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VICTORIAN  LITERATURE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  EDWARD  DOWDEN. 

The  literature  of  the  Elisabethan  age  Essays  of  Bacon,  Romeo  and  Juliet^  As 
was  the  flowering  through  art  of  a  new  You  Like  It,  and  Henry  V.  belong  to 
faith  and  a  new  joy — a  faith  in  the  spir*  the  last  period  of  Elisabeth’s  reign,  that 
itual  truths  recovered  by  the  Reforma*  which  opens  with  the  defeat  of  the  Ar- 
tion  movement,  a  joy  in  the  world  of  mada;  and  many  writings  which  we  corn- 
nature  and  of  human  life  as  presented  in  monly  class  under  the  head  of  Eliza- 
the  magic  mirror  of  the  Renaissance,  bethan  literature — King  Lear  and  The 
Within  a  decade  of  years  having  for  its  Tempest,  The  Advancement  of  Learning, 
centre  the  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  ac-  The  History  of  the  World,  The  Alchem- 
cession,  were  bom  Sidney,  Spenser,  ist  and  The  Silent  Woman — are  named 
Raleigh,  Chapman,  Daniel,  Drayton,  Elizabethan  only  because  they  continue 
Marlowe,  Hooker,  Bacon,  Shakespeare,  the  same  literary  movement  and  carry  it 
Never  before  or  since  in  England  were  on  through  the  period  which  had  hardly 
such  prizes  drawn  in  the  lottery  of  culminated  before  her  death, 
babies.  Never  before  or  since  had  the  The  literature  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
good  fairies  who  bring  gifts  to  cradles  so  Anne  was  the  expression  of  the  better 
busy  a  time.  But  it  was  not  until  Eliza*  mind  of  England  when  it  had  recovered 
beth’s  reign  had  run  more  than  half  its  itself  through  good  sense  and  modera* 
course,  and  these  boys  were  grown  to  tion  of  temper  from  the  Puritan  excess 
man’s  estate,  that  the  great  summer  of  and  from  the  Cavalier  excess.  Enthu* 
literature  showed  its  flowers  and  fruit,  siasm  was  discredited,  and  faith  had  no 
The  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  the  wings  to  soar  ;  but  it  was  something  to 
six  books  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  the  have  escaped  the  spiritual  orgies  of  the 
New  SaaiBS.— Vou  XLVI.,  No.  a  to 
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saints  and  the  sensual  riot  of  the  king’s 
new  courtiers  ;  it  was  something  to  have 
attained  to  a  sober  way  of  regarding  hu¬ 
man  life,  and  to  the  provisional  resting- 
place  of  a  philosophical  and  theological 
compromise.  Addison’s  humane  smile, 
Pope’s  ethics  of  good  sense,  and  the  ex¬ 
quisite  felicity  of  manner  in  each  writer, 
represent  and  justify  the  epoch. 

Our  own  age  has  been  named  the 
setculum  realisiicum ;  men  of  science 
have  claimed  it  as  their  own,  and  count¬ 
less  paeans  have  been  chanted  in  honor 
of  our  material  and  mechanical  advance¬ 
ment.  Yet  it  is  hardly  less  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  its  ardors  of  hope  and  aspiration, 
by  its  eager  and  anxious  search  for  spir- 
^itual  truth,  by  its  restlessness  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  spiritual  anarchy,  by  its  desire 
for  some  spiritual  order.  It  has  been 
pre-eminemly  an  age  of  intellectual  and 
moral  trial,  difficulty  and  danger  ;  of 
bitter  farewells  to  things  of  the  past,  of 
ardent  welcomes  to  things  as  yet  but 
dimly  discerned  in  the  coming  years  ; 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  actual  and  of 
immense  desire  ;  an  age  of  seekers  for 
light,  each  having  trouble  too  plainly 
written  upon  his  forehead. 

If  a  precise  date  must  be  chosen  sep¬ 
arating  the  present  period  of  literature 
from  that  which  immediately  precedes 
it,  we  shall  do  well  to  fix  on  the  year 
1832.  In  that  year  the  Bill  for  the  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  people  placed  the 
future  destiny  of  England  in  the  hands 
of  the  middle  classes,  and  a  series  of 
social  and  political  reforms  speedily  fol¬ 
lowed.  In  that  year  died  a  great  imag¬ 
inative  restorer  of  the  past,  and  also  a 
great  intellectual  pioneer  of  the  future. 
Amid  his  nineteenth  century  feudalisms, 
within  sound  of  the  old  Border  river, 
Scott  passed  away,  murmuring  to  him¬ 
self,  as  he  lay  in  his  bed,  some  fragment 
of  the  Litany  or  verse  from  the  vener¬ 
able  hymns  of  the  Romish  ritual.  On 
an  autumn  evening  his  body  was  laid  in 
the  resting-place  of  his  forefathers  amid 
the  monastic  ruins  of  Dryburgh.  It  was 
in  London,  just  at  the  close  of  a  fierce 
political  struggle,  that  Jeremy  Bentham 
died.  To  the  last  he  had  been  "  codi¬ 
fying  like  any  dragon”  ;  when  he  heard 
the  verdict  of  his  physician,  that  death 
was  inevitable,  the  cheerful  utilitarian 
thought  first  of  a  practical  application 
of  his  own  doctrine.  “  Very  well,”  he 


said  serenely,  ”  be  it  so  ;  then  minimize 
pain,”  and  so  departed,  leaving  his  vis¬ 
cera  to  be  dissected  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  and  his  skeleton  when  duly 
arrayed  to  do  the  honors  at  University 
College. 

By  the  year  1832  the  flood-tide  of 
English  poetry  had  withdrawn  from  the 
shores  which  had  lightened  and  sung 
with  the  splendor  and  music  of  the 
earlier  days  of  the  century.  It  was 
eleven  years  since  Keats  had  found  rest 
in  the  flowery  cemetery  at  Rome  ;  ten 
years  since  Shelley,  in  a  whirl  of  sea- 
mist,  had  solved  the  great  mystery  that 
had  haunted  him  since  boyhood. 
Byron’s  memory  was  still  a  power,  but 
a  power  that  constantly  waned.  Southey 
had  forsaken  poetry,  and  was  just  now 
rejoicing  over  the  words,  Laus  Deo, 
written  on  the  last  page  of  his  History 
of  the  Peninsular  War ;  surely  at  last 
those  “  subsecive  hours”  were  at  hand 
in  which  he  might  bring  to  a  fruitful 
outcome  the  great  labor  of  Iwo-and- 
thirty  years,  his  never-to-be-written 
”  History  of  Portugal.”  It  was  in  1832 
that  Wordsworth,  conscious  of  the  loss 
of  the  glory  and  the  freshness  of  his 
earlier  manhood,  and  conscious  also 
that  he  had  never  forfeited  a  poet’s  pre¬ 
rogative,  wrote  those  lines  prefixed  to 
his  complete  works,  in  which  he  exhorts 
the  heaven-inspired  singer  to  fidelity 
and  contentment,  whether  he  shine  as  a 
great  star  in  the  zenith  or  bum  like  an 
untended  watch-fire  on  the  ridge  of 
some  dark  mountain  : — 

“  If  thou,  indeed,  derive  thy  light  from  Heaven, 

Then,  to  the  measure  of  that  heaven-born 
light. 

Shine,  Poet !  in  thy  place,  and  be  content" 

Few  of  W’ordsworth's  poems  of  later 
date  than  1832  can  be  said  to  dart  their 
beams  with  planetary  influence  from  the 
zenith.  Yet  there  is  no  fond  self-pity 
in  his  lines,  as  there  are  in  those  which 
Coleridge,  compassed  about  with  infir¬ 
mity,  printed  in  that  same  year,  1832,  in 
Blacktvood’s  Magazine,  under  the  title 
”  The  Old  Man’s  Sigh  — 

"  Where  no  hope  is,  life’s  a  warning 

That  only  serves  to  make  us  grieve 
In  our  old  age, 

Whose  bruised  wings  quarrel  with  the  bars 
of  the  still  narrowing  cage.”  * 

*  The  text  was  afterward  altered,  and  the 
poem  was  made  a  portion  of  Youtk  and  Age. 
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Coleridge,  indeed,  had  but  a  brief 
waiting  before  release  from  the  cage  was 
granted  him.  “  Saw  Coleridge  in  bed,” 
writes  Crabb-Robinson  (April  12,  1832). 
“  He  looked  beautifully — his  eye  re¬ 
markably  brilliant — and  he  talked  as 
eloquently  as  erer.”  The  voyager 
through  strange  seas  of  thought  still  held 
men  with  his  glittering  eye  and  told  his 
tale  of  wonder,  but  his  voyaging  and  his 
work  were  indeed  over.  This  year, 
1832,  which  we  have  taken  as  the  line 
of  division  between  Victorian  literature 
and  that  of  the  first  literary  period  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  was  also  the 
year  of  the  death  of  an  illustrious  poet 
whose  earlier  verses  had  delighted  Burke 
and  won  the  approval  of  Johnson,  and 
whose  later  writings  were  celebrated  by 
Byron  and  had  been  the  solace  of  Scott's 
dying  days.  Crabbe,  whose  life  and 
poetry  thus  served  to  link  together  two 
widely  different  epochs  of  literature, 
touched  the  boundary  of  a  third  era,  but 
his  foot  was  not  permitted  to  pass  be¬ 
yond  the  limit. 

A  student  of  the  poetry  of  the  age  of 
Elisabeth  who  happens  to  be  also  a 
reader  of  the  poetry  of  our  own  time, 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed  by  one 
important  point  of  contrast  between 
these  two  bodies  of  literature.  The 
poets  of  the  Elizabethan  age — except¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  Spenser — seem  to  have 
got  on  very  happily  and  successfully 
without  theories  of  human  life  or  doc¬ 
trines  respecting  human  society ;  but 
our  nineteenth-century  poets  are  almost 
all  sorely  puzzled  about  certain  problems 
of  existence,  and,  having  labored  at 
their  solution,  come  forward  with  some 
lightening  of  the  burden  of  the  mystery, 
with  some  hope  or  some  solace  ;  or  else 
they  deliberately  and  studiously  turn 
away  from  this  spiritual  travail,  not 
without  an  underlying  consciousness 
that  such  turning  away  is  treasonable, 
to  seek  for  beauty  or  pleasure  or  repose. 
In  those  strenuous  days  of  the  English 
Renaissance,  so  full  of  resolution  and 
energy  and  achievement,  when  a  broad, 
healthy,  mundane  activity  replaced  the 
intensity  and  wistfulness  and  passion  of 
mediaeval  religion  and  the  exaltations  of 
chivalry  ;  when  the  world  grew  spacious 
and  substantial,  when  mirth  was  open 
and  unashamed,  and  when  the  tragedy 
of  life  consisted  in  positive  wrestling  of 


man  with  man  and  of  nation  with  nation 
— in  those  days  there  was  an  absorbing 
interest  in  action  and  the  tug  of  human 
passions  ;  the  vital  relation  of  man  with 
man  in  mutual  love  or  conflict  was  that 
which  the  imagination  of  the  period  de¬ 
lighted  to  present  to  itself  ;  it  was  the 
age  of  the  drama,  and  men  did  not 
pause  in  the  career  of  living  to  devise 
systems  or  theories  or  doctrines  of  life. 
But  the  unity  of  national  thought  and 
feeling  ceased  when  Puritan  stood  over 
against  Anglican  and  Roundhead  against 
Cavalier.  It  became  necessary  to  pause 
and  consider  and  decide.  A  youth  of 
fine  moral  temper  coming  to  manhood 
when  Milton  wrote  his  Comus^  had  a 
choice  to  make — a  choice  between  two 
doctrines  in  religion,  two  parties  in  the 
state,  two  principles  of  human  conduct. 
Instead  of  that  free  abandonment  to  the 
action  and  passion  of  the  world,  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  there 
was  now  a  self-conscious  pursuit  of  cer¬ 
tain  ideals — an  ideal  of  loyalty  to  Church 
and  Crown,  with  grace  and  gallantry 
and  wit,  or  else  the  stern  Puritan  ideals 
— the  vigorous  liberty  of  a  republic  ;  the 
Church,  a  congregation  of  saints  ;  and 
a  severity  and  grave  majesty  of  personal 
character.  Milton  is  deeply  interested 
in  providing  himself  and  others  with  a 
moral  rule  of  life,  and  with  some  doc¬ 
trine  which  shall  explain  the  mysteries 
of  existence.  He  must  needs  get  some 
answer  to  the  why  and  wherefore,  the 
whence  ditid  whither  ol  the  world.  Shake¬ 
speare  had  cared  to  see  what  things  are, 
all  of  pity  and  terror,  all  of  beauty  and 
mirth,  that  human  life  contains — Lear 
in  the  storm,  and  Falstaff  in  the  tavern, 
and  Perdita  among  her  flowers.  He 
had  said,  "  These  things  are,"  and  had 
refused  to  put  the  question,  "  How  can 
these  things  be  ?"  Milton,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  the  forefront  of  his  epic,  an¬ 
nounces  with  the  confidence  of  a  great 
dogmatist  that,  aided  by  Divine  illu¬ 
mination,  he  aspires"  to  justify  the  ways 
of  God  to  man." 

Our  own  age  is  and  has  been,  in  a  far 
profounder  sense  than  the  term  can  be 
applied  to  the  age  of  Milton,  an  age  of 
revolution.  Society,  founded  on  the 
old  feudal  doctrines,  has  gone  to  wreck 
in  the  storms  that  have  blown  over 
Europe  during  the  last  hundred  years. 
A  new  industrial  and  democratic  period 
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has  been  inaugurated  ;  already  the  in*  threatened  revolution  in  the  religious 
terregnum  of  government  by  the  middle  order  seems  to  us  no  less  real  and  no 
classes  has  proved  its  provisional  char*  less  important  than  that  in  the  political 
acter.  Bat  the  social  and  political  forms  and  social  order.  In  truth,  not  a  con* 
suitable  to  this  new  epoch  are  as  yet  un*  ception  of  any  kind  respecting  the  world 


organized,  and  perhaps  have  not  as  yet 
been  truly  conceived.  The  contribu¬ 
tions  toward  an  ideal  reconstruction  of 
society  by  Fourier,  by  Robert  Owen,  by 
Auguste  Cotqte,  by  Lassalle  and  Karl 
Marx,  testify  to  the  profound  dissatis* 
faction  of  aspiring  minds  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  chaos  of  our  social  and  political  re¬ 
lations  ;  and  we  have  seen  within  the 
last  few  years  that  masses  of  men,  filled 
with  discontent  and  immoderate  hopes 
that  spring  from  the  ashes  of  despair, 
are  dangerously  eager  to  turn  into  actual 
experiment  the  immature  ideas  of  the 
thinkers.  What  we  want  before  all  else 
is  a  true  thought,  or  body  of  organic 
thoughts,  large  and  reasonable,  which 
shall  include  all  the  conditions  of  our 
case. 

Then  again  it  is  evident  that  a  pro¬ 
longed  testing  of  religious  ideas  has  been 
going  forward.  Theology,  once  the 
science  of  sciences,  is  said  to  be  super¬ 
seded,  and  in  its  place  we  have  got  a 

science  of  religions."  God,  to  whom 
once  all  highest  hopes  and  fears  tended 
and  were  referred,  the  living  God  whom 
man.  His  creature,  might  love  and  adore 
and  obey,  has  been  superannuated,  and 
we  are  requested  to  cultivate  henceforth 
enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  "  a  stream  of 
tendency"  which  "  makes  for  righteous¬ 
ness."  Or  perhaps  it  is  more  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  principles  of  a  scientific 
age  to  direct  our  devout  emotions  to  the 
great  ensemble  of  humanity  :  "  O  en¬ 
semble  of  humanity,  thou  art  my  en¬ 
semble  ;  early  will  I  seek  thee ;  my 
soul  thirsteth  for  thee  in  a  dry  and 
thirsty  land,  where  no  water  is."  Or 
yet  again  may  it  not  be  that  we  can  dis¬ 
pense  with  this  awkward  ensemble — a 
leviathan  of  pettinesses — and  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  an  unknowable, 
may  possess  in  that  recognition  the  es¬ 
sence  of  all  religions  :  "  Sing  unto  the 
unknowable,  O  ye  saints  of  its,  and  give 
thanks  at  the  remembrance  of  its  un¬ 
knowableness.  " 

It  takes  a  little  time  and  some  tuning 
of  the  ear  before  we  can  feel  that  the 
new  psalmody  is  quite  as  happy  in  its 
phrasing  as  the  old.  The  revolution  or 


and  man  and  the  life  of  man  remains 
what  it  was  a  century  since.  Science 
sapping  in  upon  every  side  of  human 
thought  and  feeling,  is  effecting  in  our 
views  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race 
a  modification  as  startling  as  that  effect¬ 
ed  in  cosmical  conceptions  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Copernicus  that  this  earth  is 
not  ‘the  centre  of  the  universe,  but  one 
orb  among  its  brother  orbs  in  a  system 
too  vast  and  glorious  for  imagination  to 
comprehend.  The  past  of  humanity 
has  expanded  from  the  six  thousand 
years  of  the  old  biblical  chronologists  to 
measureless  seons  of  time  ;  the  sense  of 
the  myriad,  intimate  relations  between 
the  present  and  all  this  past  has  grown 
strong  within  us,  perhaps  tyrannously 
strong  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
impossible  to  restrain  the  imagination 
from  a  forward  gaze  into  futurity,  which 
seems  to  open  a  vista  as  remote  and  un¬ 
fathomable  as  the  past.  We  were  once 
apes  or  ascidians,  therefore  we  shall 
some  day  be  the  angels  of  this  earth. 
Since  Condorcet  speculated  and  since 
Shelley  sang,  there  have  been  wild  hopes 
of  human  perfectability  in  the  prophetic 
soul  of  the  world  dreaming  of  things  to 
come  ;  and  in  soberness  and  truth  there 
has  grown  up  a  general  confidence  in  a 
progress  of  mankind  toward  good,  which 
seems  to  be  justified  by  the  most  care¬ 
ful  scrutiny  of  the  past  history  of  hu¬ 
manity  from  primitive  barbarism  to  the 
present  imperfect  forms  of  civilization. 
If,  moreover,  the  conviction  that  we 
and  all  that  surrounds  us  have  been  so 
largely  determined  by  the  past  some¬ 
times  weighs  on  us  with  tyrannous 
power,  the  thought  that  we  in  our  turn 
are  shaping  the  destinies  of  future  gen¬ 
erations  becomes  a  moral  motive  of  al¬ 
most  irresistible  force,  compelling  us  to 
high  resolve  and  dutiful  action. 

The  stress  of  the  spiritual  and  social 
revolution  has  been  widely  felt  during 
the  second  half  of  the  last  fifty  years  ; 
the  twenty-five  years  which  preceded 
these  were  a  period  of  comparative  tran¬ 
quillity,  a  period  during  which  the  vast 
additions  made  to  the  means  and  appli¬ 
ances  of  living  somewhat  hid  out  of  view 
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the  dangers  and  difhculties  of  life  itself 
from  eyes  that  did  not  possess  the  true 
seer’s  vision.  The  ten-pound  house¬ 
holder  had  his  vote  ;  slavery  was  abol¬ 
ished  in  the  colonies  ;  the  evils  of  pau¬ 
perism  were  met  by  a  Poor  Law  ;  the 
bread-tax  was  abolished  ;  the  people 
were  advancing  in  education  ;  useful 
knowledge  was  made  accessible  in  cheap 
publications  ;  a  man  could  travel  forty 
miles  in  the  time  in  which  his  father 
could  have  travelled  ten  ;  more  iron, 
more  coal,  was  dug  out  of  the  earth  ; 
more  wheels  were  whirling,  more  shuttles 
flew,  more  looms  rattled,  more  cotton 
was  spun,  more  cloth  was  sold.  The 
statistics  of  progress  were  surely  enough 
to  intoxicate  with  joy  a  lover  of  his 
species. 

The  sanguine  temper  of  the  period 
and  its  somewhat  shallow,  material  con¬ 
ception  of  human  welfare,  are  well 
represented  in  the  writings  of  Macaulay. 
Prosperous  himself  through  all  his  years, 
which  inarched  with  the  years  of  the 
century,  never  troubled  by  inward  doubt 
and  perplexity  or  falterings  of  heart, 
never  borne  away  by  eager  aspirations 
toward  some  unattainable  spiritual  per¬ 
fection,  Macaulay  loved  his  age  as  a 
good  boy  might  love  an  indulgent 
mother — how  generous  she  was  ! — who 
gave  no  end  of  cakes  and  pocket-money, 
and  was  jolly  to  all  the  other  fellows  as 
well  as  to  himself.  And  the  mother 
was  justly  proud  of  her  vigorous,  kind¬ 
ly,  cheerful,  clever  son.  How  much  to 
■  her  liking  was  that  contrast  between  the 
Platonic  and  the  Baconian  philosophy — 
when  we  ourselves  were  boys  we  got  the 
lines  by  heart  :  “  An  acre  in  Middlesex 
is  better  than  a  principality  in  Utopia. 
The  smallest  actual  good  is  better  than 
the  most  magnifleent  promises  of  im¬ 
possibilities.  The  wise  man  of  the 
Stoics  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  grander 
object  than  a  steam-engine.  But  there 
are  steam-engines.  And  the  wise  man 
of  the  Stoics  is  yet  to  be  born.”  And 
a  thousand  readers  huzzaed  and  tossed 
up  their  caps  for  the  steam-engine,  and 
held  Plato  and  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Epictetus  cheap.  Southey,  comparing 
the  old  cottages  of  the  English  peasan¬ 
try,  the  solid  weather-stained  material, 
the  ornamented  chimneys,  round  or 
square,  the  hedge  of  dipt  boz  beneath 
the  windows,  the  rose-bushes  beside  the 


door,  the  little  patch  of  flower-ground 
with  its  tall  hollvhocks  in  front,  the 
orchard  with  its  bank  of  daffodils  and 
snowdrops — Southey,  comparing  these 
with  the  new  cottages  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  built  upon  the  manufacturing  pat¬ 
tern,  naked  and  in  a  row,  had  asked, 

“  How  is  it  that  everything  which  is 
connected  with  manufactures  presents 
such  features  of  unqualified  defor¬ 
mity  ?” — a  question  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
and  Mr.  William  Morris,  and  in  his 
own  way  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  are 
asking  to-day.  And  Macaulay  answered 
with  a  contemptuous  snort,  ”  Here  is 
wisdom.  Here  are  principles  on  which 
nations  are  to  be  governed.  Rose¬ 
bushes  and  poor-rates,  rather  than 
steam-engines  and  independence.” 
Huzza  !  therefore,  once  more  for  the 
steam-engine  ;  all  is  going  on  beautifully 
with  England  :  laisser  faire,  laisser 
alter.  ”  It  is  not  by  the  intermeddling 
of  Mr.  Southey’s  idol,  the  omniscient 
and  omnipotent  state,  but  by  the  pru¬ 
dence  and  energy  of  the  people,  that 
England  has  hitherto  been  carried  for¬ 
ward  in  civilization,  and  it  is  to  the 
same  prudence  and  the  same  energy  that 
we  now  look  with  comfort  and  good 
hope.”  Truly  the  whirligig  of  time  has 
brought  Southey  and  the  provident — 
though  not  omniscient  or  omnipotent — 
state  their  revenge. 

Tender  regrets  for  the  past,  for  the 
age  when  English  hands  could  rear  the 
cathedral,  when  English  hearts  could 
lift  one  common  hymn  of  faith  and 
praise,  are,  if  we  may  trust  Macaulay, 
the  follies  of  the  sentimentalist.  In 
those  ages  “  noblemen  were  destitute  of 
comforts  the  want  of  which  would  be 
intolerable  to  a  modern  footman,  farm¬ 
ers  and  shopkeepers  breakfasted  on 
loaves  the  very  sight  of  which  would 
raise  a  riot  in  a  modern  workhouse.” 
But  if  it  be  folly  to  chase  backward 
through  time  a  vanishing  mirage,  we 
may  confidently  look  forward  to  a  golden 
age  in  the  near  future — a  golden  age  of 
more  abundant  beef  and  richer  pudding. 
“  It  may  well  be,  in  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  that  the  peasant  of  Dorsetshire 
may  think  himself  miserably  paid  with 
fifteen  shillings  a  week  ;  that  the  car¬ 
penter  at  Greenwich  may  receive  ten 
shillings  a  day  ;  that  laboring  men  may 
be  as  little  used  to  dine  without  meat  as 
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they  now  are  to  eat  rye-bread.”  Why 
let  fancy  thus  halt  upon  the  borders  of 
the  terrestrial  paradise  ?  Why  not  im¬ 
agine  the  twenty -first  century,  when  the 
carpenter  may  receive  a  pound  a  day 
and  have  butcher’s  meat  at  dinner, 
breakfast,  and  tea?  In  May,  rSsr, 
Macaulay  visited  the  great  Exhibition, 
and  strolled  for  a  long  time  under  its 
glass  and  iron  through  acres  of  glorified 
shops.  ”  Crystal  Palace — bless  the 
mark  ! — is  fast  getting  ready,”  Carlyle 
had  written  in  his  diary  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  this  ;  ”  and  bearded  figures  already 
grow  frequent  on  the  streets  ;  ‘  all  na¬ 
tions  ’  crowding  to  us  with  their  so- 
called  industry  or  ostentatious  frothery. 
All  the  loose  population  of  London 
pours  itself  every  holiday  into  Hyde 
Park  round  this  strange  edifice.  .  .  . 
My  mad  humor  is  urging  me  to  flight 
from  this  monstrous  place.”  “  I  went 
to  the  Exhibition,”  writes  Macaulay, 
”  and  lounged  there  during  some  hours. 
1  never  knew  a  sight  which  extorted 
from  all  ages,  classes,  and  nations,  such 
unanimous  and  genuine  admiration.  I 
felt  a  glow  of  eloquence,  or  something 
like  it,  come  on  me  from  the  mere  effect 
of  the  place.”  And  again,  on  the  open¬ 
ing  day  :  ”  I  made  my  way  into  the 
building  ;  a  most  gorgeous  sight  ;  vast, 
graceful,  beyond  the  dreams  of  the 
Arabian  romances.  1  cannot  think  that 
the  Caesars  ever  exhibited  a  more 
splendid  spectacle.  1  was  quite  dazzled, 
and  I  felt  as  I  did  on  entering  St. 
Peter’s.”  Brilliant  and  indefatigable 
son  of  an  age  of  commerce  and  middle- 
class  ascendancy  !  his  eloquent  pages 
would  nowhere  else  read  so  well  as  under 
those  best  of  iron  girders,  beneath  the 
splendors  of  the  largest  plate-glass,  and 
amid  such  decorations,  and  art,  and  in¬ 
dustry — where  nothing  nestles  or  lurks, 
but  all  is  set  forth  for  display — as  were 
the  glory  and  delight  of  the  year  t85r. 

Macaulay,  the  historian  of  the  first 
Victorian  period,  with  his  company  of 
brilliant  actors  and  his  splendid  spec¬ 
tacle,  had  but  one  rival  in  popularity, 
and  that  rival,  the  novelist  of  the  period, 
exhibits  with  equal  force,  in  his  own 
province  of  literature,  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  time,  its  sanguine  temper,  its 
bourgeois  ideals.  To  have  awakened  the 
laughter  of  innumerable  readers  during 
half  a  century  is  to  have  been  no  slight 


benefactor  of  the  world,  and  i886,  the 
jubilee  year  of  Pickwick,  ought  to  have 
been  celebrated  with  bumpers  and  ex¬ 
uberant  mirth.  England,  the  ”  weary 
'Titan”  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  majestic  smile, 
is  all  the  better  in  health  for  having  had 
to  hold  her  sides  with  glee.  And  the 
teats  that  have  been  shed  for  little  Nell 
and  Paul  Dombey  and  'Tiny  Tim  have 
been  a  kindly  dew,  laying  some  of  the 
dust  of  the  world.  And  yet  the  accusa¬ 
tions  of  melodrama,  of  pseudo-pathos, 
of  overwrought  caricature,  have  been 
brought  against  Dickens  not  unjustly. 
VVe  have  known  a  nobler  laughter  than 
his,  and  tears  more  sacred.  'The  laugh¬ 
ter  of  one  whose  vision  embraces  the 
deepest  and  highest  facts  of  life  has  in 
it  a  lyrical  purity  and  passion  which  up¬ 
lift  the  spirit  as  the  laughter  of  Dickens 
never  can  ;  in  such  mirth  there  is  no 
loose  squandering  of  the  heart,  no  orgy 
of  animal  spirits,  nor  does  it  spring  from 
a  perception  of  trivial  incongruities ; 
there  is  nothing  in  it  of  the  mere  grin  ; 
it  is  exquisite,  refined,  radiant,  because 
it  grows  from  a  hidden  root  of  severity. 
Such  is  the  mirth  of  Shakespeare’s  Tem¬ 
pest  and  the  Winter's  Tale,  following 
hard  upon  his  King  Lear  and  Othello. 
And  in  the  tears  of  one  who  has  con¬ 
versed  with  the  soul  in  the  great  mo¬ 
ments  of  its  fate  there  is  no  moisture  of 
sentimentalism.  The  pathos  is  divested 
of  all  prettiness  ;  it  is  more  than  an 
affair  of  the  nerves,  or  even  of  the  heart. 
It  is  at  its  highest  the  exquisite  spirit¬ 
ual  pity,  allied  with  the  unfaltering  jus¬ 
tice,  of  Dante.  -  We  rejoice  that  Dickens 
should  have  quickened  the  sensibility  of 
the  English  middle  class  for  the  trials 
and  sufferings  and  sorrows  of  the  poor  ; 
we  rejoice  that  he  should  have  gladdened 
the  world  with  inexhaustible  comedy 
and  farce.  But  it  were  better  if  he  had 
discovered  that  for  man  and  the  life  of 
man  there  is  something  needful  over  and 
above  good  spirits,  a  sufficient  dinner, 
and  overflowing  good-nature.  His  ideal 
of  human  happiness  was  that  of  his 
readers  ;  their  middle-class  notions  of 
human  well-being  and  of  what  is  most 
admirable  in  character  he  gave  them 
back,  animated  by  his  own  vigorous 
animal  spirits  —  that  superabundant 
vitality  which,  when  he  wrote  the  name 
”  Charles  Dickens,”  produced  such  a 
whirl  of  flourishes  before  the  pen  could 
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rest.  Banish  from  earth  some  few  mon* 
sters  of  selfishness,  malignity,  and  hy¬ 
pocrisy,  set  to  rights  a  few  obvious  im¬ 
perfections  in  the  machinery  of  society, 
inspire  all  men  with  a  cheery  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  everything  will  go  right  well 
with  this  excellent  world  of  ours.  Such 
in  brief  was  the  teaching  delivered  by 
Dickens  to  his  time,  and  he  claimed  to 
be  regarded  as  a  teacher.  But  let  us 
rather  choose  to  think  of  him  as  a  widen- 
er  of  our  sympathies,  and  as  a  creator 
of  comic  and  sentimental  types  ;  then 
we  shall  see  a  whole  population  gather 
for  his  defence,  and — honneur  aux 
dames — Sairey  Gamp  it  is  who  leads  the 
van. 

There  is  no  sense  of  dissatisfaction 
with  himself  in  what  Dickens  writes. 
How  should  one  tingling  with  life  to  the 
hnger-tips  be  displeased  with  his  own 
personality  ^  And,  setting  aside  certain 
political  or  social  inconveniences,  “  cir¬ 
cumlocution  offices,”  and  such  like, 
clearly  capable  of  amendment,  there 
was,  in  Dickens’s  view,  nothing  pro¬ 
foundly  ailing  with  society.  Thackeray 
had  a  quarrel  with  himself  and  a  quarrel 
with  society  ;  but  his  was  not  a  temper 
to  push  things  to  extremes.  He  could 
not  acquiesce  in  the  ways  of  the  world, 
its  shabbiness,  its  shams,  its  snobbery, 
its  knavery  ;  he  could  not  acquiesce, 
and  yet  it  is  only  for  born  prophets  to 
break  with  the  world  and  go  forth  into 
the  wilderness  crying,  ”  Repent  !”  Why 
affect  to  be  a  prophet,  and  wear  camels’ 
hair  and  eat  locusts  and  wild  honey, 
adding  one  more  sham  to  the  many, 
when  after  all  the  club  is  a  pleasant 
lounge,  and  anthropology  is  a  most  at¬ 
tractive  study  ?  Better  patch  up  a  truce 
with  the  world,  which  will  not  let  one 
be  a  hero,  but  is  not  wholly  evil ;  the 
great  criminals  are  few  ;  men  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  rather  weak  than  wicked  ;  vain 
and  selfish,  but  not  malignant.  It  is 
infinitely  diverting  to  watch  the  ways  of 
the  petty  human  animal.  One  can  al¬ 
ways  preserve  a  certain  independence 
by  that  unheroic  form  of  warfare  suit¬ 
able  to  an  unheroic  age — satire  ;  one 
can  even  in  a  certain  sense  stand  above 
one's  own  pettiness  by  virtue  of  irony  ; 
and  there  is  always  the  chance  of  dis¬ 
covering  some  angel  wandering  unrec¬ 
ognized  among  the  snobs  and  the 
flunkeys  in  the  form  of  a  brave,  simple- 


hearted  man  or  pure-souled,  tender 
woman.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  this 
compromise  with  the  world  is  only  for  a 
few  days.  Heigh-ho!  everything  hastens 
to  the  common  end— vanitatum. 

The  morality  of  this  compromise  with 
the  world  is  fully  discussed  by  Thack¬ 
eray  himself  in  his  Fendennis,  and  he 
arrives  at  no  decisive  result.  Mr.  Pen 
is  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  great 
Simpson  of  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Vaux- 
hall,  and  shakes  the  lovely  equestrian  of 
the  arena  by  the  hand  : — 

“  And  while  he  could  watch  the  grimaces  or 
the  graces  of  those  with  a  satiric  humor  that 
was  not  deprived  of  sympathy,  he  could  look 
on  with  an  eye  of  kindness  at  the  lookers-on 
too  ;  at  the  roystering  youth  bent  upon  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  here  taking  it  ;  at  the  honest  par¬ 
ents,  with  their  delighted  children  laughing 
and  clapping  their  hands  at  the  show  ;  at  the 
poor  outcasts,  whose  laughter  was  less  inno¬ 
cent  though  perhaps  louder,  and  who  brought 
their  shame  and  their  youth  here,  to  dance  and 
be  merry  till  the  dawn  at  least,  and  to  get 
bread  and  drown  care.  Of  this  sympathy  with 
all  conditions  of  men,  Arthur  often  boasted  ; 
he  was  pleased  to  possess  it,  and  said  that  he 
hoped  thus  to  the  last  he  should  retain  it.  As 
another  man  has  an  ardor  for  art  or  music, 
or  natural  science,  Mr.  Pen  said  that  anthro¬ 
pology  was  his  favorite  pursuit,  and  had  his  eyes 
always  eagerly  opened  to  its  infinite  varieties 
and  beauties  ;  contemplating  with  an  unfailing 
delight  all  si>ecimensof  it  in  all  places  to  which 
he  resorted,  whether  it  was  the  coquetting  of  a 
wrinkled  dowager  in  a  ballroom,  or  a  high¬ 
bred  young  beauty  blushing  in  her  prime  there  ; 
whether  it  was  a  hulking  guardsman  coaxing  a 
servant-girl  in  the  park— or  innocent  little 
Tommy  that  was  feeding  the  ducks  while  the 
nurse  listened.  And,  indeed,  a  man  whose 
heart  is  pretty  clean  can  indulge  in  this  pursuit 
with  an  enjoyment  that  never  ceases,  and  is 
only  perhaps  the  more  keen  because  it  is  secret 
and  has  a  touch  of  sadness  in  it  ;  because  he  is 
in  his  mood  and  humor  lonely,  and  apart  al¬ 
though  not  alone.” 

Over  against  which  there  is  the  author’s 
manly  warning  ; — 

”  If  seeing  and  acknowledging  the  lies  of  the 
world,  Arthur,  as  see  them  you  can  with  only 
too  fatal  a  clearness,  you  submit  to  them  with¬ 
out  any  protest  farther  than  a  laugh  ;  if, 
plunged  yourself  in  easy  sensuality,  you  allow 
the  whole  wretched  world  to  pass  by  you  un¬ 
moved  ;  if  the  fight  for  the  truth  is  taking 
place,  and  all  men  of  honor  are  on  the  ground 
armed  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  and  you 
alone  are  to  lie  on  your  balcony  and  smoke 
your  pipe  out  of  the  noise  and  the  danger — you 
had  better  have  died,  or  never  been  at  all,  than 
such  a  sensual  coward.” 

But  Arthurhas  ready  a  reply  which  serves 
his  purpose  at  least  for  the  moment. 
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At  a  time  when  there  is  no  dominant 
faith,  no  rule  of  life,  no  compelling 
ardor,  no  ordered,  marching  army  of 
men  where  each  one  of  us  may  fall  into 
the  ranks  and  obey  his  leader’s  com¬ 
mand,  what  more  natural  than  that  the 
individual,  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  his 
own  powerlessness,  should  come  to 
terms  with  the  world,  and  should  com¬ 
pensate  himself  as  a  suborned  revolter 
by  irony  and  satire.  The  worst  evil  is 
that  such  a  compromise  with  the  world 
breeds  a  spirit  of  fatalism  and  saps  the 
force  of  the  will  ;  to  yield  to  circum¬ 
stance,  to  accept  one’s  environment 
seems  inevitable  ;  and  men  forget  that 
in  every  complex  condition  of  life  we 
are  surrounded  by  a  hundred  possible 
environments,  and  that  it  lies  with  our¬ 
selves  to  choose  whether  we  shall  see  our 
neighbors  over  the  way  or  an  encom¬ 
passing  great  cloud  of  witnesses  who 
gather  to  gaze  around  us. 

Thackeray  had  not  the  austerity  and 
lonely  strength  needful  for  a  prophet  ; 
he  would  not  be  a  pseudo-prophet  ; 
therefore  he  chose  his  part — to  remain 
in  the  world,  to  tolerate  the  worldlings, 
and  yet  to  be  their  adversary  and  cir- 
cumventer,  or  at  least  a  thorn  in  their 
sides.  Two  men,  whose  influence  ex¬ 
tends  over  the  full  half-century,  of  whom 
one  happily  remains  among  us  still,  were 
true  nineteenth-century  sons  of  the 
prophets,  who  would  make  no  com¬ 
promises,  and  each  in  his  own  way  lifted 
up  a  solitary  voice  crying  repentance 
and  terror  and  judgment  to  come.  “  In 
Oriel  Lane,”  writes  the  late  Professor 
of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  Principal  Shairp, 
“light-hearted  undergraduates  would 
drop  their  voices  and  whisper,  ‘  There’s 
Newman  !  ’  when,  head  thrust  forward, 
and  gaze  fixed  as  though  on  some  vision 
seen  only  by  himself,  with  swift,  noise¬ 
less  step  he  glided  by.  Awe  fell  on 
them  for  a  moment  as  if  it  had  been 
some  apparition  that  had  passed. ’’  And 
another  Oxford  Professor  of  Poetry, 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  writes  in  a  like 
strain  :  “  Who  could  resist  the  charm 
of  that  spiritual  apparition,  gliding  in 
the  dim  afternoon  light  through  the 
aisles  of  St.  Mary’s,  rising  into  the  pul¬ 
pit,  and  then,  in  the  most  entrancing  of 
voices,  breaking  the  silence  with  words 
and  thoughts  which  were  a  religious 
music — subtle,  sweet,  mournful  ?  I 


seem  to  hear  him  still,  saying  :  ‘  After 
the  fever  of  life,  after  wearinesses  and 
sicknesses,  fightings  and  despondings, 
languor  and  fretfulness,  struggling  and 
succeeding  ;  after  all  the  changes  and 
chances  of  this  troubled,  unhealthy 
state, — at  length  comes  death,  at  length 
the  white  throne  of  God,  at  length  the 
beatific  vision.’  ’’ 

Mr.  Arnold  dwells  on  the  charm  and 
magic  of  the  preacher’s  person  and 
manner,  because  for  him  the  name  of 
Cardinal  Newman  is  a  great  name  to 
the  imagination,  but  the  solution  adopt¬ 
ed  by  Newman  for  the  doubts  and  difti- 
culties  which  beset  men’s  minds  to-day, 
“to  speak  frankly,  is  impossible.’’ 
They  alone  could  feel  the  full  force  of 
Newman's  words  who  believed  that  he 
spoke  to  them  of  the  most  glorious  and 
the  most  awful  of  all  realities.  He  stood 
in  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary’s  to  tell  of  a 
hidden  life  which  is  the  only  veritable 
life  of  man  ;  to  tell  of  an  invisible  world 
which  is  more  real,  intimate,  and  en¬ 
during  than  the  world  of  the  senses. 
Once  in  the  year  this  visible  earth  mani¬ 
fests  its  hidden  powers  ;  “  then  the 
leaves  come  out,  and  the  blossoms  on 
the  fruit-trees  and  flowers,  and  the  grass 
and  corn  spring  up.  There  is  a  sudden 
rush  and  burst  outwardly  of  that  hidden 
life  which  God  has  lodged  in  the  ma¬ 
terial  world.’’  So  it  shall  be  one  day 
with  the  invisible  world  of  light  and 
glory — when  God  gives  the  word.  “  A 
world  of  saints  and  angels,  a  glorious 
world,  the  palace  of  God,  the  mountain 
of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  heavenly  Je¬ 
rusalem,  the  throne  of  God  and  Christ, 
all  these  wonders,  everlasting,  all-pre¬ 
cious,  mysterious,  and  incomprehensible 
lie  hid  in  what  we  see.  What  we  see  is 
the  outward  shell  of  an  eternal  kingdom, 
and  on  that  kingdom  we  fix  the  eyes  of 
our  faith.  Shine  forth,  O  Lord,  as 
when  on  Thy  Nativity  Thine  Angels 
visited  the  shepherds ;  let  Thy  glory 
blossom  forth  as  bloom  and  foliage  on 
the  trees ;  change  with  Thy  mighty 
power  this  visible  world  into  that  divine 
world,  which  as  yet  we  see  not  ;  destroy 
what  we  see,  that  it  may  pass  and  be 
transformed  into  what  we  believe.” 

Newman  and  those  who  thought  with 
him  had  little  friendly  feeling  for  the 
Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
was  noted  by  Clough  in  1838  that  assent 
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could  hardly  be  obtained  at  Oxford  to 
an  assertion  of  Milton’s  greatness  as  a 
poet.  Yet  Newman  was  indeed  in  one 
sense,  and  a  very  real  sense,  a  Puritan 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  rose  in 
the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary’s  not  only  to  re¬ 
buke  the  worldliness  of  the  world  but  to 
protest  against  the  religion  of  the  day, 
which  had  dropped  one  whole  side  of 
the  Gospel — its  austere  character  ;  which 
included  “  no  true  fear  of  God,  no  fer¬ 
vent  zeal  for  His  honor,  no  deep  hatred 
of  sin,  no  horror  at  the  sight  of  sinners, 
no  indignation  and  compassion  at  the 
blasphemies  of  heretics,  no  jealous  ad¬ 
herence  to  doctrinal  truth,  no  especial 
sensitiveness  about  the  particular  means 
of  gaining  ends,  if  only  the  ends  be 
good,  no  loyally  to  the  Holy  Apostolic 
Church  of  which  the  Creed  speaks,  no 
sense  of  the  authority  of  religion  as  ex¬ 
ternal  to  the  mind — in  a  word,  no  seri¬ 
ousness.”  These  are  the  words  of  a 
Puritan — a  Puritan  who  was  also  a  Cath¬ 
olic,  and  here  lay  his  power  with  higher 
minds  in  an  age  which  had  yielded  to 
the  sapping  in  of  material  influences, 
which  had  grown  soft  and  self-indulgent, 
and  which  was  bewildered  by  confused 
voices  that  seemed  only  to  announce  an 
intellectual  anarchy.  ”  My  battle,” 
Newman  writes,  “was  with  Liberalism  ; 
by  Liberalism  I  meant  the  anti-dogmatic 
principle  and  its  developments.”  Peace 
of  mind  and  a  cheerful  countenance  are 
indeed  the  gifts  of  the  gospel,  but  they 
should  follow  zeal  and  faith  ;  they 
should  follow  a  recognition  of  the  severe 
and  terrible  side  of  religion.  “  1  will 
not  shrink  from  uttering  my  Arm  con¬ 
viction,”  said  Newman,  “  that  it  would 
be  a  gain  to  this  country  were  it  vastly 
more  superstitious,  more  bigoted,  more 
gloomy,  more  fierce  in  its  religion,  than 
at  present  it  shows  itself  to  be.  Not, 
of  course,  that  I  think  the  tempers  of 
mind  herein  implied  desirable,  which 
would  be  an  evident  absurdity,  but  I 
think  them  infinitely  more  desirable  and 
more  promising  than  a  heathen  obdu¬ 
racy,  and  a  cold,  self-sufficient,  self-wise 
tranquillity.”  The  vital  question  with 
Newman,  as  he  himself  has  said,  was 
“How  were  we  to  keep  the  Church  from 
being  liberalized.”  And  the  final  an¬ 
swer  was  given  in  his  own  action — by 
accepting  all  truth,  like  a  perplexed 
child,  from  the  lips  of  the  Queen  of 


Saints,  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  the 
mother  of  us  all.  “  I  come,”  he  might 
have  exclaimed,  like  Charles  Reding  of 
his  own  Loss  and  Gain,  “  O  mighty 
Mother,  I  come,  but  I  am  far  from 
home.  Spare  me  a  little  ;  I  come  with 
what  speed  I  may,  but  I  am  slow  of 
foot,  and  not  as  others,  O  mighty 
Mother.”  In  the  divine  darkness  of 
her  bosom  there  was  rest.  Those  who 
look  upon  Newman’s  solution  of  the 
difficulties  of  our  time  as  an  impossible 
solution  need  hardly  trouble  themselves 
with  his  singular  reasonings.  The  title 
of  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  Autobiography, 
“  Position  of  my  mind  since  1845,”  will 
suffice — as  if  during  half  of  a  long  life¬ 
time  a  position  were  desirable  for  a 
thinking  being  rather  than  a  progress. 
“  From  the  time  that  I  became  a  Cath¬ 
olic,  of  course  I  have  no  further  history 
of  my  religious  opinions  to  narrate.” 
Of  course  :  for  the  mighty  Mother  laid 
her  hand  across  the  child’s  weary  eyes, 
soothed  him  to  rest  with  her  immemorial 
croon,  and  while  he  slept  removed  the 
hand  and  fixed  her  bandage  in  its  place. 
Yet  we  heretics,  for  whose  blasphemies 
the  zealous  champion  of  the  faith  must 
needs  feel  compassion  and  indignation, 
may  win  from  his  teaching  something 
better  even  than  its  charm  and  its  cul¬ 
ture  ;  we  may  win  a  quickened  sense  of 
the  reality  of  the  invisible  world,  and  a 
more  strenuous  resolution  to  live  with 
the  loins  girt  and  the  lamp  lit.  A  young 
Protestant  heretic  from  America,  who 
prized  at  their  true  worth  Cardinal  New¬ 
man’s  Verses  on  Various  Occasions,  took 
courage  one  day  and  sent  a  copy  of  that 
volume  to  the  Oratory  at  Birmingham, 
with  a  request  for  the  writer’s  auto¬ 
graph.  It  was  returned  with  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  Viriliier  age,  exspectans  Dominum 
— words  containing  in  little  Newman’s 
best  contribution  to  his  time  ;  his  vivid 
faith  in  a  spiritual  world,  and  the  call 
to  his  fellows  in  an  age  of  much  material 
ease  and  prosperity  to  rise  and  quit  them 
like  men. 

Our  second  prophet  was  laid  to  rest 
six  years  since  under  the  green  turf  of 
Ecclefechan.  A  tomb  of  the  prophet 
was  built — built  it  may  be  with  untem¬ 
pered  mortar  ;  and  since  then  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  his  countrymen  has  been  to  pull 
out  one  stone  and  another,  or  scribble  on 
their  surface  caricatures  and  insolent 
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verses.  Carlyle’s  prime  influence,  as  I 
have  wiitten  elsewhere,  was  a  religious 
one.  His  heritage  of  faith  was  indeed 
transformed,  but  it  was  never  cast  away. 
To  the  last  there  remained  in  him  much 
of  the  Puritan  ;  but  the  intellectual  fet* 
ters  of  Puritanism  could  not  bind  his 
growing  intellect,  nor  could  he  be  con* 
tent  to  starve  his  emotions  by  excluding 
from  view  the  passion  and  the  beauty  of 
the  world.  How  to  hold  a  steadfast 
course,  how  to  live  a  spiritual  life  and 
yet  be  free,  neither  self-imprisoned  in  a 
system  nor  in  bondage  to  outworn  form 
and  ceremony — this  was  the  problem  of 
problems  with  the  young  Carlyle.  And 
in  Goethe’s  life  and  teaching  he  found 
that  problem  solved.  Jm  Ganun,  Guten, 
Sthdnen,  resolut  zu  Uben.  Thus  alone 
might  the  seriousness  which  is  at  the 
heart  of  Puritanism  grow  large,  liberal, 
and  beautiful.  To  attain  serenity,  as 
Goethe  had  attained,  was  indeed  forbid¬ 
den  to  him  by  his  stormy  sensitiveness 
and  by  that  ”  intolerable  sympathy  with 
the  suffering,”  of  which  an  acute  ob¬ 
server,  Harriet  Martineau,  has  spoken 
as  characteristic  of  Carlyle.  But  by 
finding  his  true  work  and  by  desperate 
adhesion  to  it,  he  could  gain,  if  not 
serenity,  at  least  a  counterpoise  to  his 
own  tempestuous  feelings.  He  needed 
— I  quote  some  words  of  my  own  *  from 
an  article  written  in  The  Academy  on 
the  occasion  of  Carlyle’s  death — a  vast 
background.  Immensities,  Eternities, 
through  which  might  wander  the  pas¬ 
sion-winged  ministers  of  his  thought. 
Wonder,  and  Awe,  and  Adoration.  But 
in  the  foreground  of  clear  perception 
and  sane  activity  all  was  limited,  defi¬ 
nite,  concrete.  From  Goethe  he  had 
learned  what,  indeed,  his  own  shrewd 
Scottish  head  could  well  confirm,  that 
to  drift  nowhither  in  the  inane  is  not  the 
highest  destiny  of  a  human  creature  ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  all  true  expansion 
comes  through  right  limitation,  all  true 
freedom  through  obedience.  Hence 
the  rule,  “  Do  the  work  that  lies  nearest 
to  your  hand  hence  the  preciousness 
of  any  fragment  of  living  reality,  any 
atom  of  significant  fact.  If  Carlyle  was 
an  idealist,  he  was  an  idealist  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  what  is  real  and  positive.  He 
did  not  pore  perpetually  with  bent  head 


*  Now  altered  and  amended. 


and  myopic  vision  on  petty  details  ;  he 
could  search  for  a  fact  as  well  as  Dryas¬ 
dust,  but  he  did  not  wear  Dryasdust’s 
spectacles.  The  little  illuminated  spot 
on  which  men  toil  and  strive,  and  love 
and  sorrow,  is  environed,  for  Carlyle's 
prophetic  vision,  by  the  Immensities  : 
the  day,  so  bright  and  clear,  wherein 
men  serve  or  sin,  is  born  from  a  deep 
eternity,  which  swiftly  calls  it  back  and 
engulfs  it.  From  which  contrast  be¬ 
tween  great  and  little,  the  transitory  and 
the  eternal,  spring  many  surprises  of 
humor  and  of  pathos,  which  in  the  end 
cease  to  surprise  and  become  a  humor 
and  a  pathos  en  permanence  for  those 
who  see  the  universe  through  the  sym¬ 
pathetic,  sad,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
the  Aristophanic  eyes  of  Carlyle. 

In  whatever  else  Carlyle  may  have 
failed,  he  did  not  fail  in  impressing  on 
those  who  took  his  teaching  to  heart  a 
sense  of  the  momentous  issues  of  the 
time  ;  a  sense  that  a  great  social  revolu¬ 
tion  was  in  progress  ;  that  it  was  at¬ 
tended  with  stupendous  dangers,  and 
called  before  all  else  for  loyal,  obedient, 
faithful.  God-fearing  men.  He  would, 
if  it  were  possible,  have  helped  to  dis¬ 
cipline  and  train  a  regiment  of  modern 
Ironsides,  and  then  have  trusted  to  God 
to  send  a  Cromwell  to  be  their  leader. 
He  could  not  huzza  for  steam-engines, 
cotton,  and  oil,  and  coal.  Crystal  Pal¬ 
aces,  the  machinery  or  the  shows  of  so¬ 
ciety,  while  society  itself  was  ailing  at 
the  heart.  Reverence,  obedience,  spir¬ 
itual  insight,  fidelity  to  duty,  honest 
work — did  England  possess  more  or  less 
of  these  ?  If  less,  how  vain  and  wicked 
was  the  modern  cant  of  Progress  !  Prog¬ 
ress — yes,  progress  toward  the  devil 
and  the  black  pit  of  Gehenna. 

Mr.  John  Morley  has  spoken  of  Car¬ 
lyle’s  method  for  ascertaining  truth  as 
the  method  of  Rousseau.  ”  Each  bids 
us  look  within  our  own  bosoms  for  truth 
and  right,  postpones  reason  to  feeling, 
and  refers  to  introspection  and  a  fac¬ 
titious  something  called  Nature,  ques¬ 
tions  only  to  be  truly  solved  by  external 
observation  and  history.”  And  as  it 
were  in  contrast  with  such  a  method 
leading  only  to  pseudo-wisdom,  we  are 
told  that  the  force  of  Mr.  Mill’s  charac¬ 
ter  and  teaching  lay  in  that  ”  combina¬ 
tion  of  an  ardent  interest  in  human  im¬ 
provement  with  a  reasoned  attention  to 
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the  law  of  its  conditions,  which  alone 
deserves  to  be  honored  with  the  high 
name  of  wisdom.*’  But  Carlyle,  in 
truth,  inspected  society  with  a  penetrat¬ 
ing  vision,  and  the  observation  of  Mr. 
Mill — earnest,  disinterested,  admirable 
student  as  he  was — too  frequently  is  that 
of  a  one-eyed  observer,  or  a  man  born 
color-blind.  How  should  one  whose 
feelings  had  never  been  cultivated  in 
childhood  and  youth  observe  truly  ? 
How  should  a  man  whose  right  eye  had 
been  put  out  recognize,  for  example, 
the  importance  of  religion  as  a  factor  in 
society  ?  Mr.  Mill  reasoned.  His  rea¬ 
sonings  were  based  on  the  principle  that 
the  individual  must  take  the  general 
happiness  as  his  ultimate  end  ;  and  the 
reasoner  is  compelled  to  admit  that 
questions  of  ultimate  ends  do  not  admit 
of  proof  in  the  straightforward  sense  of 
the  term.  He,  the  philosophical  guide 
of  the  Liberal  party,  observed  and  rea¬ 
soned,  and  pr(^uced  a  Political  Econ¬ 
omy  ;  and  who  have  banished  the  or¬ 
thodox  Political  Economy  to  Saturn  and 
Jupiter?  No;  Mr.  Mill  too  often  ob¬ 
served  insufficiently,  or  reasoned  imper¬ 
fectly,  or  started  from  principles  too 
hastily  assumed.  Carlyle  brought,  at 
least,  the  complete  nature  of  a  devout 
and  passionate  man  to  the  aid  of  observ¬ 
ing  powers  of  extraordinary  keenness 
and  penetration.  And  not  without 
effect.  Mr.  Froude,  in  a  remarkable 
passage,  has  described  the  influence  of 
Carlyle's  writings  on  young  men  who 
felt  painfully  the  trouble  and  difficulty  of 
the  time,  and  were  agreed  to  have  done 
with  compromise  and  conventionalities. 
“  To  the  young,  the  generous,  to  every¬ 
one  who  took  life  seriously,  who  wished 
to  make  an  honorable  use  of  it,  and  could 
not  be  content  with  making  money,  his 
words  were  like  the  morning  reveille.” 
‘‘Carlyle’s  doctrine,”  says  Mr.  Morley, 
”  has  all  its  foundations  in  the  purest 
individualism.”  No ;  it  is  empirical 
utilitarianism,  confessing  that  it  cannot 
prove  anything  with  respect  to  ultimate 
ends,  which  cannot  pass  beyond  indi¬ 
vidualism  ;  and  Carlyle’s  doctrine  has 
its  roots  in  God — in  God,  not  to  be  re¬ 
vealed  after  death,  in  a  beatific  vision 
seated  upon  the  great  white  throne,  but 
here  and  now,  in  his  world  of  sinning, 
toiling,  suffering,  striving  men  and 
women.  ’*  It  is  to  you,  ye  workers,” 


he  writes,  ”  who  do  already  work,  and 
are  as  grown  men,  noble  and  honorable 
in  a  sort,  that  the  whole  world  calls  for 
new  work  and  nobleness.  Subdue 
mutiny,  discord,  widespread  despair  by 
manfulness,  justice,  mercy,  and  wisdom. 
Chaos  is  dark,  deep  as  Hell ;  let  light 
be,  and  there  is  instead  a  green  flowery 
world.  Oh,  it  is  great,  and  there  is  no 
other  greatness.  To  make  some  nook 
of  God’s  Creation  a  little  fruitfuller, 
better,  more  worthy  of  God  ;  to  make 
some  human  hearts  a  little  wiser,  man- 
fuller,  happier,  more  blessed,  less  ac¬ 
cursed  !”  Such  words  as  these,  and 
the  words — so  different  and  yet  not 
wholly  alien — from  the  pulpit  of  St. 
Mary's,  affected  young  and  ardent  spir¬ 
its  as  words  of  genuine  prophecy. 
*’  Early  in  the  eighteen-forties,”  writes 
Principal  Shairp,  when  the  Miscel¬ 
lanies  appeared,  and  became  known  to 
undergraduates  here  at  Oxford,  I  re¬ 
member  how  they  reached  the  more  ac¬ 
tive-minded,  one  by  one,  and  thrilled 
them  as  no  printed  book  ever  before  had 
thrilled  them.”  And  Mr.  Froude’s 
confession  will  not  be  forgotten  :  "  I, 
for  one  (if  I  may  so  far  speak  of  my¬ 
self),  was  saved  by  Carlyle’s  writings 
from  Positivism,  or  Romanism,  or 
Atheism,  or  any  other  of  the  creeds  or 
no-creeds  which  in  those  days  were 
whirling  us  about  in  Oxford  like  leaves 
in  an  autumn  storm.” 

Organization  of  labor,  if  well  under¬ 
stood,  said  Carlyle,  is  the  problem  of 
the  whole  future.  A  practical  attempt 
toward  its  solution  was  made  by  Mau¬ 
rice,  Kingsley,  Mr.  Ludlow,  and  others, 
who  took  the  name  of  ”  Christian  So¬ 
cialists,”  and,  having  little  in  common 
with  what  now  styles  itself  Socialism, 
beyond  a  sympathy  with  the  hardships 
and  wrongs  of  the  toiling  thousands, 
maintained  as  early  as  1849  the  principle 
of  co-operation  as  opposed  to  competi¬ 
tion.  The  literary  side  of  the  move¬ 
ment  is  represented  by  the  disciple, 
Kingsley,  rather  than  by  the  master, 
Maurice.  In  the  gospel  which  Kingsley 
preached  in  tale  and  sermon  there  was 
none  of  what  Mr.  Maurice  described  as 
Carlyle’s  wild  pantheistic  rant,  the  “  big 
inanity  of  Pantheism.”  He  spoke  of 
the  fatherhood  of  God,  and  of  the  union 
of  all  men  in  and  through  Jesus  Christ  ; 
and  yet  the  old  phrases  seemed  to  be  in- 
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spired  with  a  new  life  and  meaning. 
Temper  had  something  to  do  with  the 
effect  produced  by  Kingsley’s  words  : 
they  were  uttered  in  a  voice  so  ringing 
and  hearty  that  we  felt  them  to  be  a 
portion  of  his  very  life.  No  spiritual 
man  at  the  time  seemed  to  have  in  him 
so  much  of  the  natural  man,  no  natural 
man  seemed  to  have  so  much  of  the 
spiritual  man,  as  Kingsley.*  Our  Bible 
grew  dearer  to  us,  and  our  biceps.  We 
had  our  modern  ideals — the  Chartist 
peer,  the  lord-loving  democrat,  the 
squire-priest  ;  yet  we  felt  ourselves  far 
removed  from  Young  England,  and 
thought  scorn  of  the  stucco  mediaeval- 
ism  of  Couingsh  and  Sybil.  Viewed 
from  our  less  chivalrous  elder  days,  the 
enthusiasm  of  that  time  seems  somewhat 
of  an  enthusiasm  prepense  and  self-con¬ 
scious  ;  and  yet  it  had  a  use  and  gallant¬ 
ry  of  its  own.  Charles  Kingsley  assur¬ 
edly  did  not  solve  with  a  few  hearty 
words  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx.  He 
had  not  perhaps  a  single  capital  thought 
for  his  own  age,  but  he  brought  that 
which  is  perennially  fresh  and  inspiring 
— a  vivid  and  kindling  personality. 
Here  was  a  human  being  alive  at  many 
points,  with  senses  singularly  keen,  a 
kind  of  enthusiasm  in  the  very  blood, 
intellect  quick  and  stirring,  imagination 
not  winged  but  swift  of  foot  as  a  racer, 
a  generous  temper,  a  hand  prompt  in 
deeds  of  public  good,  and  at  the  back 
of  temperament  a  character  which  grew 
more  close-knit  as  time  went  on.  His 
teaching  breathed  courage,  purity,  love. 
His  words  rang  bright  and  clear  in  the 
morning  air.  It  was  much  to  proclaim 
in  a  saculum  realisticum  that  the  world  is 
sacred  for  those  whose  purpose  is  high. 
It  was  not  useless  amid  a  Catholic  reac¬ 
tion  and  a  mediaeval  revival  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  the  natural  man,  to  present 
ideals  of  a  life  more  true  to  the  time, 
more  courageous  and  robust  than  that 
of  the  modem  medievalist,  and  to  do 
honor  to  a  great  epoch  of  our  national 
history  which  an  attempt  was  made  to 
discredit  as  Protestant  and  worldly.  It 
was  well  to  rouse  public  spirit  and  to 
set  forth  our  duties  to  the  toilers  in 
great  cities,  even  though  the  public 

*  I  make  use  of  some  portions  of  a  review 
of  the  EvtrtUy  Edition  of  Charles  Kingsley  s 
Novels,  contributed  by  me  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gautte,  November  36,  1881. 


spirit  may  have  been  somewhat  headlong 
in  its  career.  In  any  picture  of  the 
midmost  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  figure  of  Kingsley  must  attract 
attention  among  the  high  lights  of  the 
picture.  With  justice  he  was  described 
by  Mill  as  **  a  man  who  is  himself  one 
of  the  good  influences  of  the  age.” 

Alton  Locke  has  a  social  and  a  relig¬ 
ious,  but  hardly  a  political  purpose. 
The  duty  of  the  Church,  as  Kingsley 
conceived,  was  to  serve  and  save  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  men,  not  to  advance 
the  interests  of  a  party  in  the  state  or  of 
an  individual  man.  When  we  read  in 
the  preface  to  Coningsby  itai  the  Church 
is  ”  a  sacred  corporation  for  the  promul¬ 
gation  and  maintenance  in  Europe  of 
certain  Asian  principles,”  we  cannot 
but  entertain  a  shrewd  suspicion  that 
one  of  the  Asian  principles  was  the 
sacred  mission  of  the  New  Toryism,  as 
led  by  a  certain  brilliant  and  mysterious 
son  of  Shem.  It  was  a  strange  eddy  of 
thought  and  feeling  that  caught  Young 
England  into  its  advancing  whirl — a 
composition  of  forces  resulting  from  the 
meeting  of  the  democratic  movement, 
the  mediaeval  revival,  the  romantic 
movement,  and  some  of  the  traditions 
of  Toryism.  As  a  rebuke  to  the  ma¬ 
terialistic  temper  of  the  middle  classes, 
as  a  protest  against  low  utilitarian  views, 
as  an  exposition  of  the  misery  and 
seething  discontent  of  the  toiling  masses, 
as  an  announcement  to  the  English  aris¬ 
tocrat  that  a  new  and  better  role  was 
open  to  him  than  that  of  a  W'hig  oligarch 
of  the  Venetian  party,  Coningsby  and 
Sybil  were  enlightening  and  effective  ; 
at  the  least  they  raised  questions  and 
provoked  thought.  For  those  who 
would  study  the  workings  of  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  mind  they  must  always  possess  a 
singular  interest.  But  a  political  mani¬ 
festo  in  three  volumes  is  not  a  work  of 
art,  and  when  we  come  close  to  Sidonia 
and  Sybil  it  is  masks,  not  faces,  that  we 
see. 

What  light  or  strength  have  the  poets 
of  the  Victorian  half-century  brought  to 
serve  us  in  our  need  ?  How  are  the 
thought  and  passion  of  the  time  em¬ 
bodied  in  their  verse  ?  One,  who  for 
intellectual  power — no  unimportant  gift 
to  a  poet — may  rank  first,  or  almost 
first,  among  the  poets  of  the  period, 
Henry  Taylor,  occupied  himself  with 
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the  permanent  and  universal  sources 
and  elements  of  poetry,  and  rarely 
touched  on  ideas  or  emotions  peculiar 
to  his  own  day.  Serving  our  country 
as  one  of  her  most  steadfast  and  high- 
minded  public  servants,  he  gave  the 
prose  side  of  his  mind  to  his  official 
work,  and  reserved  its  poetical  side  for 
dramatic  history  more  on  a  level  with 
Elizabethan  work  than  any  produced  in 
England  since  the  Elizabethan  age,  and 
for  romantic  comedy  which  might  take 
its  place  by  the  side  of  any  comedy 
written  between  1600  and  1640  by  any 
other  hand  than  that  of  Shakespeare. 
Questions  of  metaphysics,  questions  of 
theology,  had  no  natural  attraction  for 
Henry  Taylor's  intellect,  and  thus  he 
was  little  afflicted  by  some  of  the  most 
distracting  troubles  of  our  time  ;  but  he 
had  an  inexhaustible  interest  in  human 
character,  and  he  gathered  from  action, 
observation,  meditation,  suffering,  and 
delight  a  fund  of  moral  wisdom  which 
had  in  it  nothing  merely  abstract,  theo¬ 
retical,  or  doctrinaire,  and  which  was 
all  available  for  the  purposes  of  his  art. 
Or  rather,  having  observed  and  general¬ 
ized,  he  threw  back  into  the  concrete 
the  general  conclusions  obtained,  with 
additions  and  improvements  from  the 
fancy.  It  is  impossible,  perhaps,  that 
such  work  should  in  any  age  be  as  pop¬ 
ular  as  work  which  appeals  to  the  pecul¬ 
iar  tastes  and  feelings  of  the  age,  but  it 
is  equally  impossible  that  it  should  ever 
decline  in  worth  or  estimation  beyond 
the  high  level  once  attained.  Philip  van 
Artrvelde  and  The  Virgin  Widow  will 
certainly  interest  lovers  of  dramatic 
poetry  two  hundred  years  hence  no  less 
than  they  interest  lovers  of  dramatic 
poetry  to-day,  for  they  are  wrought  out 
of  the  enduring  stuff  of  human  charac¬ 
ter,  oat  of  the  ever-enduring  labor  and 
sorrow  and  joy  of  the  life  of  man. 

If  a  plebiscite  were  to  pronounce  to¬ 
day  on  the  question,  **  Who  is  the  rep¬ 
resentative  poet  of  the  Victorian 
period  ?’  ’  it  is  possible  that  the  votes 
might  go  in  favor  of  Mr.  Browning. 
Yet  the  fact  is  as  certain  as  any  fact  can 
be — as  certain  as  that  Millais  and  not 
Watts,  or  Leighton,  or  Burne  Jones  will 
be  looked  on  as  our  representative 
painter — that  Tennyson  will  remain  the 
singer  of  the  age.  It  is  not  the  poet 
who  brings  the  gift  most  needed  by  his 


own  time  who  represents  that  time  best ; 
such  a  poet  may  be  rejected  by  the  age 
as  an  alien.  It  is  he  (to  use  the  meta¬ 
phor  applied  to  another  purpose  by  Mr. 
Gladstone)  who  gives  back  to  his  con¬ 
temporaries  as  a  river  that  which  he  has 
received  from  them  as  vapor.  In  the 
earlier  years  of  the  present  century 
Byron  and  Shelley  had  carried  on  the 
impulse  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  and 
in  a  period  of  reaction — the  period  of 
the  White  Terror,  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
of  Eldon,  and  Castlereagh,  and  Sid- 
mouth — they  had  advanced  the  claims 
of  nations  and  individuals  to  freedom  : — 

“  Yet,  Freedom  !  yet  thy  banner,  torn,  but 
flyinR. 

Streams  like  the  thunder-storm  against  the 
wind." 

The  principle  of  order  had  found  a 
noble  exponent  in  Wordsworth.  When 
the  struggle  for  parliamentary  reform  was 
ended  in  1832,  it  seemed  as  if  for  our 
own  country  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  of  order  were  reconciled  and  might 
march  onward  with  hand  clasped  in 
hand  ;  and  because  freedom  and  order 
were  at  length  conjoined  in  amity,  a 
steadfast  progress  of  society  was  assured. 
Science  was  daily  achieving  conquests 
for  humanity  ;  commerce  was  wresting 
new  realms  from  barbarism  ;  and  should 
not  Poetry  gaze  into  the  future,  the  light 
of  hope  within  her  eyes  ?  It  is  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  majestic  order  at  one  with 
freedom,  and  of  human  progress  as  re¬ 
sulting  from  these,  which  inspires  the 
earlier  poetry  of  Tennyson.  King  Ar¬ 
thur  may  fall  in  battle  and  disappear 
from  men’s  sight ;  the  whole  Round 
Table  may  be  dissolved.  Shall  we 
therefore  despair  or  lament  with  intem¬ 
perate  grief  ?  No  ;  “  the  old  order 
changeth,  giving  place  to  new.”  Is  the 
heart  sore  with  some  individual  loss  or 
grief  ?  Let  us  not  look  back.  The  dis¬ 
tance  beacons,  and  not  in  vain. 

"  Forward,  forward  let  us  range. 
Let  the  great  world  spin  for  ever  down  the 
ringing  grooves  of  change." 

Only  let  the  men  of  England  see  to  it 
that  this  movement  of  advance,  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  be  untroubled  by 
violence  and  ”  school-boy  heat  ”  and 
”  blind  hysterics rather  let  it  be 
such  ordered  progress  as  befits — 
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*'  A  land  of  settled  government, 

A  land  of  old  and  just  renown. 

Where  freedom  slowly  broadens  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent.” 

For  order  and  freedom  must  henceforth 
be  inseparably  united. 

The  poet’s  sympathy  with  science  is 
ardent  in  an  age  when  science  “  reaches 
forth  her  arms  to  feel  from  world  to 
world  and  yet  once  or  twice  his  spirit 
is  vexed  by  doubts  as  to  the  possibility 
of  reconciling  scientific  observations 
with  his  spiritual  faiths  and  hopes. 
Happily  as  yet  science  had  not  grown 
the  remorseless  antagonist  of  faith,  un¬ 
dermining  by  her  reasonings  the  very 
conscience  and  the  religious  sentiment  ; 
therefore  it  suffices  that  the  heart,  in 
Tennyson’s  poem,  should  stand  up  as 
the  champion  of  the  soul  : — 

**  A  warmth  within  the  breast  would  melt 
The  freezing  reason’s  colder  part. 

And  like  a  man  in  wrath  the  heart 
Stood  up  and  answered,  *  I  have  felt.’  ” 

Largely  viewed,  science  cannot  but  min¬ 
ister  to  human  welfare  if  only  its  free¬ 
dom  be  in  harmony  with  spiritual 
order  : — 

“  Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more. 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell.” 

The  “  crowning  race,”  as  conceived  by 
Tennyson,  is  one  that  shall  look,  eye  to 
eye,  on  knowledge  ;  holding  the  earth 
under  command,  reading  nature  like  an 
open  book  ;  possessing  majestic  order 
in  a  system  of  vast  federations  which 
shall  bind  nation  to  nation  in  peace, 
and  having  a  reverent  faith  in — 

“  One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 

And  one  far-off  divine  event. 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves.” 

Tennyson’s  feelings  kept  pace  with 
those  of  his  generation  ;  and  in  1855, 
after  the  days  of  the  Chartist  upheaval, 
after  Carlyle’s  vehement  indictment  of 
the  status  quOy  and  those  meagre  results 
which  followed  the  generous  efforts  of 
Christian  Socialists  to  serve  the  suffer¬ 
ing  poor,  his  tone  grows  troubled.  As¬ 
signing  in  Maud  the  exaggerated  de¬ 
nunciation  of  social  wrongs  to  a  speaker 
of  morbid  temperament,  Tennyson  ex¬ 
pressed  through  the  hero  of  his  mono¬ 
drama  fears  and  doubts  which  assailed 
his  own  heart  and  the  hearts  of  many 
thoughtful  men.  He,  who  had  dreamed 
of  peace  and  a  federation  of  races,  finds 


in  the  battle  ardors  of  a  righteous  war 
deliverance  from  the  selfishness  and 
supineness  of  spirit  which  had  made 
social  life  no  better  than  an  internecine 
strife  during  days  that  were  styled  days 
of  peace. 

In  1886  the  tone  grows  yet  more 
troubled.  Again  the  dramatic  device  is 
adopted,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  re¬ 
gard  every  utterance  of  the  speaker  in 
the  second  Locksley  Hall  as  expressing 
a  conviction  of  the  writer.  But  the 
volume  which  contains  this  poem,  and 
presents  in  the  character  of  Philip  Edgar 
an  example  of  the  havoc  wrought  in 
young  spirits  by  egoism  finding  its  war¬ 
rant  in  a  philosophy  falsely  so  called, 
cannot  be  viewed  as  other  than  an  in¬ 
dictment  of  the  times.  And  assuredly 
the  poet’s  apprehension  that  in  our  own 
days  the  course  of  time  may  have 
swerved,  “  crooked  and  turned  upon 
itself”  in  a  “backward-steaming 
curve,”  is  an  apprehension  shared  by 
many  thoughtful  minds.  The  writer  of 
the  second  Locksley  Hall  has  again  given 
back  as  a  river  that  which  he  received 
from  men  about  him  as  a  vapor — the 
fears  of  faith  in  presence  of  a  godless 
science,  the  social  fears  in  presence  of  a 
revolution  inspired  by  selfish  greeds, 
the  fears  of  art  in  presence  of  a  base 
naturalism  which  only  recognizes  the 
beast  in  man. 

But  we  have  as  yet  noted  only  one- 
half  of  Tennyson’s  gift  to  his  time.  A 
distinguished  living  critic  has  sp>oken  of 
the  renascence  of  the  spirit  of  wonder 
and  romance  in  poetry  and  art,  which 
began  in  the  last  century  with  Ossian 
and  Chatterton  and  Percy’s  Reliques,  as 
one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
history  of  English  poetry  since  the  days 
of  Addison  and  Pope.  To  that  renas¬ 
cence  of  wonder  the  poetry  of  Tenny¬ 
son  has  contributed  in  no  slight  degree. 
While  we  read  his  verse  we  are  now  in 
the  heart  of  our  nineteenth  century, 
aware  of  all  the  hopes  and  fears  and 
doubts  of  this  our  day,  and  now  we  are 
alone  in  some  world  of  old  romance,  or 
gaze  forth  from  some — 

”  Magic  casement,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn.” 

The  Lady  of  Shalott,  Sir  Galahad, 
St.  .Agnes,  Oriana,  The  Sleeping  Beauty, 
Morte  S Arthur,  are  poems  belonging 
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to  that  movement  in  literature  and  art 
which  Mr.  Theodore  Watts  has  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  Renascence  of  Wonder. 
The  sense  of  romantic  aloofness  from 
our  present  place  and  time  is  perhaps 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  in  Tennyson’s 
poetry  we  never  become  naturalized 
citizens  of  that  far  country,  but  pass  in 
and  out  of  the  region  of  romance,  never 
dwelling  in  it  so  long  or  so  exclusively 
as  to  receive  its  marvels  with  the  wel¬ 
come  of  familiarity  or  that  tranquil  ex¬ 
pectation  with  which  one  looks  for  the 
next  apparition  of  wonder  in  a  dream. 

To  have  felt  the  growing  difficulties 
of  faith,  and  the  increasing  intellectual 
anarchy  in  the  years  between  1832  and 
1851  one  must  have  been  born  some 
years  later  than  Tennyson  and  have 
known  Oxford  in  those  days  when,  as 
Mr.  Froude  writes,  the  creeds  or  no 
creeds  were  whirling  young  spirits  about 
like  leaves  in  an  autumn  storm.  It  is 
this  whirl  which  we  feel  in  the  poetry 
of  Clough,  and  yet  amid  the  whirl  we 
become  aware  of  the  steadfastness  of  a 
nature,  sorely  perplexed  indeed,  and 
driven  hither  and  thither,  yet  of  un¬ 
wavering  moral  integrity.  No  doctrine 
offered  for  his  acceptance  seemed  to 
give  him  a  complete  account  of  the  facts 
of  life  ;  the  dogmas  of  theology  were 
the  translations  into  the  language  of  the 
intellect  of  religious  instincts  and  aspi¬ 
rations,  the  reality  of  which  he  could  not 
and  would  not  deny  ;  yet  the  ascer¬ 
tained  truths  of  science  seemed  to  ren¬ 
der  the  acceptance  of  theological  dogma 
impossible.  Perhaps  a  future  reconcili¬ 
ation  of  these  conflicting  aspects  of  truth 
might  be  hoped  for  ;  meanwhile  it  was 
the  duty  of  a  man  who  would  not  prac¬ 
tise  a  fraud  on  his  own  intellect  to  hold 
himself  unattached  to  positive  creeds, 
whether  theological  or  scientific  ;  it  was 
a  duty  to  wait  for  further  light.  Let  us, 
said  Clough,  attend  the  clouded  hill, 
and  expect  the  voice  of  him  who  entered 
into  the  cloud.  Perhaps  he  will  de¬ 
scend  the  mount  with  sacred  light  shin¬ 
ing  from  his  countenance,  bearing  the 
tables  of  the  new  law  ;  meanwhile,  let 
us  not  turn  back  to  Egypt,  nor  dance  at 
the  bidding  of  the  priest  around  a  Gold¬ 
en  Calf.  This  mood  of  waiting  for 
further  light,  this  attitude  of  expectant 
attention,  would  become  with  many  na¬ 
tures  a  source  of  moral  weakness,  and 


might  give  a  dangerous  vantage-ground 
to  temptations  of  egoism  and  faithless 
self-indulgence.  Clough  maintained 
his  attitude  strenuously  and  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  self-denial  under  the  strictest  sense 
of  duty.  He  demonstrated  that  such 
an  attitude  of  expectant  attention  is  in¬ 
consistent  neither  with  a  wholesome 
practical  activity  nor  with  a  profoundly 
religious  spirit.  There  is  a  sanative 
virtue  in  his  writings  which  proceeds 
from  moral  steadfastness,  and  a  virile 
temper  that  refuses  mere  spiritual  com¬ 
fort  and  luxury,  a  pillow  of  faith  for  the 
weary  head,  an  opiate  of  pious  senti¬ 
ment  to  lull  and  cloud  the  brain. 

Clough’s  college  friend,  who  has  la¬ 
mented  his  loss  in  the  one  pastoral  elegy 
in  our  language  which  approaches  Lyci- 
das  in  beauty,  suffered  more  deeply 
than  Clough  from  la  maladie  du  slide . 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  poetry  in  great 
part  is  an  exquisitely  delicate  and  lucid 
record  of  the  trials  of  a  spirit  divided 
against  itself.  Clough’s  nature,  how¬ 
ever  it  may  appear  otherwise  to  super¬ 
ficial  observers,  was  not  a  divided  na¬ 
ture  ;  it  was  whole  and  sound,  although 
perplexed  by  irreconcilable  aspects  of 
truth.  His  will  was  not  diseased  ;  it 
was  prompt  to  act  upon  any  authorita¬ 
tive  summons  of  duty,  should  such  sum¬ 
mons  make  itself  audible.  Mr.  Arnold’s 
gifts  as  a  poet  were  incomparably  rarer 
and  finer,  but  it  was  more  difficult  for 
him  to  live  steadfastly  his  true  life,  the 
life  poetic,  since  in  him  the  will  itself 
had  been  attacked  by  the  malady  of  the 
age.  His  various  sympathies  perplex 
and  entangle  him  (I  speak  of  the  poet 
of  past  days,  not  of  the  prose-writer  of 
the  present)  ;  he  yields  on  this  side  and 
recovers  himself,  yields  on  that  side  and 
recovers  himself,  and  loses  by  each 
yielding  some  of  the  strength  of  his  soul. 
He  would  fain  simplify  his  life  by  sub¬ 
mitting  to  one  dominant  set  of  motives, 
but  he  cannot.  He  admires  the  tren¬ 
chant  force  of  will  of  a  hardy  nature,  but 
he  does  not  see  how  this  can  be  con¬ 
joined  with  what  is  dearer  to  him — 
gentleness,  tenderness,  love.  He  longs 
for  the  release  from  isolation  and  self- 
consciousness  which  passion  and  true 
fellowship  with  -another  human  spirit 
bring,  but  he  cannot  quite  attain  this 
and  relapses,  confessing  that  love  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  change,  and  that  each  of  us  must 
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dwell  alone.  He  is  swayed  by  emotions 
too  powerful  for  him,  and  to  Mr.  Arnold, 
as  revealed  in  his  poems,  deep  feeling, 
instead  of  bringing  a  rapturous  calm  or 
a  resolved  energy  of  will,  brings  restless* 
ness  and  fever.  He  would  fain  pos¬ 
sess  his  soul,  and  would  be  willing  to 
embrace  a  cold  and  barren  quietism,  for 
sake  of  the  calm  that  accompanies  it  ; 
but  knowledge,  and  beauty,  and  culture 
solicit  him  with  promises  too  delightful 
to  be  disregarded.  To  know  that  there 
are  things  higher,  nobler,  more  endur¬ 
ing  than  himself  fortified  the  soul  of 
Clough,  and  delivered  it  from  egoistic 
solicitude.  To  Mr.  Arnold  the  contrast 
between  the  feverish  life  and  barren  toil 
of  man  and  the  serene  beauty  and  large 
sure  operancy  of  nature  becomes  at 
times  a  reproach  and  almost  a  despair. 
A  wholesome  physical  enjoyment  of 
open  air  and  the  good  things  of  sky, 
mountain,  and  stream,  with  quickened 
pulsation  of  the  blood  and  a  heightened 
sense  of  living,  is  characteiistic  of 
Clough’s  relations  with  external  nature. 
Mr.  Arnold  feels  with  infinitely  greater 
delicacy,  but  with  less  sanity.  He  turns 
to  Nature  for  deliverance  from  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  his  own  restless  feelings, 
and  he  sinks  into  her  calms  and  mild 
depths,  and  is  for  a  little  time  at  rest ; 
then  a  touch,  a  thought,  a  nameless 
nothing,  and  the  trouble  of  heart  and 
brain  begins  anew.  The  dreaming  gar¬ 
den-trees,  the  full  moon,  and  the  white 
evening  star,  the  dewy  dark  obscurity 
down  at  the  far  horizon’s  rim,  the  un¬ 
troubled  and  unpassionate  spices  of  the 
sky,  the  soft  sea  breaking  at  his  feet, 
the  lovely  mountain  line,  the  gracious 
solitude  of  the  hills  at  dawn,  the  dim¬ 
ness  of  the  Alpine  pine-wood,  all  in  na¬ 
ture  that  consoles  and  soothes  rather 
than  what  summons  or  impels,  is  that 
to  which  Mr.  Arnold  loves  to  abandon 
sense  and  spirit.  Having  gained  a  brief 
season  of  refreshment,  he  again  takes 
up  uneasily  his  burden  of  a  feverish 
heart  and  divided  will,  and  endeavors 
to  pursue  his  way  with  Stoical  calm,  or 
at  the  lowest,  with  a  pathetic  resigna¬ 
tion.  It  is  no  common  spirit  which  can 
thus  feel  and  delicately  mirror  for  us 
the  malady  of  the  century.  Could  he 
but  lose  sight  of  the  ideal,  his  sufiering 
were  at  an  end.  But  it  is  a  virtue  of 
Mr.  Arnold’s  poetry  that  the  flying  per¬ 


fect  is  never  out  of  view  ;  he  falters  in 
the  pursuit,  but  the  pursuit  is  never 
wholly  abandoned. 

What  is  here  said  has  reference  to 
Mr.  Arnold  as  he  stands  confessed  to 
us  in  his  earlier  volumes  of  verse.  In 
his  prose  writings  there  was  discernible 
an  intellectual  hauteur  which  contrasted 
with  the  uneasiness  and  moral  incerti¬ 
tude  of  his  versified  moods,  and  which 
implied  that  a  dogmatist  stood  erect 
under  the  shifting  senstitiveness  of  the 
poet.  A  dogmatist — for  Mr.  Arnold  is 
not  merely  a  critic  who  interprets  the 
minds  of  other  men  through  his  sensi¬ 
tiveness  and  his  sympathies  ;  he  delivers 
with  authority  the  conclusions  of  his  in¬ 
tellect  ;  he  formulates  ideas.  A  thought¬ 
ful  observer  might  have  predicted  long 
since  that  the  poet,  the  shy,  refined, 
elder  brother  in  Mr.  Arnold’s  twofold 
nature — would  have  withdrawn,  sad¬ 
dened  and  unnerved,  while  the  stirring, 
effective,  and  happier  younger  brother, 
the  critic,  came  forward  and  played  a 
brilliant  part  in  the  world.  But  these 
elder  brothers  are  dear  to  us  by  virtue 
of  the  very  qualities  that  lead  them  to  the 
shade.  We  are  grateful  for  all  the  quick¬ 
ening  ideas,  all  the  happy  phrases,  with 
which  the  younger  brother  has  provoked 
the  slow-moving  mind  of  our  country  : 
“  sweetness  and  light,”  ”  Hebraism,” 
“Hellenism,”  “the  barbarian,”  “  the 
note  of  provinciality,”  “tweet  reason¬ 
ableness,”  “  a  magnified  non-natural 
man  we  rejoice  that  each  barb  of 
thought  has  pierced  and  rankled.  Yet 
our  heart  reverts  fondly  to  the  elder 
brother,  the  vanished  poet.  Escaping 
from  his  languors  and  fevers  and  sick 
fatigues,  did  he  join  himself  to  some 
tribe  of  roving  gypsies  ?  Shall  we  catch 
sight  of  him  above  Godstow  Bridge  at 
noon  some  day  in  haytime,  or  at  early 
morning,  or  when  the  stars  come  out, 
wandering  in  some  solitude  of  the  Cum- 
ner  hills  ?  or  under  the  stars  espy  the 
form  of  the  fugitive  singer  punting 
across  the  Thames  at  Bablock-hithe  ; 

**  And  leaning  backward  in  a  pensive  dream 

And  foatering  in  his  lap  a  heap  of  flowers, 

Pluck'd  in  shy  fields  and  ditunt  Wychwood 
bowers. 

And  his  eyes  resting  on  the  moonlit  stream.” 

If  Mr.  Arnold  is  the  poet  of  our  times 
who  as  poet  could  least  resist  la  maladie 
tht  slide  in  its  subtler  forms,  he  whose 
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energy  of  heart  and  soul  most  absolutely 
rejects  and  repels  its  influence  is  Mr. 
Browning.  To  him  this  world  appears 
to  be  a  palaestra  in  which  we  are  trained 
and  tested  for  other  lives  to  come  ;  it  is 
a  gymnasium  for  athletes.  Action,  pas¬ 
sion,  knowledge,  beauty,  science,  art — 
these  are  names  of  some  of  the  means 
and  instruments  of  our  training  and 
education.  The  vice  of  vices,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  ethical  creed,  is  languor  of 
heart,  lethargy  or  faintness  of  spirit, 
with  the  dimness  of  vision  and  feeble¬ 
ness  of  hand  attending  such  moral  ener¬ 
vation.  Which  of  us  does  not  suffer 
now  and  again  from  a  touch  of  spiritual 
paralysis  ?  Mr.  Browning’s  poetry,  to 
describe  it  in  a  word,  is  a  galvanic  bat¬ 
tery  for  the  use  of  spiritual  paralytics. 
At  first  the  shock  and  the  tingling  fright¬ 
ened  patients  away  ;  now  they  crowd  to 
the  physician  and  celebrate  the  cure. 
Which  of  us  does  not  need  at  times  that 
virtue  should  pass  into  him  from  a 
stronger  human  soul  ?  To  touch  the 
singing  robes  of  the  author  of  Rabbi  Ben 
Ezra  and  Prospice  and  The  Gramma¬ 
rian  s  Funeral^  is  to  feel  an  influx  of  new 
strength.  W’e  gain  from  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing,  each  in  his  degree,  some  of  that 
moral  ardor  and  spiritual  faith  and  vigor 
of  human  sympathy  which  make  inter¬ 
esting  to  him  all  the  commonplace,  con¬ 
fused,  and  ugly  portions  of  life,  those 
portions  of  life  which,  grating  too  harsh¬ 
ly  on  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  sensitive¬ 
ness,  disturb  his  self-possession  and 
trouble  his  lucidity,  causing  him  often, 
in  his  verse,  to  turn  away  from  this  vul¬ 
gar,  distracting  world  to  quietism  and 
solitude,  or  a  refined  self-culture  that 
lacks  the  most  masculine  qualities  of 
discipline.  To  preserve  those  spiritual 
truths  which  are  most  precious  to  him 
Mr.  Browning  does  not  retreat,  like  the 
singer  of  In  Memoriam,  into  the  citadel 
of  the  heart  ;  rather,  an  armed  combat¬ 
ant,  he  makes  a  sortie  into  the  world  of 
worldlings  and  unbelievers,  and  from 
among  errors  and  falsehoods  and  base¬ 
nesses  and  crimes,  he  captures  new  truths 
for  the  soul.  It  is  not  in  calm  medita¬ 
tion  or  a  mystical  quiet  that  the  clearest 
perception  of  divine  things  comes  to 
him  ;  it  is  rather  through  the  struggle  of 
the  will,  through  the  strife  of  passion, 
and  as  much  through  foiled  desite  and 
defeated  endeavor  as  through  attainment 
Nxw  Sxaits. — VoL.  XLVI.,  No.  a 


and  success.  For  asceticism,  in  the 
sense  of  that  word  which  signifles  a 
maiming  and  marring  of  our  complete 
humanity,  Mr.  Browning’s  doctrine  of 
life  leaves  no  place  ;  but  if  asceticism 
mean  heroic  exercise,  the  Mskesis  of  the 
athlete,  the  whole  of  human  existence, 
as  he  conceives,  is  designed  as  a  school 
of  strenuous  and  joyous  asceticism. 
“  Our  human  impulses  toward  knowl¬ 
edge,  toward  beauty,  toward  love,"  it 
has  been  well  said,  “  are  reverenced  by 
him  as  the  signs  and  tokens  of  a  world 
not  included  in  that  which  meets  the 
senses.’’  Therefore,  he  must  needs  wel¬ 
come  the  whole  fulness  of  earthly 
beauty,  as  in  itself  good,  but  chiefly 
precious  because  it  is  a  pledge  and 
promise  of  beauty  not  partial  and  earth¬ 
ly,  but  in  its  heavenly  plenitude.  And 
how  dare  he  seek  to  narrow  or  enfeeble 
the  affections,  when  in  all  their  errors 
and  their  never-satisfied  aspirations,  he 
discovers  evidence  of  an  infinite  love, 
from  which  they  proceed  and  toward 
which  they  tend  ?  Nor  would  he  stifle 
any  high  ambition,  for  it  is  a  wing  to 
the  spirit  lifting  man  toward  heights  of 
knowledge  or  passion  or  power  which 
rise  unseen  beyond  the  things  of  sense, 
heights  on  which  man  hereafter  may  at¬ 
tain  the  true  fulfilment  of  his  destiny. 

If  we  were  to  try  to  express  in  one 
word  the  special  virtue  of  the  work  of 
the  ardent  poetess  who  stood  and  sang 
by  Mr.  Browning’s  side,  that  word  could 
be  no  other  than  love.  It  was  her  part 
to  show  how  the  ideality  of  poetry  does 
not  lead  the  singer  away  from  human¬ 
ity,  but  rather  bids  him  enter  into  the 
inmost  chambers  of  love  and  tender  de¬ 
sire.  The  poems  of  Mrs.  Browning 
which  we  remember  with  gratitude  are 
not  those  that  were  derived  from  her 
learned  studies,  nor  those  which  show 
her  ineffectually  straining  after  a  vague 
sublimity  of  thought,  but  those  that 
come  to  us  straight  from  "  the  red-ripe 
of  the  heart."  The  Cry  of  the  Children^ 
Cowper's  Grave,  Little  Mattie,  and  others 
akin  to  these  are  dearer  to  us  than  any 
son^s  of  any  seraphim  or  rhapsodies  of 
life  s  progress.  And  what  is  Casa  Guidi 
Windo^vs  but  a  woman’s  love-making 
with  a  nation  ?  And  what  is  Aurora 
Leigh  but  a  romance  with  a  purpose,  the 
purpose  being  to  show  that  what  is  most 
precious  in  art  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
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the  other  what  is  most  precious  in  mod¬ 
ern  schemes  for  the  regeneration  or 
amelioration  of  society,  must  perish  un¬ 
less  both  art  and  social  polity  be  based 
on  the  life  of  the  affections — the  com¬ 
mon  heart  of  man  and  woman  ?  With 
some  of  the  philosophising  of  the  poem 
we  can  well  dispense,  and  we  would  give 
it  all  for  the  picture  of  Marian  Erie's 
boy,  “  the  yearling  creature,  warm  and 
moist  with  life  to  the  bottom  of  his  dim¬ 
ples,”  as  he  lies  upon  the  bed  : — 

"  The  pretty  baby-mouth 
Shut  close  as  if  for  dreaming  that  it  sucked. 
The  little  naked  feet,  drawn  up  the  way 
Of  nested  birdlings;  everything  so  soft 
And  tender. — to  the  tiny  holdfast  hands, 
Which  closing  on  a  finger  into  sleep. 

Had  kept  the  mould  of  *t.” 

The  violin’s  fulness  and  the  violin’s  in¬ 
tensity  are  in  the  Sonnets  from  the  Por¬ 
tuguese,  and  no  note  is  falsely  touched, 
for  the  music  here  has  no  other  meaning 
to  express  than  that  of  perfect  love. 

But  how  shall  the  heart  bear  itself  in 
presence  of  the  conclusions  of  modern 
science,  which  seem  to  desolate  it  and 
rob  it  of  its  most  cherished  hopes  ? 
What  new  heroism  of  the  heart  is  pos¬ 
sible  in  these  our  days,  by  which  it  may 
confront  the  truth  and  still  live  nobly, 
even  if  sadly  ?  It  was  a  woman  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  resolve  these  questions  for 
herself  and  us  by  the  aid  of  imaginative 
genius.  With  her  active  truthfulness  of 
intellect  and  her  passionate  desire  to 
make  her  life  square  with  facts.  George 
Eliot  sought  for  knowledge  from  every 
side,  endeavoring  to  appropriate  and  as¬ 
similate  it  for  the  highest  uses.  But 
conscience,  the  moral  element,  was  su¬ 
preme  in  her  nature,  and  drew  all  things 
toward  itself.  And  setond  only  to  con¬ 
science  stood  those  deep  and  tender  af¬ 
fections  which  bound  her  to  her  fellows. 
The  scientific  acquisitions  and  ideas  of 
our  time,  therefore,  interested  her  pro¬ 
foundly,  and  she  instantly  turned  over 
these  acquisitions  and  ideas  to  study 
their  ethical  side  and  their  bearings  on 
the  affections  ;  to  ascertain  how  they 
stand  related,  first  to  character  and  con¬ 
duct,  and  secondly  to  love  and  joy. 
The  result  at  which  George  Eliot  arrives 
is  fortifying,  not  gladdening.  Joy,  she 
tells  os,  is  not  possible — at  least  in  this 
present  time — to  one  who  would  seek  it 
as  a  personal  possession  ;  or,  if  possible. 


it  is  so  only  through  some  inadequacy 
of  nature,  some  narrowness  or  shallow¬ 
ness  of  heart,  which  renders  it  inacces¬ 
sible  to  the  great  sorrow  of  the  world. 
The  higher  nature  must  accept  the 
higher  rule  ;  only  by  self-renouncement 
can  such  an  one  attain  that  heroic 
strength  or  that  grave  and  sweet  com¬ 
posure  which  must  stand  in  the  place  of 
joy.  The  motive  of  this  self-renounce¬ 
ment  can  henceforth  be  no  hope  of  any 
“  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant”  from  any  supernatural  lord  or 
master,  but  only  the  desire  to  serve  the 
actual  men  and  women  who  surround 
us,  and  those  who  shall  follow  ys  and 
them  upon  this  earth.  George  Eliot 
could  not  be  content  to  shape  her  char¬ 
acter  and  conduct  by  mere  guess,  con¬ 
jecture,  or  probability.  The  hesitancy 
of  endless  questioning  and  re-questioning 
was  intolerable  to  her  ;  she  loved  to 
bring  intellectual  and  moral  conflict  to 
an  issue,  so  that  division  of  nature 
might  cease,  and  victory,  even  though  a 
stern  and  sorrowful  victory,  might  de¬ 
clare  itself  on  this  side  or  on  that. 

The  influence — one  might  perhaps 
say  the  tyranny — of  scientific  ideas  ap¬ 
parent  in  George  Eliot’s  artistic  work 
becomes  even  more  strikingly  apparent 
if  we  place  it  side  by  side  with  the  work 
of  Charlotte  Bronte,  in  which  the  heart 
and  conscience  of  a  woman  of  genius, 
who  wrote  direct  from  her  own  heart 
and  brain,  are  so  vividly  presented. 
The  moral  import  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s 
work,  I  have  elsewhere  written,*  was 
that  the  mutual  passionate  love  of  one 
man  and  one  woman  is  sacred,  and 
creates  a  centre  of  highest  life,  energy, 
and  joy  in  the  world — the  world  from 
whose  favor,  indifference,  or  antago¬ 
nism  those  secluded  and  isolated  by  love 
are  now  forever  free.  The  relations  of 
man  and  woman  as  thus  conceived  are 
of  the  purest  personal  kind.  The  moral 
import  of  George  Eliot’s  work  is  that 
all  individual  personal  relations  grow 
out  of  and  belong  to  large  impersonal 
social  forces,  and  that  in  all  joy  of  in¬ 
dividual  passion  there  lurks  the  danger  of 
an  egoism  blind  and  cruel.  And  while 
Charlotte  Brontg,  who  would  glorify 
passion,  delighted  in  the  gradual  ap- 

*  In  a  review  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  “  A  Note 
on  Charlotte  BrontC,"  The  Academy,  Septem¬ 
ber  8,  1877. 
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proach,  through  external  obstacles,  of 
two  persons  framed  each  for  the  bliss 
and  perfecting  of  the  other,  George 
Eliot,  who  is  interested  in  the  tests 
which  sacrifice,  self-surrender,  duty, 
apply  to  the  heart,  delights  in  bringing 
into  relation  two  persons  who  are  spirit¬ 
ually  unlike  and  unequal,  of  whom  one 
must  be  the  giver,  the  other  the  receiver, 
or  even  the  one  a  redeemer  and  the 
other  a  destroyer.  Two  human  creat¬ 
ures  framed  for  love  and  joy,  starved  for 
lack  of  both,  and  then  warmed  and  fed 
each  by  the  other  until  life  becomes 
ecstasy — this  is  what  Charlotte  Bronte 
so  vividly  imagined.  George  Eliot 
studies  the  tragic  parting  between  a  full 
and  joyous  nature  and  all  its  joy,  save 
only  the  stern  joy  of  dutiful  renounce¬ 
ment. 

If  we  were  to  seek  for  the  purest  ex¬ 
pression  in  lyrical  poetry  of  the  same 
lofty  ethics  of  self-renouncement  which 
George  Eliot  has  embodied  in  prose 
fiction,  we  should  find  it  in  a  poem  by  a 
writer  whose  genius  and  moral  temper 
are  wholly  unlike  the  genius  and  moral 
temper  of  George  Eliot — in  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne’s  stanzas  of  high  intention,  en¬ 
titled  The  Pilgrims.  Singing  “  sadly 
at  once  and  gladly,”  the  pilgrims  pass 
by,  and  are  questioned  as  they  pass  : 
Who  is  their  lady  of  love  ?  Is  she  a 
queen,  having  great  gifts  to  give  ?  Do 
they  not  repent  the  devotion  of  their 
lives  to  one  who  is  seen  only  by  faith — 
the  crowned  humanity  of  some  future 
age — while  the  sign  and  sentence  of 
mortal  sorrow  is  written  on  their  brows  ? 
What  shall  be  their  reward  ?  Even 
their  fellows,  for  whose  sake  they  have 
renounced  joy  and  peace  and  rest,  will 
forget  them  : — 

“  And  these  men  shall  forget  you.  Yea,  but  we 
Shall  be  a  part  of  tbe  earth  and  the  ancient  sea. 
And  heaven-high  air  august,  and  awful  (ire. 
And  all  things  good;  and  no  man's  heart 
shall  beat 

But  somewhat  in  it  of  our  blood  once  shed 
Shall  quiver  and  quicken,  as  now  in  us  the  dead 
Blo^  of  men  slain,  and  tbe  old  same  life’s 
desire 

Plants  in  their  fiery  footsteps  our  fresh 
feet.” 

Impatient  of  the  narrow  range  of  hu¬ 
man  passions  which  our  modern  idyllic 
poetry  expresses,  and  of  the  limitation 
of  its  feeling  for  the  glories  and  terrors 
of  the  forces  of  external  nature,  Mr. 


Swinburne  took  at  first  perhaps  an  ill 
way  of  effecting  a  legitimate  purpose. 
Having  exhibited  the  beast  in  humanity, 
its  orgasms  of  pleasure  and  of  torment, 
the  man  leopard,  the  woman-serpent, 
he  looked  upward  and  discovered  the 
god  in  humanity,  the  redeeming  ardor 
of  the  patriot-martyr,  the  divine  self- 
sacrifice  of  perfect  love  in  womanhood. 
Over  against  the  figure  of  Mary  Stuart, 
wrecker  and  ruiner  of  hearts,  stands  the 
figure  of  the  girl-redeemer,  Chthonia,  so 
spotless  in  fiesh,  so  strong  in  spirit. 
With  his  lyrical  temperament  Mr. 
Swinburne  sings  both  the  shame  and 
the  splendor  of  our  manhood  in  their  ex¬ 
tremes,  and  in  considering  the  ethical 
tendency  of  his  work  no  one  portion  of 
it  must  be  viewed  in  isolation  from  the 
rest.  But  to  judge  of  any  artistic  work 
merely  by  its  ethical  tendency  is  to 
judge  unjustly,  and  the  injustice  i>  ex¬ 
treme  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Swinburne. 
He  has  widened  the  bounds  of  song  ; 
he  has  created  a  new  music  in  English 
verse  ;  he  has  enlarged  the  instrument 
of  expression.  The  sun,  and  the  wind, 
and  the  sea,  have  spoken  to  us  through 
his  verse.  Mr.  Swinburne’s  poetry 
liberates  and  dilates  the  imagination  in 
its  dealings  with  external  nature  ;  and 
in  the  mythology  of  his  imagination  the 
powers  of  nature  are  nobly  conceived  in 
their  strangeness  and  their  beauty,  as 
part  monster,  part  human,  part  divine. 
A  thinker,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  Mr.  Swinburne  is  not,  except  on 
topics  connected  with  art  and  literature. 
He  has  caught  up  with  lyrical  enthusi¬ 
asm  those  ideas  of  the  present  time  that 
make  the  loudest  promises  on  behalf  of 
freedom,  and  he  has  animated  them 
with  his  own  ardor  and  colored  them 
with  the  hues  of  his  imagination.  If 
he  utters  not  a  little  of  what  Mr.  Mau¬ 
rice,  speaking  of  Carlyle,  termed  wild 
Pantheistic  rant,”  it  is  right  to  re¬ 
member  that  Mr.  Swinburne  pays  special 
homage  to  the  moral  powers  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  soul  of  which  he  sings,  and  that  he 
recognizes  its  highest  manifestation  in 
the  acts  of  highest  human  virtue.  As 
to  a  future  life  for  the  individual  soul, 
he  will  neither  affirm  nor  deny. 

“  Shadows,  would  we  question  darkness  7  Ere 
our  eyes  and  brows  be  fanned 
Round  with  airs  of  twilight,  washed  with 
dews  from  sleep's  eternal  stream. 
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Would  we  know  sleep's  guarded  secret  ?  Ere 
the  fire  consume  the  brand 
Would  we  know  if  yet  its  ashes  may  re- 
quicken  ?” 

Yet  were  the  life  of  a  man  no  more  than 
the  flash  of  a  foambow  on  the  advancing 
wave,  it  were  worth  living  for  the  sake 
of  its  brightness,  its  beauty,  its  leap 
toward  heaven  and  free  air. 

“  All  a-flower  and  all  a-fire  and  all  flung 
heavenward,  who  shall  say 
Such  a  flash  of  life  were  worthless  ?  This 
is  worth  a  world  of  care — 

Light  that  leaps  and  runs  and  revels  through 
the  springing  flames  of  spray." 

Many  critics  have  commented  on  the 
sensual  fervors  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s 
earlier  poems  ;  it  remains  for  some 
critic  to  bring  to  clearer  view  the  spirit¬ 
uality  of  his  later  songs,  and  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  poet  of  freedom  is  indeed 
at  heart  a  poet  of  order. 

Mr.  Swinburne  indulges  in  a  contempt¬ 
uous  reference  to  the  cheap  science 
of  George  Eliot.  Her  effort  to  adjust 
deliberately  and  carefully  her  feelings 
to  ascertained  truths,  is  a  process  which 
one  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  lyrical  temper 
cannot  perhaps  even  conceive  aright. 
“  Superstitious  in  grain,  and  anti-scien- 
tiffc  to  the  marrow”  are  the  terms  in 
which  his  brother  characterizes  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti.  And  not  only  was 
the  science  of  our  modern  days  alien  to 
Rossetti's  genius  ;  he  was  equally  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  industrial  move¬ 
ment  and  the  mechanical  progress  of 
our  time.  It  was  the  peculiar  character 
of  his  imagination  which  held  him  aloof, 
rather  than  any  doctrinaire  views  or 
ethical  theories.  Mr.  Theodore  Watts, 
who  describes  the  movement  in  poetry 
and  art  which  commenced  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  with  the  ballad  revival, 
the  poems  of  Chatterton  and  Maepher- 
son’s  Ossian,  as  the  Renascence  of 
Wonder,  justly  assigns  a  chief  place  to 
Dante  Rossetti  in  the  later  history  of 
this  movement.  Secluded  from  the  stir 
and  turmoil  of  the  market  and  the  street, 
unvexed  by  the  clang  of  hammer  and 
the  din  of  machinery,  caring  not  a  jot 
for  origin  of  species,  descent  of  man, 
evolution,  heredity,  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence,  and  such-like  terrors  of  the’ new 
law,  he  lived  in  a  haunted  land  of 
beauty  and  of  subtle  passion. 


There  the  elf-girls  flood  with  wings 

Valleys  full  of  plaintive  air  ; 

There  breathe  perfumes  ;  there  in  rings 

Whirl  the  foam-bewildered  springs  ; 

Siren  there 

Winds  her  dizzy  hair  and  sings." 

It  was  just  a  year  before  the  Hyde  Park 
Exhibition  displayed  to  all  nations  its 
nineteenth-century  wonders  of  glass  and 
iron,  that  the  short-lived  periodical  The 
Germ,  in  which  appeared  Rossetti's  The 
Blessed  Damozel,  and  his  allegoric  narra¬ 
tive  Hand  and  Saul,  ran  its  course.  The 
naughty  world  would  not  buy  The 
Germ,  and  mocked  at  the  art  of  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  brotherhood  ;  yet  as  years 
went  on  a  kind  of  occult  fame  gathered 
about  the  name  of  the  great  painter  and 
poet.  Not  a  little  of  the  special  attrac¬ 
tion  of  his  work  for  the  present  time  lies 
in  its  remoteness  from  all  those  contem¬ 
porary  influences  which  make  up  a  great 
part  of  the  environment  of  each  of  us. 
We  enter  the  dreamer’s  magic  shallop 
with  its  prow  of  carven  moonstone  and 
are  wafted  to  the  strand  of  an  enchanted 
island  ;  all  around  us  is  exact  and  defi¬ 
nite  as  if  we  saw  it  with  a  painter’s  eye, 
yet  all  is  steeped  in  magic  and  mystery. 
Is  it  a  world  of  sense  or  of  spirit  ?  Of 
neither  alone,  but  of  that  ”  spirit  in 
sense”  which  the  early  poets  of  Italy, 
and  chief  among  them  Dante,  revealed 
in  their  verse.  .A  higher  gift  is  bestow¬ 
ed  by  the  poet  who  discovers  to  us  the 
actual  world  in  new  and  deeper  mean¬ 
ings,  radiant,  wonderful,  apparelled  in 
the  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream 
than  can  be  given  by  him  who  leads  us 
into  a  shadowy  world  of  old  romance 
and  mystical  passion.  This  higher  Re¬ 
nascence  of  Wonder  was  the  gift  of 
Wordsworth’s  noblest  poetry.  But  the 
Renascence  of  Wonder  through  romance 
is  precious  also,  widening  as  it  does  in 
its  own  peculiar  way  the  realm  of  the 
spirit  ;  and  in  rendering  such  service  to 
the  imagination  Christabel  and  Kubla 
Khan  can  hardly  take  a  higher  place 
than  Rossetti’s  ballads  of  The  King  s 
Tragedy  and  Sister  Helen, 

Rossetti  escaped  from  reality  to  ro¬ 
mance,  yet  at  a  serious  cost ;  and  the  life 
which  should  have  been  so  full  and  joy¬ 
ous  to  the  end  was  saddened  and  turn^ 
awry.  He  escaped  through  his  imagi¬ 
nation  from  a  world  of  turmoil  and  dust, 
of  strife  and  greed,  of  commerce  and 
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manufacture,  of  vulgar  art  and  conquer¬ 
ing  science  ;  he  escaped,  for  there  was 
little  in  him  of  the  passion  of  the  re¬ 
former  to  overcome  his  repugnance,  and 
bid  him  stand  fast  and  do  battle  with 
the  world.  Mr.  William  Morris,  as 
seen  in  his  earliest  volume  of  poems — a 
volume  full  of  beauty  and  strangeness — 
might  appear  to  have  much  in  common 
with  Rossetti.  Romantic  beauty  and 
chivalrous  passion  and  tragic-pictu¬ 
resque  situations  attract  him,  and  where 
can  he  find  these  in  our  work-a-day 
world?  Miles  and  Giles  and  Isabeau, 
Constance  hlle  de  fay,  and  fair  Ellayne 
le  Violet  are  infinitely  more  pleasing 
company  than  Thomson  and  Johnson 
and  Jones.  The  blue  closet,  the  little 
tower,  the  ancient  walled  garden  "  in 
the  happy  poplar  land,”  are  far  more 
delectable  places  for  a  lover  of  romance 
than  the  fields  and  streets  of  our  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  In  The  Earthly  Para¬ 
dise,  though  he  may  claim  to  be  more 
than  the  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day, 
and  to  lay  ghosts,  in  truth  the  author 
lays  no  ghosts  that  haunt  the  hearts  and 
brains  of  modern  men.  Nor  is  he  in 
any  but  a  superficial  sense  a  disciple  of 
Chaucer.  The  tide  to  Canterbury  on 
breezy  April  mornings  to  the  sound  of 
jingling  bells  or  the  miller’s  bagpipe, 
under  the  conduct  of  jovial  Harry 
Bailly,  and  iri  company  with  a  parson 
who  wrought  and  taught  Christ’s  doc¬ 
trine,  and  a  ploughman  inspired  with 
the  hearty  benevolence  of  a  Hercules, 
is  all  unlike  the  foiled  search  for  an 
earthly  paradise  by  weary  wanderers. 
In  that  soft  western  land  to  which  they 
have  come  without  purpose  or  design, 
the  disappointed  questers,  now  grown 
old,  exchange  their  northern  stories 
with  the  old  men  of  the  city  for  stories 
of  Greece.  And  month  blooms  and 
fades  into  month,  and  season  into  sea¬ 
son,  and  at  last  death  comes  and  makes 
an  end  alike  of  joy  and  sorrow.  An 
unheroic  melancholy,  a  barren  autumnal 
sadness,  broods  over  the  whole  poem. 
The  flame  of  passion  and  endeavor  rises 
up  and  sinks  down  again  into  coldness 
and  ashes,  and  our  eyes  follow  the 
brightness  and  dwell  upon  the  gloom 
with  a  strange,  enervating,  aesthetic 
satisfaction.  We  come  to  hate  death, 
not  knowing  what  it  means,  and  to  love 
life,  though  of  it  we  know  but  little 
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more  ;  and  the  earth  and  heaven  are 
but  as  a  curtain  hung  around  a  narrow 
room  in  which  play  and  laughter  and 
weeping  are  heard  ;  and  last  of  all  there 
is  silence.  Such  poetry  (and  all  the 
more  because  it  comes  from  a  spirit 
robust  and  vigorous  in  its  sympathy  with 
human  passion)  is  in  truth  the  poetry 
of  despair. 

But  since  The  Earthly  Paradise  was 
first  imagined  Mr.  Morris  has  found  a 
faith.  His  heartiness  of  nature  would 
not  permit  the  passion  of  the  reformer 
to  remain  dormant  within  him  ;  his 
quarrel  with  the  present  time  is  acute  ; 
he  still  dreams  indeed  of  an  earthly  par¬ 
adise,  but  now  he  sees  it  afar  off  in  the 
Socialist  millennium.  Though  we  get 
from  Mr.  Morris  no  original  verse  com¬ 
parable  with  that  of  his  earlier  volumes, 
and  though  we  may  doubt  of  his  millen¬ 
nium,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  he  has 
quitted  that  strange  dreamy  western 
land,  and  stands  a  singer  of  hope  in  the 
streets  of  London.  At  least  as  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  greeds  and  cruelties  and 
unloveliness  of  the  present  there  is  a 
worth  in  lines  which  tell  his  dream  of 

the  future  : — 

• 

“  Then  all  mine  and  all  thine  shall  be  ours,  and 
no  more  shall  any  man  crave 

For  riches  that  serve  for  nothing  but  to  fetter 
a  friend  for  a  slave. 

And  what  wealth  then  shall  be  left  us  when 
none  shall  gather  gold 

To  buy  his  friend  in  the  market,  and  pinch 
and  pine  the  sold  ? 

Nay,  what  save  the  lovely  city,  and  the  little 
house  on  the  hill. 

And  the  wastes  and  the  woodland  beauty, 
and  the  happy  fields  we  till  ; 

And  the  homes  of  ancient  stories,  the  tombs 
of  the  mighty  dead  ; 

And  the  wise  men  seeking  out  marvels,  and 
the  poet's  teeming  head  ; 

And  the  painter’s  hand  of  wonder  ;  and  the 
marvellous  fiddle-bow. 

And  the  banded  choirs  of  music  ;  all  those 
that  do  and  know." 

Better,  far  better.  Chants  for  Socialists 
with  faith,  however  inadequate  for  the 
wants  of  the  soul,  and  hope  and  char¬ 
ity,  than  the  Earthly  Paradise  with  all 
of  life  a  melancholy  dream. 

Mr.  Morris’s  teaching,  in  his  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  reformer,  has  something  in  com¬ 
mon  with  that  of  a  greater  reformer  who 
during  forty  years  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  influences  of  the  age.  To  speak 
in  a  few  words  of  the  manifold  lessons 
on  art,  and  life,  and  national  polity 
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which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  given  to  his 
countrymen  may  appear  less  becoming 
than  to  be  silent  ;  but  in  truth  the  car¬ 
dinal  doctrine  which  runs  through  all 
his  teaching  can  be  stated  in  a  line.  It 
is  that  men — men  and  not  the  works  of 
men,  men  and  not  materials,  or  ma¬ 
chines,  or  gold,  or  cven'pictures,  or  stat¬ 
ues,  or  public  buildings — should  be  the 
prime  objects  of  our  care,  and  rever¬ 
ence,  and  love.  Hence  it  is  that,  as  a 
writer  on  art,  he  necessarily  becomes  a 
moralist,  since  he  must  needs  inquire 
from  what  human  faculties  does  this 
work  of  art  arise,  and  to  what  human 
faculties  does  it  appeal  ?  Hence  it  is 
that  in  the  decline  of  architecture  or 
painting  he  reads  the  degradation  of 
national  character.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  life  of  the  workman  appears  to  him 
to  be  of  higher  importance  than  the 
quantity  of  work  which  he  turns  out. 
Hence  it  is  that  he  has  opposed  himSelf 
to  the  orthodox  political  economy,  now 
at  last  sufficiently  discredited,  with  a 
sense  that  man,  and  the  life  and  soul  of 
man,  cannot  be  legitimately  set  aside 
w'hile  we  consider  apart  from  these  the 
laws  of  wealth  or  of  so-called  utility. 
No  other  truth  can  be  quite  so  impor¬ 
tant  for  our  own  age,  or  for  any  age,  as 
the  truth  preached  so  unceasingly  and 
so  impressively  by  Mr.  Ruskin. 

I  have  named  some  of  the  fixed  stars 
that  shine  in  the  firmament  of  our  liter¬ 
ature  ;  but  all  of  these  have  not  been 
registered  on  my  map  and  lesser  lights 
are  left  unnamed,  and  clusters,  and  gal¬ 
axies,  and  nebulae  must  remain  disen¬ 
tangled  and  unresolved.  1  have  spoken 
of  eminent  persons,  because  literature, 
as  Cardinal  Newman  has  said,  “  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  personal  work."  And  I  have 
spoken  of  these  persons  less  as  masters 
of  technique,  each  in  his  own  province, 
than  as  seekers  for  truth,  because  it 
seems  to  me  a  distinction  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Victorian  period  that  it  is 
the  literature  of  a  time  of  spiritual  trial, 
difficulty,  and  danger,  and  that  its  great¬ 
est  representatives  have  been  before  all 
else  seekers,  in  matters  social,  moral, 
and  religious,  for  some  coherent  con¬ 
ception  or  doctrine  of  life  which  shall 

•  Among  names  omitted,  perhaps  the  most 
important  is  that  of  the  great  novelist  who  is 
now  entering  into  the  fame  long  since  his  due 
— Mr.  George  Meredith. 
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bring  unity  to  our  emotions  and  law  and 
impulse  to  our  will. 

Were  we  to  anticipate  the  future  of 
literature,  of  what  worth  were  a  guess  or 
a  venture  at  unauthentic  prophecy  ? 
Some  shy  schoolboy  on  whom  we  had 
not  reckoned,  some  girl  in  an  unknown 
nook  of  rural  England,  may  one  day 
upset  our  cunningest  calculations  ;  and 
our  hope  is  that  it  may  be  so.  Two 
great  factors,  however,  in  the  future, 
may  be  reckoned  on  with  certainty — 
science  and  democracy.  Already  sci¬ 
entific  conceptions  have  had  their  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  creatures  of  imagination, 
and  a  great  school  of  historical  study, 
scientific,  not  in  the  vain  pretension  of 
possessing  a  complete  theory  of  human 
development,  but  in  its  exact  aims  and 
patient  habits,  has  arisen  in  England. 
Literature  in  the  future  must  surely 
confront  science  in  a  friendly  attitude, 
welcoming  all  the  facts  and  all  the  new 
lights  that  science  brings,  while  main¬ 
taining  its  own  dignity  and  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  resisting  the  temptation  to 
forsake  its  own  methods  and  processes 
because  they  are  other  than  the  methods 
of  science.  All  kinds  of  material  should 
be  welcome  to  the  soul,  if  only  the  soul 
will  preserve  its  own  supremacy  over 
the  material  which  it  uses.  Having 
given  ourselves  away  to  observing  and 
co-ordinating  facts,  having  generalized 
from  those  facts,  we  must  then  recover 
our  personal  force  and  reassert  ourselves 
as  being,  we  ourselves,  the  first  and  last 
of  all  facts.  "  A  man  must  sit  solidly 
at  home,"  says  Emerson  when  speaking 
of  the  true  uses  of  history,  "  and  not 
suffer  himself  to  be  bullied  by  kings  or 
empires,  but  know  that  he  is  greater 
than  all  the  geography  and  all  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  world."  No,  he  need 
not  sit  solidly  at  home  ;  he  may  go  forth 
and  converse  with  kings  and  the  envoys 
of  empires,  and  then  dismiss  them 
haughtily  and  re-enter  with  added  wis¬ 
dom  and  power  into  the  empire  of  him¬ 
self.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  old 
arts  and  the  old  types  of  beauty  may  be 
unable  to  survive  the  influences  of  an 
age  of  science,  commerce,  democracy. 
Well,  be  it  so  ;  let  us  bid  them  a  cheer¬ 
ful  farewell,  and  confidently  expect  some 
new  and  as  yet  inconceivable  manifes¬ 
tations  of  the  spirit  of  order  and  beauty 
which  can  never  become  extinct  while 
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man  remains  man.  “  Beauty,"  says 
Emerson  again,  “  will  not  come  at  the 
call  of  a  legislature,  nor  will  it  repeat  in 
England  or  America  its  history  in 
Greece.  It  will  come,  as  always,  unan¬ 
nounced,  and  spring  up  between  the  feet 
of  brave  and  earnest  men.  It  is  in  vain 
that  we  look  for  genius  to  reiterate  its 
miracles  in  the  old  arts  ;  it  is  its  instinct 
to  find  beauty  and  holiness  in  new  and 
necessary  facts,  in  the  field  and  road¬ 
side,  in  the  shop  and  mill.  Proceeding 
from  a  religious  heart,  it  will  raise  to  a 
divine  use  the  railroad,  the  insurance 
office,  the  joint-stock  company,  our  law, 
our  primary  assemblies,  our  commerce, 
the  galvanic  battery,  the  electric  jar, 
the  prism,  and  the  chemist’s  retort,  in 
which  we  seek  now  only  an  economical 
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use.  Is  not  the  selfish  and  even  cruel 
aspect  which  belongs  to  our  great 
mechanical  works — to  mills,  railways 
and  machinery — the  effect  of  the  mer¬ 
cenary  impulses  which  these  works 
obey  ?  .  .  .  When  science  is  learned 
in  love,  and  its  powers  are  wielded  by 
love,  they  will  appear  the  supplements 
and  continuations  of  the  material  crea¬ 
tion.” 

Here  we  may  end  in  a  spirit  of  good 
hope.  Let  literature  accept  all  modern 
facts,  and  at  the  same  time  let  it  assert 
and  re-enforce  the  soul.  From  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  new  truth  and  fuller  and  purer 
passion,  what  but  some  higher  and  un¬ 
imagined  forms  of  beauty  must  arise  ? 
Possibly  no  art  of  the  schools,  but  a 
nobler  art  of  life. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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Two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the 
publication  of  Anthony  Wood’s  ‘‘  His¬ 
tory  and  Antiquities  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,’  ’  yet  no  serious  attempt  has  been 
made  until  now  to  improve  upon  that 
wonderful,  but  cumbrous  and  singularly 
ill-arranged  compilation  of  precious  ma¬ 
terials.  More  than  one  modern  anti¬ 
quary  has  essayed  to  complete  it  by  an¬ 
notations  or  continuations  ;  but  nearly 
all  subsequent  historians  have  been  con¬ 
tent  to  quote  it  as  an  original  authority, 
and  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte  is  the  first  who 
has  ventured  to  go  'behind  Anthony 
Wood,  in  the  spirit  of  modern  criticism,! 
by  ransacking  the  manuscripts  of  Bryan 
Twyne,  and  other  unpublished  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  Record  Office  and  the  great 
public  libraries.  The  result  is  a  hand¬ 
some  volume  of  the  highest  value  and 
interest,  which,  however,  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  historical  torso,  since  it 


*  “  A  History  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  year  1530.”  By 
H.  Maxwell  Lyte,  M.A.,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the 
Public  Records.  London  :  1886. 

f  A  curious  proof  of  Anthony  Wood’s  al¬ 
most  mechanical  accuracy  is  afforded  by  an 
entry  in  the  "  Fasti  Oxon.,”  stating  that  John 
Favour,  of  New  College,  graduated  as  LL.B. 
on  April  31,  1585  ;  which  impossible  date  turns 
out  to  be  texlually  copied  from  the  original 
record. 


concludes  with  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey.  In  fact,  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte’s 
History,  in  its  present  form,  would  be 
more  properly  entitled  a  History  of  the 
University  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  we 
must  still  have  recourse  to  Anthony 
Wood  for  the  more  eventful  periods  of 
the  Reformation  and  the  Civil  Wars,  in 
which  the  University  played  a  foremost 
part.  But  a  cursory  glance  at  Mr. 
Lyte’s  Table  of  Contents  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  a  History  of  the  University 
in  the  Middle  Ages  is  no  dry  record 
of  merely  academical  transactions.  On 
the  contrary,  as  he  truly  observes,  the 
early  clerks  of  Oxford  were  anything  but 
‘‘  a  body  of  sequestered  students,  intent 
only  upon  the  advancement  of  learn¬ 
ing.”  They  were  a  struggling  and  mili¬ 
tant  society,  constantly  in  conflict  with 
external  authorities  claiming  spiritual  or 
civil  jurisdiction  over  them  :  swayed  by 
every  current  of  popular  opinion  :  wag¬ 
ing  an  eternal  warfare  against  the  towns¬ 
men  among  whom  they  lived  :  and  dis¬ 
tracted  among  themselves  by  feuds  of 
race,  language,  political  sentiment,  and 
philosophical  or  theological  conviction. 
The  well-known  distich  which  describes 
Oxford  as  the  hotbed  of  national  strife 
was  amply  justified  by  the  facts  ;  and 
Mr.  Lyte's  readers  are  fully  rewarded 
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for  their  patience  in  mastering  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  mediseval  curriculum  by  nar¬ 
ratives  of  disorderly  outbreaks  which 
make  us  marvel  how,  in  so  turbulent  an 
atmosphere,  quiet  study  could  be  carried 
on  at  all. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  why 
the  author  should  have  reserved  for  his 
ninth  chapter  an  exhaustive  examination 
of  the  myth  which  assigned  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  University,  and  even  of  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  to  Alfred  the  Great. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  not  a  shred  of  real 
historical  evidence  can  be  produced  in 
support  of  it.  The  passage  which  de¬ 
ceived  Camden,  and  was  imported  by 
him  into  Asser’s  “  Life  of  King  Al¬ 
fred,”  is  now  generally  rejected  as  a 
forgery,  dating,  at  earliest,  from  the 
reign  of  Richard  the  Second.  Other 
records,  alleging  an  equally  ancient 
origin,  are  now  believed  to  be  of  an 
equally  recent  date  ;  and  University 
College  is  more  than  suspected  of  hav¬ 
ing  fabricated  the  whole  story,  for  its 
own  purposes,  at  the  end  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century.  The  schools  of  Oxford, 
out  of  which  the  University  afterward 
developed  itself,  cannot  be  traced  back 
with  certainty  to  a  period  beyond  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  First.  Indeed,  one 
of  Mr.  Lyte’s  critics  regards  Giraldus 
Cambrensis'  account  of  his  visit  in  1186 
as  the  first  historical  mention  of  them. 
But  the  authentic  history  of  the  City  in 
which  these  Schools  grew  up  begins  at 
least  two  centuries  earlier,  and  was  so 
important  during  the  age  immediately 
preceding  the  Norman  Conquest  as  to 
deserve  a  fuller  notice  than  Mr.  Lyte 
awards  to  it. 

Old  as  it  is  by  comparison  with  the 
University,  the  City  of  Oxford  is  new 
by  comparison  with  London  and  other 
seats  of  Roman  colonies  in  Britain,  or 
even  with  the  older  settlements  of 
Saxons.  Its  situation  on  a  low  ridge  of 
gravelly  soil  between  the  Cherwell  and 
the  Thames,  protected  by  a  network  of 
watercourses  on  every  side  but  the  north, 
might  well  have  recommended  it  for  a 
station  of  the  Roman  legions,  yet  there 
is  no  record  of  its  having  been  inhabited 
for  centuries  after  the  Saxon  Conquest. 
A  few  traces  of  British  occupation,  as 
well  as  the  remains  of  Roman  villas, 
have  been  found  in  the  neighborhood, 
but  not  on  the  actual  site,  of  Oxford  : 


the  Roman  road  from  Dorchester  to 
Bicester  passes  near,  but  not  through, 
it ;  and  in  the  long  struggles  between  the 
kingdoms  of  Mercia  and  Wessex,  no 
siege  of  Oxford,  or  battle  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  it,  is  recorded  among  the  in¬ 
cidents  of  any  campaign.  It  is  an 
equally  significant  fact  that  we  hear 
nothing  of  Oxford  in  connection  with 
the  Abbey  of  Dorchestcr,’but  nine  miles 
distant,  where  St.  Birinus  is  stated  to 
have  established  his  see  in  624,  as  the 
first  Bishop  of  the  West  Saxons. 

The  unwritten  history  of  Oxford,  in¬ 
deed,  really  begins  with  the  foundation 
of  St.  Frideswide's  Nunnery  in  the  eighth 
century  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
Christ  Church  ;  for  the  fact  of  this 
foundation  in  727,  or  soon  afterward, 
admits  of  no  reasonable  doubt,  whatever 
legends  may  have  since  obscured  it.  At 
this  period  Oxford,  which  had  once  been 
inclosed  within  the  Mercian  dominions 
as  they  encroached  southward  on  Wes¬ 
sex,  had  again  become  a  border-town 
of  Mercia.  This  position  it  finally  lost 
when  Egbert,  w-ho  succeeded  in  the  year 
800,  extended  his  rule  overall  England. 
The  alleged  establishment  of  a  mint  at 
Oxford  by  King  Alfred  rests  on  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  coins  with  the  inscription 
Orsnaforda  or  Oksnaforda,  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  which  has  of  late  been  gravely 
disputed.  The  first  undoubted  mention 
of  the  City  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chroni¬ 
cle  is  under  the  date  912.  ”  This 

year,”  says  the  chronicler,  “died 
Aiithered,  ealdorman  of  the  Mercians, 
and  King  Eadward  took  possession  of 
London,  and  of  Oxford,  and  of  all  the 
lands  which  owed  obedience  thereto.” 
It  is  evident  that  Oxford  already  ranked 
as  a  place  of  some  importance,  since 
King  Edward  the  Elder  thus  separated 
it  from  the  province  of  Mercia,  ruled  by 
his  sister,  widow  of  Ailthered,  and 
brought  it,  with  London,  under  his  own 
immediate  dominion.  It  is  probable, 
but  not  certain,  that  its  natural  defences 
were  strengthened  during  this  century 
by  the  remarkable  conical  mound  known 
as  the  Castle  Hill,  to  guard  it  against 
incursions  of  the  Danes  moving  up  the 
river,  ”  the  great  border-stream  of  Wes¬ 
sex  and  Mercia.”  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  town  erected  on  the 
Thames  above  London,  and  must  have 
increased  in  importance  when  London 
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and  the  lower  Thames  valle\  were  lost  to 
England  in  the  Danish  Wars.  There 
are  some  reasons  for  conjecturing  that 
it  had  actually  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Danes  in  the  raids  which  preceded 
the  peace  of  Wedmore  (878),  and  was 
then  restored.  At  all  events,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  fortified  place  be¬ 
fore  the  end,  if  not  at  the  beginning,  of 
the  tenth  century  and  to  have  become 
the  capital  of  a  shire,  incorporated  into 
the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  already  on  the 
eve  of  embracing  the  whole  kingdom  of 
England. 

It  was  at  Oxford,  and  probably  within 
the  precincts  of  its  Castle,  that  ^Elfward, 
son  of  King  Edward,  died  in  924,  very 
soon  after  his  father.  Oxford,  how¬ 
ever,  can  scarcely  have  been  a  town 
of  the  first  dignity,  if  it  be  true  that  a 
National  Gemot  or  Council  was  held, 
not  there,  but  at  Kirtlington,  eight  or 
nine  miles  distant,  in  977,  the  King  and 
Archbishop  Dunstan  being  present  ;  and 
that,  when  the  Bishop  of  Crediton  sud¬ 
denly  died  there,  his  body  was  conveyed, 
not  to  St.  Frideswide’s,  but  to  St. 
Mary's  at  Abingdon.  At  the  opening 
of  the  next  century,  however  (1002),  it 
was  forced  into  an  infamous  notoriety 
by  the  massacre  of  Danes  perpetrated 
there  by  King  Ethelred’s  order,  on  St. 
Brice's  day.  In  the  course  of  this  mas¬ 
sacre,  which  is  known  to  us  through  a 
charter  of  King  Ethelred  himself,  the 
unfortunate  Danes  took  refuge  in  the 
tower,  or  church,  of  St.  Frideswide’s  ; 
but  the  people  set  fire  to  the  wooden 
roof,  and  they  were  all  burned  with  the 
sacred  edifice.  It  is  hardly  surprising 
to  hear  that  seven  years  later  (1009),  the 
victorious  Danes,  having  marched 
through  the  Chiltern  woods,  sacked  and 
burned  Oxford,  returning  to  their  ships. 
They  visited  the  country  again  in  the 
following  year ;  and  in  1013,  King 
Sweyn  imposed  “  hi;  law”  on  the  men 
of  Oxford  and  Winchester  —  towns 
which,  in  this  century,  are  mentioned  as 
almost  in  the  same  rank  with  London. 

In  1015,  Oxford  again  became  the 
meeting-place  of  a  National  Gemot, 
and  the  scene  of  another  treacherous 
murder.  As  the  English  Chronicle  in¬ 
forms  us  in  its  simple  language  ;  ”  there 
the  Ealdorman  Eadric  insnared  Sige- 
ferth  and  Morkere,  the  chief  thanes  in 
the  Seven  Burghs.  He  enticed  them 


into  his  chamber,  and  therein  they  were 
foully  slain.  And  the  King  then  took 
all  their  possessions,  and  ordered  Sige- 
ferth's  widow  to  be  taken  and  brought  to 
Malmesbury.”  In  the  following  year 
Ethelred  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Edmund  Ironside,  who  had 
seized  the  widow  of  Sigeferth  and  made 
her  his  wife.  After  a  short  but  stormy 
reign  of  a  few  months  only,  Edmund 
suddenly  died  on  his  way  back  from 
Gloucester  to  London.  According  to 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  he  was  assas¬ 
sinated  at  Oxford  by  order  of  the  same 
traitor  Eadric,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
submitted  to  Canute.  Two  years  after 
his  accession  (1018),  Canute  also  held  a 
Gemot  at  Oxford,  where  ”  the  Danes 
and  Angles  were  unanimous  for  Ead- 
gar’s”  (that  is,  for  English)  ”  law. ”  In 
Oxford,  therefore,  and  doubtless  within 
the  precincts  of  Oxford  Castle,  were  en¬ 
acted  several  tragical  incidents  of  the 
Danish  invasion,  as  well  as  the  solemn 
acceptance  of  English  law,  though  under 
a  Danish  ruler.  Eighteen  years  later, 
on  the  death  of  Canute  in  1036,  another 
great  National  Gemot  was  held  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  elected  Harold  Harefoot,  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  Northern  thanes  and 
Londoners,  opposed  by  Earl  Godwine, 
who,  however,  secured  the  dominion  of 
Wessex  for  Harthacanute.  In  1039,  or 
1040,  Harold  Harefoot  died  at  Oxford. 
Nothing  is  heard  of  the  City  during  the 
next  twenty-six  years,  except  that  its 
tolls  were  regulated  by  law  under  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Confessor,  and  that  Earl  Har¬ 
old,  afterward  King,  passed  through  it 
on  an  expedition  intd  Wales.  In  1065, 
however,  it  once  more  becomes  memor¬ 
able  as  the  place  selected  for  the  fa¬ 
mous  Gemot  at  which  Tosfig,  Harold’s 
brother,  was  outlawed.  Morcar  was 
made  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  the 
Danish  law  was  actually  re-enacted,  ap¬ 
parently  at  the  instance  of  powerful  no¬ 
bles,  representing  the  Danish  section  of 
England,  whom  Harold  resolved  to  con¬ 
ciliate,  against  the  wish  of  the  King. 

Considering  the  space  which  Oxford 
fills  in  the  history  of  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  should  have 
played  no  important  part  in  the  great 
drama  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  It  has 
been  alleged,  indeed,  that  it  was  besieged 
and  half  demolished  by  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  ;  but  there  is  no  trustworthy  evi- 
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dence  of  such  a  siege,  or  of  William 
having  even  approached  so  near  to  Ox¬ 
ford  as  Wallingford— the  point  at  which 
he  is  traditionally  reported  to  have 
crossed  the  Thames.  What  is  certain  is 
that  in  1071  the  Castle  of  Oxford  was 
either  built,  or  rebuilt  on  Saxon  founda¬ 
tions,  by  Robert  d'Oilgi.  This  Baron 
is  also  reported  to  have  built  the 
churches  of  St.  George  in  the  Castle, 
and  St.  Michael  at  the  North  Gate,  as 
well  as  that  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and 
St.  Peter  in  the  East,  besides  repairing 
other  parish  churches.  He  was  also  the 
reputed  builder  of  the  original  Hythe 
Bridge,  which  probably  formed  the  only 
western  approach  to  the  City. 

By  far  the  most  authentic  description 
of  Oxford  under  the  Conqueror  is  to  be 
found  in  Domesday  Book,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  makes  no  reference  to  churches  or 
other  public  buildings.  In  this  unique 
record,  Oxford,  “  as  well  within  the 
wall  as  without,"  is  stated  to  have  con¬ 
tained  “  243  houses  paying  geld,  and 
478  so  waste  and  destroyed  that  they 
cannot  pay  the  geld."  Much  stress  has 
been  laid  on  this  last  statement  as  sup¬ 
porting  the  story  of  a  recent  siege  ;  but 
it  has  been  explained,  with  greater  prob¬ 
ability,  as  the  result  of  devastation  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  rebel  mob  of  the  North, 
headed  by  Edwin  and  Morcar,  who  had 
broken  up  the  Gemot  at  Northampton 
in  1085,  and  ravaged  the  country  as  far 
as  Oxford,  where  it  was  ultimately  held. 
At  all  events,  we  find  but  243  houses 
paying  “  geld,"  some  of  which  arc  de¬ 
scribed  as  vasta  ;  and  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  of  Oxford  at  that  period  has  been 
estimated,  upon  a  review  of  the  data 
afforded  by  Domesday  Book,  as  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  one  thousand.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  registered  houses  or  “  man¬ 
sions"  are  sty  led  "  mural,"  because  held 
subject  to  an  obligation  to  repair  the 
wall, — perhaps  no  more  than  an  earth¬ 
en  rampart.  Twenty-five  of  the  man¬ 
sions  belonged  to  the  King  :  sixty-nine 
to  the  Archbishop  and  five  Bishops, 
among  whom  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  was 
by  far  the  largest  proprietor  ;  twenty- 
eight  to  the  Abbeys  of  Bury  St.  Ed¬ 
munds,  Abingdon,  and  Eglesham  ; 
ninety-five  to  Robert  d’Oilgi  and  eigh¬ 
teen  other  nobles  of  various  degrees  : 
eighteen  to  priests  and  canons  in  Oxford  ; 
and  sixty-two  to  Oxford  Burgesses  or 


other  private  owners.  Not  the  slightest 
allusion  is  made  to  an  University,  or 
even  to  Schools.  It  is  easy  to  fill  up 
this  picture  with  graphic  details  of  the 
petty  Oxford  community,  trafficking  at 
markets  and  fairs,  assessing  its  annual 
contribution  of  sixty  pounds  to  the 
royal  treasury  at  periodical  town-meet¬ 
ings,  and  holding  courts  or  motes  for 
various  purposes,  one  of  which  retained 
from  an  earlier  age  the  singular  name  of 
Portmannimot.  But  all  such  details 
must  needs  be  imaginary  in  the  absence 
of  contemporary  records  ;  and  it  is  not 
even  certain  whether  the  City  then  con¬ 
tained  only  eight  or  as  many  as  fifteen 
churches  and  chapels,  or  whether  it  had 
been  mapped  out  into  parishes.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  Port- 
Meadow,  still  the  common  pasture  of 
the  Oxford  freemen,  we  have  a  genuine 
survival  of  pre-Norman  times,  or  that 
in  the  Sheriff  of  the  City  we  have,  under 
a  misleading  name,  a  true  representative 
of  the  ancient  Port-reeve,  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  was,  as  it  still  is,  to  watch  over 
this  municipal  domain. 

The  later  history  of  the  mediaeval  City 
is  almost  merged  in  that  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  a  large  part  of  Mr.  Lyte’s  vol¬ 
ume  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  in¬ 
cessant  and  almost  internecine  struggles 
between  the  clerks  and  the  townsmen. 
The  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Green,  himself  a 
native  of  Oxford,  condemned  the 
mediaeval  University,  in  no  measured 
terms,  as  having  crushed  the  liberties  of 
the  City.  It  is  no  less  true,  however, 
that  the  City  owed  its  prosperity  and 
renown,  though  not  its  existence,  to  its 
academical  population  ;  and  that,  when 
the  strife  between  the  rival  communities 
was  at  its  height,  the  most  powerful 
weapon  of  the  University  was  the  threat 
of  removal  to  some  other  provincial 
town.  T'his  threat  was  partially  carried 
out  on  more  than  one  occasion.  In 
1209,  and  again  in  1239,  there  were  se¬ 
cessions  of  discontented  Oxonians  to 
Paris,  Reading,  and  Cambridge.  Soon 
after  the  famous  Parliament  of  Oxford 
in  1258,  there  arose  a  desperate  con¬ 
flict,  in  which  the  clerks  seem  to  have 
been  most  to  blame.  The  King  with¬ 
drew  his  protection  from  them  ;  and  a 
large  body  of  Oxford  scholars  migrated 
to  Northampton,  whither  many  refugees 
from  Cambridge  had  already  betaken 
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themselves  in  consequence  of  a  similar 
riot.  They  afterward  took  an  active 
part  in  defending  Northampton  against 
the  Royal  forces  ;  but  ultimately  re* 
turned  to  Oxford  in  1264  or  1265,  in 
deference  to  orders  issued  by  Simon  de 
Montford  in  the  King’s  name.  So  fa¬ 
miliar  was  the  idea  of  migration  from 
Oxford  that  Walter  de  Merton,  in 
founding  the  first  Oxford  College,  ex* 
pressly  authorized  its  scholars  to  settle, 
if  necessary,  at  some  other  place  of  gen¬ 
eral  education.  The  murderous  affrays 
of  1297  and  1.154.  which  are  graphically 
depicted  by  Mr.  Lyte,  were  followed  by 
a  temporary  suspension  of  lectures  and 
dispersion  of  students,  few  of  whom, 
however,  appear  to  have  settled  else* 
where.  The  memorable  secession  to 
Stamford  in  1334  was  chiefly  the  result 
of  violent  feuds  between  the  northern 
and  southern  “  nations”  within  the  Uni* 
versity  itself  ;  and  the  memory  of  it  was 
preserved  in  an  oath  against  attending 
lectures  at  Stamford  which,  up  to  the 
year  1827,  was  administered  to  all  candi¬ 
dates  for  a  degree. 

In  the  meantime,  the  chronic  disputes 
between  the  University  and  City  had  as¬ 
sumed  so  aggravated  a  form  as  fre¬ 
quently  to  call  for  Royal  intervention. 
The  very  earliest  document  preserved 
in  the  University  archives  records  the 
punishment  of  certain  Oxford  townspeo¬ 
ple  who  had  arrested  and  hanged  three 
clerks.  But  the  most  compendious  state¬ 
ment  of  the  grievances  alleged  by  the 
citizens  is  to  be  found  in  a  Royal  award 
(scarcely  noticed  by  Mr.  Lyte)  made  by 
Edward  the  First  in  1290,  which  em¬ 
bodies  certain  articles  of  peace  then  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  parties.  It  begins 
with  a  mutual  renunciation  of  all  past 
claims  up  to  the  date  of  the  appeal,  and 
a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  Mayor  and 
Burgesses  to  respect  in  future  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  University 
under  their  Charter,  which,  however, 
they  allege  to  have  been  grievously 
strained.  Their  first  complaint  is  that 
the  Chancellor  of  his  own  authority  sets 
free  prisoners  who  have  been  lawfully 
arrested  by  the  Aldermen  and  Bailiffs, 
and  cites  the  latter  to  appear  before 
himself.  To  this  complaint  the  King 
replies  by  conceding  this  authority  to 
the  Chancellor,  where  one  of  the  parties 
to  a  quarrel  is  a  clerk,  except  in  cases 


of  homicide,  or  “  mayhem,”  and  en¬ 
joins  the  Mayor  to  seek  redress  for  any 
abuse  of  such  jurisdiction  in  the  King's 
Courts.  The  next  complaint  is  that 
the  Chancellor  appropriates  to  himself 
victuals  forfeited  under  the  statutes 
against  forestalling  and  regrating  :  of 
which  the  King  disposes  by  giving  a  con¬ 
current  jurisdiction  to  the  Chancellor 
and  the  Mayor,  with  a  provision  that 
victuals  so  forfeited  shall  be  given  to 
the  Hospital  of  St.  John.  A  third 
complaint  is  that  the  Chancellor  imposes 
exorbitant  fines  and  recognizances  on 
laymen  (townspeople)  imprisoned  for 
trespasses  against  clerks,  as  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  liberation  :  a  practice  which 
the  King  censures,  ordering  him  to  ex¬ 
act  only  reasonable  sums  in  future.  A 
fourth  complaint  is  that,  whereas  the 
Bailiffs  of  the  City  are  bound,  under  the 
University  Charter,  to  be  sworn  before 
the  Chancellor  in  some  ”  common 
place,”  they  are  compelled  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  to  take  the  oath  in  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  with  no  saving  clause  for  their 
allegiance  to  the  Crown,  and  with  an 
additional  clause  precluding  them  from 
recourse  to  the  King’s  Courts.  This 
usurpation,  as  might  be  expected,  is  ab¬ 
solutely  condemned  and  prohibited  by 
the  King.  The  fifth  complaint  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  second,  but  relates 
to  the  forfeiture  of  unsound  meat  or  fish, 
and  is  decided  in  the  same  way,  by  as¬ 
signing  the  forfeited  victuals  to  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John.  The  sixth  com¬ 
plaint  is  that  the  ”  chartered  privilege 
of  the  University”  in  respect  of  juris¬ 
diction,  which  properly  belongs  only  to 
scholars,  is  unduly  extended  so  as  to 
embrace  tailors,  barbers,  writers,  parch¬ 
ment-makers,  and  others,  with  their 
families.  This  point  seems  to  have 
been  settled  by  agreement,  without  the 
King’s  intervention,  by  defining  the 
University  privilege  as  including  clerks 
and  their  families,  with  servants  and 
tradespeople,  even  of  the  classes  speci¬ 
fied,  if  immediately  engaged  in  waiting 
upon  clerks.  The  seventh  complaint  is 
that  the  University  will  not  allow  towns¬ 
people  to  let  their  houses  to  scholars  for 
a  term  of  less  than  ten  years.  This 
limitation  is  annulled  for  the  future 
by  the  King,  who,  however,  forbids 
any  collusion  whereby  scholars  may  be 
turned  out  of  houses  tenanted  by  them. 
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or  rents  may  be  raised  against  them. 
The  eighth  complaint  is  that  townspeo¬ 
ple  are  summoned  before  the  Chancellor 
at  unreasonable  times  without  due  no* 
tice  :  in  response  to  which  the  King  re* 
quires  one  day’s  notice  to  be  given  in 
ordinary  cases,  but  allows  summary  cita* 
tions  for  violations  of  the  peace.  The 
ninth  complaint  is  that,  at  the  suit  of 
clerks,  the  Chancellor  deprives  soldiers 
and  other  strangers  passing  through  Ox¬ 
ford  of  their  riding-gear  and  trappings 
to  make  satisfaction  for  debts  contracted 
elsewhere.  This  arbitrary  power  is  re¬ 
stricted  by  the  King  to  debts  contracted 
in  Oxford.  The  tenth  complaint  is  that, 
when  a  layman  is  desperately  wounded 
by  a  clerk,  the  Chancellor  demands  the 
person  of  the  clerk  to  be  surrendered  to 
him,  before  it  is  known  whether  the 
sufferer  be  wounded  to  death.  On  this 
point  the  Chancellor  is  covertly  rebuked 
by  the  King,  and  sternly  enjoined  to 
desist  from  the  rescue  of  clerks  in  such 
cases.  The  last  complaint  is  that  the 
University  insists  upon  houses  rented 
by  scholars  being  valued  every  five,  in¬ 
stead  of  every  seven,  years  :  which  com¬ 
plaint  the  King  overrules,  declaring  five 
years  to  be  the  period  contemplated  in 
the  Charter  This  complaint,  like  the 
seventh,  is  of  course  a  protest  against 
the  ancient  claim  of  the  University  to 
something  like  fixity  of  rent,  if  not  of 
tenure,  for  houses  in  the  occupation  of 
scholars  ;  a  qlaim  which  proved  the  fer¬ 
tile  source  of  innumerable  quarrels. 

The  frequent  reference  in  this  award 
to  the  Chancellor  and  Charter  of  the 
University  opens  out  a  long  vista  of 
antiquarian  controversy  which  runs 
through  almost  every  chapter  of  Mr. 
Lyte’s  History.  The  unlearned  reader, 
however,  may  be  content  to  believe  that, 
after  all,  “  the  University  of  Oxford  did 
not  spring  into  being  in  any  particular 
year,  or  at  the  bidding  of  any  particular 
founder  :  it  was  not  established  by  any 
formal  charter  of  incorporation.  Tak¬ 
ing  its  rise  in  a  small  and  obscure  asso¬ 
ciation  of  teachers  and  learners,  it  de¬ 
veloped  spontaneously  into  a  large  and 
important  body,  long  before  its  existence 
was  recognized  by  prince  or  by  prelate."^’ 
In  the  earliest  writs  and  documents  re¬ 
lating  to  its  privileges  it  is  recognized  as 
an  existing  institution,  but  perhaps  the 
decree  issued  by  Henry  the  Third  in 


1244  may  deserve  to  be  called  “  the 
Magna  Charta  of  the  University,” 
since  it  definitely  created  a  special 
tribunal  for  the  benefit  of  students,  and 
invested  the  Chancellor  with  a  jurisdic¬ 
tion  which  no  legate  or  bishop  could 
confer,  and  which  no  civil  judge  could 
annul.”  The  origin  of  the  Chancellor’s 
office  is  enveloped  in  much  obscurity  ; 
but  he  is  clearly  described  in  a  letter  of 
the  Papal  Legate,  dated  1214,  as  the 
nominee  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
whose  vast  diocese  then  embraced  Ox¬ 
ford.  It  does  not  follow  that  even  then 
he  was  not  elected  by  the  University 
Convocation  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  soon 
afterward  he  was  so  elected,  though  his 
election  long  continued  to  be  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  diocesan.  Probably 
his  gradual  absorption  into  the  academic 
body  was  facilitated  by  the  fact  that, 
unlike  the  Chancellor  at  Paris,  he  was 
not  a  member  of  a  Cathedral  Chapter, 
or  living  under  the  eye  of  a  resident 
Bishop.  At  all  events,  by  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century  he  was  treated 
as  an  independent  representative  of  the 
University,  while  the  Archdeacon  of 
Oxford  was  the  official  deputy  of  the 
Bishop.  .\  century  later,  he  was  given 
full  jurisdiction  by  the  Pope  himself 
over  all  members  of  the  University,  re¬ 
ligious  and  lay,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Archdeacon  ;  and  it  was  solemnly  or¬ 
dained  that  his  election  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  itself  should  be  sufficient,  without 
the  confirmation  of  the  diocesan. 

Mr.  Lyte  observes  a  judicious  reti¬ 
cence  on  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Proc¬ 
torial  authority.  Proctors  are  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Chancellor,  as  delegates 
of  the  University,  in  letters-patent  of 
1248  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  what  their 
original  functions  were,  or  how  they 
were  appointed.  Anthony  Wood  tells 
us  that,  in  1343,  the  University  agreed 
that  one  Proctor  should  always  be  a 
Northerner,  and  the  other  a  Southerner, 
for  the  purpose  of  scrutinizing  the  votes 
at  elections  of  the  Chancellor.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
the  Proctors  specially  represented  from 
the  very  first  the  four  nations”  into 
which  the  Faculty  of  Arts  was  divided, 
the  Deans  being  the  chosen  officers  of 
the  Faculties  as  such.  Considering  that 
the  University  of  Paris  was  the  elder 
sister,  at  least,  if  not  the  mother,  of  the 
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English  University,  this  analogy  raises 
a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
Proctors  being  at  first  representatives  of 
the  two  nations  into  which  the  Oxford 
‘‘  Artists”  were  divided.  Such  a  pre¬ 
sumption  derives  some  confirmation 
from  an  expression  found  in  a  letter  of 
Adam  Marsh,  written  in  1253,  where 
**  duo  Rectores  pro  Artistis’  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  subscribing  a  statute  against 
the  Friars.  Mr.  Lyte  identifies  these 
two  Rectors  with  the  Proctors,  and  at 
Cambridge  the  phrase  ‘‘  Rectores  sive 
Proctores'‘  was  common  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  But,  as  Proctors  are  specifically 
named  in  an  University  Ordinance  of 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  it  is  perhaps  safer  to  regard  them 
generally  as  officers  elected  by  the  whole 
body  of  graduates,  filling  a  place  not  un¬ 
like  that  of  the  Rector  at  other  Uni¬ 
versities,  but  more  particularly  charged 
with  the  financial  duties  of  stewards  and 
collectors.  The  importance  attached 
to  such  duties,  as  compared  with  the 
highest  objects  of  education  and  learn¬ 
ing,  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  academi¬ 
cal  statutes  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Like 
the  primitive  Church,  the  primitive  Uni¬ 
versity  was  essentially  a  society  of  men 
struggling  for  their  livelihood  ;  and  the 
great  movements  of  thought  which  agi¬ 
tated  Oxford  in  the  age  of  the  School¬ 
men  and  of  Wyclif  left  fainter  traces  in 
University  legislation  than  squabbles 
with  the  City  over  pecuniary  rights,  and 
conflicts  between  the  secular  and  regu¬ 
lar  clergy,  in  which  material  interests 
were  very  largely  involved. 

These  conflicts,  indeed,  engrossed 
much  of  the  internal  life,  and  wasted 
much  of  the  energy,  of  the  University 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Probably  the  claustral  schools 
of  the  Benedictines  were  the  cradle  of 
academical  study  ;  but  the  University 
had  already  outgrown  its  infancy  and  had 
developed  a  vigorous  secular  teaching, 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Mendi¬ 
cant  Friars  at  Oxford  in  the  early  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  During  the 
remainder  of  that  century,  these  Orders, 
encouraged  by  the  great  Robert  Gros- 
teste,  supplied  the  University  with  its 
most  eminent  lecturers  ;  and  it  is  the 
special  glory  of  the  Franciscans  to  have 
produced  in  the  same  age  Adam  Marsh 
and  Roger  Bacon.  But  the  secular 


clerks  soon  became  jealous  of  the  Friars, 
partly  because  they  sought  to  obtain  de¬ 
grees  in  Theology  without  satisfying  the 
requirements  of  the  .Arts  Faculty,  which 
at  Oxford,  no  less  than  at  Paris,  claimed 
a  paramount  ascendency  ;  and  partly 
because  they  were  constantly  decoying 
young  students  into  the  assumption  of 
monastic  vows.  Merton,  the  first  of 
Oxford  Colleges,  was  expressly  founded 
by  a  Bishop  of  Rochester  as  a  seminary 
for  the  secular  clergy,  and  no  ”  relig¬ 
ious”  person  could  be  admitted  to  its 
benefits.  The  same  policy  was  adopted 
by  almost  all  the  other  founders  of  Col¬ 
leges,  and  the  gradual  rise  of  Colleges 
marked  the  downfall  of  monastic  influ¬ 
ence.  Mr.  Lyte  seems  to  have  under¬ 
valued  the  importance  of  Colleges  in  the 
mediaeval  University,  when  he  says  that 
they  did  not  become  predominant  until 
near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
No  doubt  it  was  not  until  r432  that 
”  chamber-dekyns,”  or  non -collegiate 
students,  were  formally  abolished  by 
statute  ;  and  for  many  years  afterward 
a  majority  of  students  may  have  been 
lodged  in  Halls  rather  than  in  Colleges. 
But  it  is  certain  that  even  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  when  the  number  of  Col¬ 
leges  rose  from  three  only  to  seven,  they 
were  already  the  dominant  clement  in 
the  University.  Out  of  about  sixty-eight 
Proctors,  who  are  known  to  have  held 
office  in  that  century,  all  but  eighteen 
were  entered  as  members  of  a  College  ; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  several 
of  these  eighteen  cases  the  name  of  the 
College  was  accidentally  omitted.  The 
proportion  of  Chancellors  and  Vice- 
Chancellors  (or  Commissaries),  known 
to  have  been  members  of  Colleges,  is 
much  smaller  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century,  but  very  considerable  in  the 
later  part.  Mr.  Lyte  himself,  with  a 
happy  inconsistency,  dwells  at  great 
length  on  the  history  of  each  collegiate 
foundation,  and  furnishes  elaborate  ex¬ 
tracts  of  their  statutes,  which  are  by  no 
means  the  least  readable  or  instructive 
part  of  his  work. 

Few  readers  will  care  to  master  the 
chapters  which  deal  in  detail  with  the 
organization  of  studies  and  disputations 
in  the  University  of  the  Schoolmen. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  restless 
multiplication  and  amendment  of  exam¬ 
ination-statutes  in  modern  Oxford  will 
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be  slow  to  believe  in  the  existence  at  any 
one  time  of  a  symmetrical  or  uniform 
working-system  ;  and  will  readily  sur* 
mise  that  various  arrangements  for  lec¬ 
tures  and  degrees,  commonly  described 
as  successive,  were  really  in  simultane¬ 
ous  operation.  The  broad  features  of 
the  mediaeval  curriculum  may,  however, 
be  concisely  stated.  Neither  the  Uni¬ 
versity  nor  the  Colleges  enforced  any 
entrance-examination  ;  and  freshmen 
had  to  undergo  a  preliminary  training  in 
grammar,  then  regarded  as  the  basis  of 
all  knowledge.  The  subsequent  course 
of  instruction  was  mainly  logical.  But 
it  is  material  to  observe  that,  in  that 
age,  logic,  in  common  with  most  of  the 
other  “Arts,”  represented  an  accom¬ 
plishment  deemed  to  be  useful.  It  was 
not  only  as  an  intellectual  discipline, 
but  as  giving  the  power  of  reading  and 
writing  Latin,  that  grammar  was  assidu* 
ously  taught.  It  was  as  instruments  of 
controversy  and  persuasion  that  logic 
and  rhetoric  were  cultivated.  It  was 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  practical  astron¬ 
omy,  closely  allied  to  astrology,  that 
mathematical  lore  was  valued.  Logic 
derived  an  additional  advantage  from 
its  supplying  the  method  by  which  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  all  other  studies  was  tested, 
and  the  mediaeval  disputations  were  the 
prototype  of  modern  examinations.  Lit¬ 
tle  or  no  attention  was  given  to  scholar¬ 
ship,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  to  literary 
culture,  or  to  the  acquisition  of  useful 
knowledge.  The  grand  aim  of  educa¬ 
tion  was  to  sharpen  the  logical  powers, 
and  so  to  prepare  the  mind  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  higher  professional  Faculties 
— law,  medicine,  and,  above  all,  theol¬ 
ogy — which  mediaeval  thinkers  agreed  in 
recognizing  as  the  crown  of  all  the 
sciences.  The  "  three  philosophies” — 
natural,  moral,  and  metaphysical — were 
mainly  reserved  for  the  interval  of  three 
years  between  “determination,”  which 
qualified  a' student  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor,  and  “  inception”  which  con¬ 
stituted  him  a  Master,  and  conferred  on 
him  the  lucrative  privilege  of  teaching. 

This  system,  if  such  it  can  be  called, 
was  finally  overthrown  by  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  was  undermined  by  the 
Renaissance,  which  made  itself  felt  at 
Oxford  earlier  than  is  usually  supposed. 
Mr.  Lyte  connects  this  movement  with 
the  return  of  the  Papal  Court  to  Rome 


after  the  Great  Schism,  and  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it,  though  somewhat  too  bio¬ 
graphical,  is  extremely  interesting.  It 
may  be  true,  as  he  says,  that  “  no  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  in  England  to  revive 
the  study  of  classical  literature  before 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh.”  But 
Mr.  Lyte  himself  mentions  five  more  or 
less  eminent  students  from  Oxford  who 
attended  the  lectures  of  Guarino  at  Fer¬ 
rara  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  became  collectors  of  classical 
books. 

The  effect  of  the  Renaissance  in  mod¬ 
ifying  the  studies  of  Oxford  may  be  il¬ 
lustrated  by  a  comparison  between  the 
contents  of  College  libraries  at  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
respectively.  A  very  interesting  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Otiel  College  library  in  the 
year  1375  has  lately  been  published. 
From  this  it  ap[>ears  to  have  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  manuals  on  grammar, 
logic,  philosophy,  theology,  and  law, 
both  canon  and  civil,  the  studies  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  various  Faculties.  Trans¬ 
lations  of  Aristotle,  copies  of  the  Digest 
and  the  Code,  works  of  Peter  Lombard, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Duns  Scotus, 
treatises  of  Augustine,  Gregory,  and 
other  standard  divines,  with  a  Bible,  and 
a  Latin  edition  of  Euclid,  make  up  the 
staple  of  this  collection.  Literature  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and  the  clas¬ 
sics  are  represented  by  “  Macrobius  de 
sompno  Scipionis.”  There  is  unhappily 
no  record  of  the  books  contributed  by 
William  Rede  and  Simon  Bredon  to 
form  the  Merton  library,  about  the  year 
1376  ;  but  the  few  books  which  are 
specifically  named  among  the  many  said 
to  have  been  presented  by  Fellows  of 
Merton  during  the  same  period  are  of 
an  exactly  similar  character.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  catalogue  of  Lincoln  Col¬ 
lege  library,  compiled  about  1474,  or  a 
century  later,  includes  a  large  number 
of  the  Latin  classic;,  such  as  Virgil, 
Cicero,  Livy,  Terence,  Plautus,  Horace, 
and  Juvenal.  The  University  Register 
shows  that  so  far  back  as  1448  the 
Georgies  of  Virgil  were  the  subject  of 
University  lectures  ;  and  in  the  cata¬ 
logues  of  books  given  to  (he  University 
by  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  in 
1439  and  1443,  we  find,  among  tomes  of 
scholastic  lore,  Cicero's  Orations  and 
Epistles,  Livy,  Suetonius,  Ovid,  Pliny, 
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Terence,  and  an  oration  of  yF.schines, 
with  Dante,  Boccaccio,  and  Petrarch, 
The  University  system  of  disputations 
and  examinations  was  still  based  on  the 
old  learning,  but  the  new  learning  had 
already  penetrated  into  the  libraries. 
It  was  soon  to  receive  an  impulse  from 
the  efforts  of  Erasmus  and  his  fellow- 
laborers,  which,  after  a  brief  reaction, 
ultimately  secured  for  Latin  and  Greek 
scholarship  a  supremacy  in  Oxford  edu¬ 
cation  as  complete  as  that  once  held  by 
scholastic  logic,  until  it  was  once  more 
challenged  by  the  progress  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  history,  and  natural  Science. 

Though  rich  in  illustrations  of 
mediaeval  life  and  manners,  the  history 
of  the  University  before  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  has  few  points  of  contact  with  the 
great  political  events  of  that  romantic 
period.  The  clerks  of  Oxford  were  not 
concerned  with  the  escape  of  Matilda 
from  Oxford  Castle,  or  with  the  two 
Councils  held  there  by  Stephen,  or  with 
the  Parliament  of  1258  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  or 
with  the  frequent  residence  of  the  Court 
at  Woodstock.  The  Barons’  war  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  Scotch  and 
French  wars  of  the  next  two  centuries, 
the  Peasants’  Revolt  with  its  sequel  in 
the  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade,  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  and  the  constitutional  re¬ 
action  under  the  Tudors,  left  no  trace^ 
on  academical  life,  and  scarcely  find  a 
record  in  academical  annals.  The  great 
and  direct  influence  which  the  Univer¬ 
sity  was  destined  to  exercise  on  the  State 
Church  in  the  sixteenth,  and  on  the 
State  itself  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  as  yet  undeveloped  and  unrealized. 
But  the  depth  and  extent  of  its  influence 
upon  the  world  of  thought  and  belief 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  There 
were  trained  most  of  the  great  ecclesias¬ 
tics  who  became,  not  only  the  prelates, 
but  the  Chancellors  and  statesmen,  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  There  natural  science 
found  its  earliest  apostle  in  Roger  Bacon, 
and  scholastic  philosophy  two  of  its 
profoundest  exponents  in  Duns  Scotus 
and  Bradwardine.  There  William  of 
Ockham  is  believed  to  have  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  against  Papal  author¬ 
ity  in  matters  of  faith,  and  to  have  pro¬ 
claimed  the  severance  of  logic  from 
theology.  There  John  Wyclif  (to  whose 
career  Mr.  Lyte  devotes  an  admirable 


chapter)  assuredly  became  the  pioneer 
of  the  Lollard  movement,  and  antici¬ 
pated  by  four  generations  several  of  the 
doctrines  afterward  preached  by  Luther. 
The  ignorant  statement  of  Huber  that 
“  Oxford  was  nowhere  to  be  found  in 
the  great  Church  Councils  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century”  is  almost  the  reverse  of 
the  fact.  True  it  is  that  it  no  longer 
eclipsed  Paris,  as  it  had  in  the  golden 
age  before  the  great  pestilence  ;  and  that 
its  part  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  sec¬ 
ondary  to  that  played  by  the  leading  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Western  Christendom.  But 
it  steadily  and  successfully  resisted  the 
scheme  proposed  by  the  University  of 
Paris  for  ending  the  Great  Schism,  in¬ 
sisting  that  a  General  Council  must  be 
summoned-  This  General  Council, 
which  met  at  Pisa  in  1409,  deposed  both 
the  rival  Popes,  and  procured  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  Friar  who  had  taken  a  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Divinity’s  degree  at  Oxford.  At 
the  Council  of  Constance,  held  in  i4t4, 
the  University  of  Oxford  was  ably  repre¬ 
sented  ;  and  Henry  of  Abingdon,  after¬ 
ward  Warden  of  Merton,  produced  a 
great  impression  by  his  sermon  advocat¬ 
ing  a  reformation  of  the  Church.  The 
University  was  specially  invited  to  ap¬ 
pear  by  its  delegates  at  the  Council  of 
Basle  in  1431  ;  and  though  it  was  re¬ 
duced  to  solicit  contributions  toward 
the  expense  of  the  mission,  it  found  a 
worthy  representative  in  John  Kemp, 
afterward  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Poor  as  it  was,  it  maintained  a  small 
public  library,  when  such  institutions 
were  still  unknown  in  Italy,  which,  en¬ 
riched  by  the  noble  benefaction  of  Duke 
Humphrey,  was  among  the  marvels  of 
the  age  before  the  invention  of  printing. 
If  Oxford  was  not  the  place  at  which 
this  momentous  invention  was  first 
adopted  in  England,  it  certainly  pos¬ 
sessed  one  of  the  very  earliest  presses, 
from  which  issued  the  first  classical  book 
printed  in  England,  a  significant  emblem 
of  the  coming  Renaissance,  in  which  the 
University  took  so  leading  a  part.  Two 
conclusive  proofs  of  the  position  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  University  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  are  the  superb 
projects  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  for  organiz¬ 
ing  there  a  propaganda  of  ”  the  new  lit¬ 
erature  in  the  service  of  the  old 
Church  and  the  unscrupulous  efforts 
of  Henry  the  Eighth  to  obtain  decrees 
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from  the  Oxford  Convocation  in  favor 
of  the  Divorce  and  the  Royal  Su¬ 
premacy. 

But  we  are  here  on  the  confines  of  the 
Reformation-period,  and  almost  beyond 
the  .border-line  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  embrace  the  infancy  and  youth 
of  the  University.  Henceforth,  its  po¬ 
litical  and  social  importance  was  to  in¬ 
crease,  and  a  more  conspicuous  place 
was  reserved  for  it  in  the  general  history 
of  England.  But  its  original  character 
was  to  be  changed.  It  was  no  longer  to 
share  with  Cambridge  an  almost  exclu¬ 
sive  monopoly  of  English  education  in 
all  its  departments,  from  the  highest 
realms  of  philosophical  speculation  to 
the  simplest  rudiments  of  grammar.  It 
was  no  longer  to  be  the  schola  secunda 
ecclesia  in  Europe  ;  and  the  intellectual 
centre  of  gravity  in  England  was  inevi¬ 


tably  to  be  shifted  to  the  commercial  and 
political  centre  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
metropolis  itself.  In  the  ampler  and 
brighter  day  now  dawning  upon  the  na¬ 
tion,  the  light  of  scholastic  learning,  so 
long  kept  alive  at  Oxford,  could  not  fail 
to  wax  pale  and  dim.  In  becoming  sec¬ 
ularized,  the  University  forfeited  that 
unique  prestige  which  it  derived  from 
the  transcendent  authority  of  the  med¬ 
iaeval  Church.  It  was  still  to  become 
a  great  power  in  the  Slate,  and  to  edu¬ 
cate  a  long  succession  of  scholars  and 
gentlemen  for  service  in  Parliament,  in 
the  sacred  ministry,  and  in  the  learned 
professions.  But  its  empire  over  the 
national  mind  was  no  longer  to  be  so 
fat-reaching,  and  its  place  in  the  nation¬ 
al  life  was  never  again  to  be  so  impos¬ 
ing  as  it  had  been  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
— Macmillan' s  Magazine. 
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1. 

Eight  hundred  years  and  twenty-one 
Have  shone  and  sunken  since  the  land 
Whose  name  is  freedom  bore  such  brand 
As  marks  a  captive,  and  the  sun 
Beheld  her  fettered  hand. 


II. 

But  ere  dark  time  had  shed  as  rain 
Or  sown  on  sterile  earth  as  seed 
That  bears  no  fruit  save  tare  and  weed 
An  age  and  half  an  age  again. 

She  rose  on  Runnymede. 

HI. 

Out  of  the  shadow,  starlike  still. 

She  rose  up  radiant  in  her  right. 

And  spake,  and  put  to  fear  and  flight 
The  lawless  rule  of  awless  will 
That  pleads  no  right  save  might. 


iv. 

Nor  since  hath  England  ever  borne 
The  burden  laid  on  subject  lands. 

The  rule  that  curbs  and  binds  all  hands 
Save  one,  and  marks  for  servile  scorn 
The  heads  it  bows  and  brands. 
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A  commonweal  arrayed  and  crowned 
With  gold  and  purple,  girt  with  steel 
At  need,  that  foes  must  fear  or  feel, 
We  And  her,  as  our  fathers  found, 
Earth's  lordliest  commonweal. 


And  now  that  fifty  years  are  flown 
Since  in  a  maiden’s  hand  the  sign 
Of  empire  that  no  seas  confine 
First  as  a  star  to  seaward  shone. 

We  see  their  record  shine. 


A  troubled  record,  foul  and  fair, 

A  simple  record  and  serene. 

Inscribes  for  praise  a  blameless  queen. 
For  praise  and  blame  an  age  of  care 
And  change  and  ends  unseen. 


Hope,  wide  of  eye  and  wild  of  wing. 

Rose  with  the  sundawn  of  a  reign 
Whose  grace  should  make  the  rough  ways  plain. 
And  fill  the  worn  old  world  with  spring. 

And  heal  its  heart  of  pain. 


Peace  was  to  be  on  earth  ;  men’s  hope 
Was  holier  than  their  fathers  had. 

Their  wisdom  not  more  wise  than  glad  : 
They  saw  the  gates  of  promise  ope, 

And  heard  what  love’s  lips  bade. 


Love  armed  with  knowledge,  winged  and  wise. 
Should  hush  the  wind  of  war,  and  see, 

They  said,  the  sun  of  days  to  be 
Bring  round  beneath  serener  skies 
A  stormless  jubilee. 


Time,  in  the  darkness  unbeholden 
That  hides  him  from  the  sight  of  fear 
And  lets  but  dreaming  hope  draw  near, . 
Smiled  and  was  sad  to  hear  such  golden 
Strains  hail  the  all-golden  year. 
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XII. 

Strange  clouds  have  risen  between,  and  wild 
Red  stars  of  storm  that  lit  the  abyss 
Wherein  fierce  fraud  and  violence  kiss 
And  mock  such  promise  as  beguiled 
The  fiftieth  year  from  this. 

XIII. 

War  upon  war,  change  after  change, 

Hath  shaken  thrones  and  towers  to  dust, 
And  hopes  austere  and  faiths  august 
Have  watched  in  patience  stern  and  strange 
Men's  works  unjust  and  just. 


XIV. 

As  from  some  Alpine  watch-tower’s  portal 
Night,  living  yet,  looks  forth  for  dawn. 
So  from  Time’s  mistier  mountain  lawn 
The  spirit  of  man,  in  trust  immortal, 
Yearns  toward  a  hope  withdrawn. 


XV. 

The  morning  comes  not,  yet  the  night 

Wanes,  and  men’s  eyes  win  strength  to  see 
Where  twilight  is,  where  light  shall  be 
When  conquered  wrong  and  conquering  right 
Acclaim  a  world  set  free. 


XVI. 

Calm  as  our  mother-land,  the  mother 
Of  faith  and  freedom,  pure  and  wise. 
Keeps  watch  beneath  unchangeful  skies. 
When  hath  she  watched  the  woes  of  other 
Strange  lands  with  alien  eyes  ? 


XVII. 

Calm  as  she  stands  alone,  what  nation 
Hath  lacked  an  alms  from  English  hands  ? 
What  exiles  from  what  stricken  lands 
Have  lacked  the  shelter  of  the  station 
Where  higher  than  all  she  stands  ? 


XVIII. 

Though  time  discrown  and  change  dismantle 
The  pride  of  thrones  and  towers  that  frown. 
How  should  they  bring  her  glories  down — 
The  sea  cast  round  her  like  a  mantle. 

The  sea-cloud  like  a  crown  ? 
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The  sea,  divine  as  heaven  and  deathless, 

Is  hers,  and  none  but  only  she 
Hath  learnt  the  sea’s  word,  none  but  we 
Her  children  hear  in  heart  the  breathless 
Bright  watchword  of  the  sea. 


XX. 

Heard  not  of  others,  or  misheard 
Of  many  a  land  for  many  a  year, 

The  watchword  Freedom  fails  not  here 
Of  hearts  that  witness  if  the  word 
Find  faith  in  England’s  ear. 


XXI. 

She,  first  to  love  the  light,  and  daughter 
Incarnate  of  the  northern  dawn. 

She,  round  whose  feet  the  wild  waves  fawn 
When  all  their  wrath  of  warring  water 
Sounds  like  a  babe’s  breath  drawn. 


XXIT. 

How  should  not  she  best  know,  love  best. 
And  best  of  all  souls  understand 
The  very  soul  of  freedom,  scanned 
Far  off,  sought  out  in  darkling  quest 
By  men  at  heart  unmanned  ? 


XXIII. 

They  climb  and  fall,  ensnared,  enshrouded. 
By  mists  of  words  and  toils  they  set 
To  take  themselves,  till  fierce  regret 
Grows  mad  with  shame,  and  all  their  clouded 
Red  skies  hang  sunless  yet. 


XXIV. 

But  us  the  sun,  not  wholly  risen 
Nor  equal  now  for  all,  illumes 
With  more  of  light  than  cloud  that  looms  ; 
Of  light  that  leads  forth  souls  from  prison 
And  breaks  the  seals  of  tombs. 


XXV. 

Did  not  her  breasts  who  reared  us  rear 

Him  who  took  heaven  in  hand,  and  weighed 
Bright  world  with  world  in  balance  laid  ? 
What  Newton’s  might  could  make  not  clear 
Hath  Darwin’s  might  not  made  ? 
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The  forces  of  the  dark  dissolve, 

The  doorways  of  the  dark  are  broken  : 
The  word  that  casts  out  night  is  spoken, 
And  whence  the  springs  of  things  evolve 
Light  born  of  night  bears  token. 


XXVII. 

She,  loving  light  for  light’s  sake  only. 

And  truth  for  only  truth’s,  and  song 
f'or  song’s  sake  and  the  sea’s,  how  long 
Hath  she  not  borne  the  world  her  lonely 
,  Witness  of  right  and  wrong  ? 


xxviu. 

From  light  to  light  her  eyes  imperial 
Turn,  and  require  the  further  light. 
More  perfect  than  the  sun’s  in  sight. 
Till  star  and  sun  seem  all  funereal 
^  Lamps  of  the  vaulted  night. 


XXIX. 

She  gates  till  the  strenuous  soul 
Within  the  rapture  of  her  eyes 
Creates  or  bids  awake,  arise. 

The  light  she  looks  for,  pure  and  whole 
And  worshipped  of  the  wise. 


XXX. 

Such  sons  are  hers,  such  radiant  hands 
Have  borne  abroad  her  lamp  of  old. 
Such  mouths  of  honey*dropping  gold 
Have  sent  across  all  seas  and  lands 
Her  fame  as  music  rolled. 


XXXI. 

As  music  made  of  rolling  thunder 
That  hurls  through  heaven  its  heart  sublime. 
Its  heart  of  joy,  in  charging  chime, 

So  ring  the  songs  that  round  and  under 
Her  temple  surge  and  climb. 


xxxu. 

A  temple  not  by  men’s  hands  builded, 

_  But  moulded  of  the  spirit,  and  wrought 
Of  passion  and  imperious  thought ; 
With  light  beyond  all  sunlight  gilded. 
Whereby  the  sun  seems  naught. 
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Thy  shrine,  our  mother,  seen  for  fairer 
Than  even  thy  natural  face,  made  fair 
With  kisses  of  thine  April  air 
Even  now,  when  spring  thy  banner-bearer 
Took  up  thy  sign  to  bear. 


XXXIV. 

Thine  annual  sign  from  heaven’s  own  arch 
Given  of  the  sun’s  hand  into  thine. 

To  rear  and  cheer  each  wildwood  shrine 
But  now  laid  waste  by  wild-winged  March, 
March,  mad  with  wind  like  wine. 


XXXV. 

From  all  thy  brightening  downs  whereon 
The  windy  seaward  whinflower  shows 
Blossom  whose  pride  strikes  pale  the  rose 
Forth  is  the  golden  watchword  gone 
Whereat  the  world’s  face  glows. 


XXXVI. 

Thy  quickening  woods  rejoice  and  ring 
Till  earth  seems  glorious  as  the  sea  : 

With  yearning  love  too  glad  for  glee 
The  world’s  heart  quivers  toward  the  spring 
As  all  our  hearts  toward  thee. 


XXXVII. 

Thee,  mother,  thee,  our  queen,  who  givest 
Assurance  to  the  heavens  most  high 
And  earth  whereon  her  bondsmen  sigh 
That  by  the  sea’s  grace  while  thou  livest 
Hope  shall  not  wholly  die. 


XXXVIII. 

That  while  thy  free  folk  hold  the  van 
Of  aU  men,  and  the  sea-spray  shed 
As  dew  more  heavenly  on  thy  head 
Keeps  bright  thy  face  in  sight  of  man, 
Man's  pride  shall  drop  not  dead. 


XXXIX. 

A  pride  more  pure  than  humblest  prayer, 
More  wise  than  wisdom  born  of  doubt,  . 
Girds  for  thy  sake  men’s  hearts  about 
With  trust  and  triumph  that  despair 
And  fear  may  cast  not  out. 
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XL. 

Despair  may  wring  men’s  hearts,  and  fear 
Bow  down  their  heads  to  .kiss  the  dust, 
Where  patriot  memories  rot  and  rust, 

And  change  makes  faint  a  nation’s  cheer, 

And  faith  yields  up  her  trust. 

XLI. 

Not  here  this  year  have  true  men  known, 

Not  here  this  year  may  true  men  know. 
That  brand  of  shame-compelling  woe 
Which  bids  but  brave  men  shrink  or  groan 
And  lays  but  honor  low. 

XLII. 

The  strong  spring  wind  blows  notes  of  praise. 
And  hallowing  pride  of  heart,  and  cheer 
Unchanging,  toward  all  true  men  here 
Who  hold  the  trust  of  ancient  days 
High  as  of  old  this  year. 


XLIII. 

The  days  that  made  thee  great  are  dead  ; 
The  days  that  now  must  keep  thee  great 
Lie  not  in  keeping  of  thy  fate  ; 

In  thine  they  lie,  whose  heart  and  head 
Sustain  thy  charge  of  state. 


XLIV. 

No  state  so  proud,  no  pride  so  just. 

The  sun,  through  clouds  at  sunrise  curled 
Or  clouds  across  the  sunset  whirled. 

Hath  sight  of,  nor  has  man  such  trust 
As  thine  in  all  the  world. 


XLV. 

Each  hour  that  sees  the  sunset’s  crest 
Make  bright  thy  shores  ere  day  decline 
Sees  dawn  the  sun  on  shores  of  thine. 
Sees  west  as  east  and  east  as  west 
On  thee  their  sovereign  shine. 


XLVI. 

The  sea’s  own  heart  must  needs  wax  proud 
To  have  borne  the  world  a  child  like  thee. 
What  birth  of  earth  might  ever  be 
Thy  sister  ?  Time,  a  wandering  cloud. 

Is  sunshine  on  thy  sea. 
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XLVil. 

Change  mars  not  her  ;  and  thee,  our  mother, 

What  change  that  irks  or  moves  thee  mars  ? 

What  shock  that  shakes  ?  what  chance  that  jars  ? 

Time  gave  thee,  as  he  gave  none  other, 

A  station  like  a  star’s. 

XLvni. 

The  storm  that  shrieks,  the  wind  that  wages 
War  with  the  wings  of  hopes  that  climb 
Too  high  toward  heaven  in  doubt  sublime, 

Assail  not  thee,  approved  of  ages 
The  towering  crown  of  time. 

XLIX. 

Toward  thee  this  year  thy  children  turning 
With  souls  uplift  of  changeless  cheer 
Salute  with  love  that  casts  out  fear. 

With  hearts  for  beacons  round  thee  burning. 

The  token  of  this  year. 

L. 

With  just  and  sacred  jubilation 
Let  earth  sound  answer  to  the  sea 
For  witness,  blown  on  winds  as  free, 

How  England,  how  her  crowning  nation, 

Acclaims  this  jubilee. 

•^Nineteenth  Century. 


LITERARY  PLAGIARISM. 
BY  ANDREW  LANG. 


According  to  a  recent  biographer  of 
Byron,  originality  can  be  expected  from 
nobody  except  a  lunatic,  a  hermit,  or 
a  sensational  novelist.  This  hasty  re¬ 
mark  is  calculated  to  prejudice  novel¬ 
ists,  lunatics,  and  hermits.  People  will 
inevitably  turn  to  these  members  of  so¬ 
ciety  (if  we  can  speak  thus  of  hermits 
and  lunatics),  and  ask  them  for  origi¬ 
nality,  and  fail  to  get  it,  and  express  dis¬ 
appointment.  For  all  lunatics  are  like 
other  lunatics,  and,  no  more  than  sane 
men,  can  they  do  anything  original.  As 
for  hermits,  one  hermit  is  the  very  image 
of  his  brother  solitary.  There  remain 
sensational  novelists  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  world’s  demand  for  the  absolutely 
unheard-of,  and,  naturally,  they  cannot 
supply  the  article.  So  mankind  falls  on 
them,  and  calls  them  plagiarists.  It  is 


enough  to  make  some  novelists  turn 
lunatics,  and  others  turn  hermits. 

“  Of  all  forms  of  theft,”  says  Voltaire 
indulgently,  ”  plagiarism  is  the  least 
dangerous  to  society  !”  It  may  be  add¬ 
ed  that,  of  all  forms  of  consolation,  to 
shout  ”  plagiarism”  is  the  most  com¬ 
forting  to  authors  who  have  failed,  or 
amateurs  who  have  never  had  the  pluck 
to  try.  For  this  reason,  probably,  a 
new  play  seldom  succeeds  but  some  un¬ 
lucky  amateur  produces  his  battered  old 
MS.,  and  declares  that  the  fortunate 
author  has  stolen  from  him,  who  hath 
Fortune  for  his  foe.  Indeed,  without 
this  resource  it  is  not  known  how  unac¬ 
cepted  theatrical  writers  would  endure 
their  lot  in  life.  But  if  stealing  is  so 
ready  a  way  to  triumph,  then  humanity 
may  congratulate  itself  on  the  wide  prev- 
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alence  of  moral  sentiments.  So  very 
few  people  greatly  succeed  (and  scarce 
any  one  who  does  not  is  called  a  thief) 
that  even  if  all  successful  persons  are 
proved  robbers,  there  must  be  a  lofty 
standard  of  honesty  in  literature-  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  a  melancholy  fact 
that  the  very  greatest  men  of  all — 
Shakespeare.  Moli^re,  Virgil  (that  fur¬ 
tive  Mantuan),  Pausanias,  Theocritus, 
and  Lord  Tennyson — are  all  liable  to 
the  charge  of  theft,  as  that  charge  is 
understood  by  the  advocatus  Diaboli. 
It  is  a  little  odd,  not  only  that  our  great¬ 
est  are  so  small,  but  that  our  smallest — 
the  j>ersons  who  bark  at  the  chariot  of 
every  passing  triumph — are  so  great. 
They  have  never  stolen,  or  nothing 
worth  stealing,  or  nothing  that  any  one 
would  buy.  But  Dante  :  why,  the  whole 
idea  of  a  visit  to  Hell,  and  a  record  of 
it,  was  a  stock  topic  in  early  mediaeval 
literature.  But  Bunyan  :  every  library 
possesses,  or  may  possess,  half  a  dozen 
earlier  Progresses  by  earlier  Pilgrims. 
But  Virgil  :  when  he  is  not  pilfering 
from  Homer  or  Theocritus  (who  notori¬ 
ously  robbed  Sophron)  he  has  his  hand 
in  the  pocket  of  Apollonius  Rhodius. 
No  doubt  Bavins  and  Maevius  mentioned 
these  truths  in  their  own  literary  circle. 
No  doubt  they  did  not  gloss  over  the 
matter,  but  frankly  remarked  that  the 
“  yEneid  ”  was  a  pastiche,  a  string  of 
plagiarisms,  a  success  due  to  Court  in¬ 
fluence,  and  the  mutual  admiration  of 
Horace,  Varro,  and  some  other  noto¬ 
rious  characters.  Yet  the  “ /E^neid  ” 
remains  a  rather  unusual  piece  of 
work. 

Some  one,  probably  Gibbon,  has  re¬ 
marked  about  some  crime  or  other,  that 
it  is  “  difficult  to  commit,  and  almost 
impossible  to  prove.”  The  reverse  is 
the  truth  about  plagiarism.  That  crime 
i?  easy  to  prove,  and  almost  impossible 
to  commit.  The  facility  of  proof  is 
caused  by  the  readiness  of  men  to  take 
any  accusation  of  this  sort  for  granted, 
and  by  the  very  natural  lack  of  popular 
reflection  about  the  laws  that  govern  lit¬ 
erary  composition.  Any  two  passages, 
or  situations,  or  ideas,  that  resemble 
each  other,  or  are  declared  to  resemble 
each  other  when  they  do  not,  are,  to  the 
mind  of  the  unliterary  person,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  basis  for  a  charge  of  plagiarism. 
These  circumstances  account  for  the 


ease  with  which  plagiarism  is  proved. 
Yet  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
commit.  For  he  who  is  charged  with 
plagiarism  is  almost  invariably  guilty  of 
a  literary  success.  Now,  even  the  poor¬ 
est  and  most  temporary  literary  success 
(say  that  of  a  shilling  novel)  rests  on 
the  production  of  a  new  thing.  The 
book  that  really  wins  the  world,  even 
for  a  week,  from  its  taxes,  and  politics, 
and  wars  and  rumors  of  war.  must  be  in 
some  way  striking  and  novel.  The  new¬ 
ness  may  lie  in  force  of  fancy,  or  in 
charm  of  style,  or  in  both  ;  or  in  mere 
craftsman’s  skill,  or  in  high  spirits,  or 
in  some  unusual  moral  sympathy  and 
insight,  or  in  various  combinations  of 
these  things.  In  all  such  cases,  and  al¬ 
ways,  it  is  what  is  netu,  it  is  the  whole 
impact  of  the  book  as  one  thing,  that 
enables  it  to  make  its  way  to  the  coveted 
front.  Now,  what  is  stolen  cannot  be 
new  ;  it  can  be  nothing  but  the  com¬ 
monplaces  of  situation,  and  incident, 
and  idea — each  of  them  as  old  as  Action 
in  one  shape  or  other.  Not  the  matter, 
but  the  casting  of  the  matter  ;  not  the 
stuff,  but  the  form  given  to  the  stuff, 
makes  the  novel,  the  novelty,  and  the 
success.  Now,  nobody  can  steal  the 
form  ;  nobody,  as  in  the  old  story  (or 
nobody  except  a  piratical  publisher), 
can  “steal  the  brooms  ready-made.” 
The  success  or  failure  lies  not  in  the 
materials,  but  in  the  making  of  the 
brooms,  and  no  dullard  can  make  any¬ 
thing,  even  if  he  steals  all  his  materials. 
On  the  other  hand,  genius,  or  even 
considerable  talent,  can  make  a  great 
deal,  if  it  chooses,  even  out  of  stolen 
material — if  any  of  the  material  of  liter¬ 
ature  can  be  properly  said  to  be  stolen, 
and  is  not  rather  the  possession  of  who¬ 
ever  likes  to  pick  it  up. 

On  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  only 
real  plagiarism  is  that  deAned  in  the 
Latin  dictionary.  Plagiarius,  “  a  man- 
stealer,  kidnapper,”  so  used  by  Cicero 
and  Seneca.  Secondly,  “  a  literary 
thief  (one  who  gives  himself  out  to  be 
the  author  of  another’s  book).”  Mar¬ 
tial  uses  the  word  (i.  52)  : — 

"  My  books,  my  Quintian,  to  thee 

I  send — if  I  may  call  them  mine — 

For  still  your  Poet,  who  but  he. 

Recites  them, — well,  if  they  repine, 

In  that  their  slavery  do  thou 
Come  to  their  rescue  and  befriend  them. 
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And  raise  ihe  hue  and  cry,  and  vow  “Evan  Harrington"  and  “Richard 

The  hand  that  wrote  them  now  doth  send  Feverel  " 

You’ll  aidThem  much  by  this  relief,  did  not  succeed  in  the 

And  bring  confusion  on  the  thief  I”  long  run,  nor  does  literary  history,  per¬ 

haps,  contain  a  single  example  of  the 
Here  “  thief  *'  is  plagiarius,  and  a  thief  triumph  of  a  literary  Perkin  Warbeck. 
the  rival  poet  is,  for  he  gives  himself  Only  in  very  unusual  and  fantastic  cir- 
out  to  be  the  author  of  another's  book,  cumstances  could  he  hope  to  keep  the 
and  steals  it  ready-made.  goods  he  stole  ready-made.  In  the  last 

This  is  the  only  perfect  plagiarism,  novel  on  this  situation,  the  pretender 
according  to  the  definition — namely,  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
the  claiming  of  a  work  of  art  which  be-  true  author  of  the  MS.  was  drowned  at 
longs  to  another  man.  Now,  plainly  sea.  Unlucky  and  ill-advised  pretender! 
this  kind  of  plagiarism  is  rate,  nor  would  The  sea  invariably  gives  up  her  dead — 
it  be  easy  to  mention  a  case  in  which  it  in  novels.  Short  of  such  an  unex- 
has  been  successful.  In  a  number  of  pected  accident  as  the  sea’s  not  giving 
novels  we  meet  the  story  of  a  man  who  up  her  dead,  how  is  the  true  plagiarist 
comes  into  possession  of  a  book  in  man-  to  feel  comfortable  with  his  stolen 
uscript,  perhaps  the  deposit  of  a  friend,  goods  ?  Almost  his  only  chance,  and 
and  who  publishes  the  work  as  a  per-  that  a  bad  one,  would  be  by  way  of 
formance  of  his  own.  Such  a  man  is  a  translation  from  some  little-known  lan- 
tlagiarius ;  he  casts  his  net  {plaga)  guage.  Not  long  ago  a  story  or  novel 
over  the  property  of  another.  In  real  by  a  modern  author  was  published  in  a 
life  it  might  be  impossible  to  find  an  periodical.  Presently  the  editor  got  a 
example  of  success  in  this  kind  of  rob-  letter  from  a  correspondent,  offering  to 
bery.  There  are,  unluckily,  plenty  of  furnish  “  the  sequel  of  your  little  tale 
men  and  women  who  take  credit,  among  from  the  Basque,”  or  whatever  the  orig- 
their  relations  and  friends,  for  the  au-  inal  language  may  have  been.  Yes,  it 
thorship  of  anonymous  books  which  is  very  difhcult  to  find  a  language  safe 
have  been  successful.  They  are  to  steal  from.  Let  me  confess  that,  in 
“  claimants,”  like  the  Tichborne  pre-  a  volume  of  tales  written  by  way  of 
tender,  rather  than  successful  plagiarists,  holiday  tasks,  I  once  conveyed  a  pas- 
The  case  of  George  Eliot  and  ”  Adam  sage  from  the  Zulu.  There  could  not 
Bede  '  is  well  known.  There  was  a  have  been  a  more  barefaced  theft,  and 
person  named  Liggins  who  gave  himself  no  doubt,  in  the  present  inflamed  con- 
out  for  the  author,  and  even  reaped  dition  of  the  moral  sense,  somebody 
some  social  if  not  pecuniary  benefit,  would  have  denounced  me,  had  the  tale 
In  the  same  way,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  been  successful.  But  as  long  as  yoii  do 
there  were  various  pretenders  to  the  not  excite  the  pretty  passion  of  envy, 
honor  of  having  written  a  certain  essay  you  may  drive  the  Zulu  cows  unnoticed, 
in  the  Saturday  Rti’ieu’,  “  The  Girl  of  There  were  only  about  three  lines  in 
the  Period.”  According  to  the  actual  the  .passage  after  all.  The  coolness  of 
writer,  one  of  the  pretenders  was  a  plagiarism  has  occasionally  been  dis- 
clergyman.  About  twelve  years  ago  an  played  on  a  larger  scale,  as  when  a 
admired  poet  had  great  trouble  with  a  novelist  boldly  took  a  whole  battle  scene 
married  lady  who  asserted  that  the  out  of  Kinglake’s  “  History  of  the 
poet’s  real  name  was  her  assumed  nom  Crimean  War."  He  was  found  out, 
de  guerre.  Her  husband,  naturally,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  care  much, 
was  well  deceived  by  this  fair  retiaria  Probably  this  particularly  daring  theft 
and  caster  of  the  plaga  over  other  peo-  was  a  mere  piece  of  mischief — a  kind  of 
pie's  poems.  Though  it  has  nothing  to  practical  joke.  What  other  explanation 
do  with  the  question  of  plagiarism,  let  can  be  given  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  raid  on 
us  commiserate  unlucky  persons  of  let-  M.  Thiers,  and  the  speech  about  Gen- 
ters  whose  real  names,  somehow,  sound  eral  Saint-Cyr  ?  Of  course,  Mr.  Disraeli 
like  assumed  names.  It  is  a  misfortune  could  have  made  a  better  speech  for 
they  can  scarcely  recover  from,,  and  himself.  Thefts  of  this  kind,  like  cer- 
probably  many  people  in  the  country  tain  literary  forgeries,  are  prompted  by 
still  believe  that  Lord  Lytton  wrote  the  tricksy  spirit  of  Puck.  But  the  joke 
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it  not  in  good  taste,  and  is  dangerous  to 
play,  because  the  majority  of  mankind 
will  fail  to  see  the  fun  of  it,  and  will 
think  the  thief  a  thief  in  sober  earnest. 
Only  a  humorous  race  would  have  made 
a  God  of  Hermes,  who  stole  cattle  from 
the  day  his  mother  cradled  him. 

From  these  and  similar  cases,  the  dif¬ 
ficulty,  the  all  but  impossibility,  of  suc¬ 
cessful  plagiarism  becomes  manifest.  If 
you  merely  use  old  ideas  (and  there  are 
no  new  ideas),  and  so  produce  a  fresh 
combination,  a  fresh  whole,  you  are  not 
a  plagiarist  at  all.  If  you  boldly  annex 
the  novel  ready-made,  either  by  way  of 
translation,  or  publication  of  a  manu¬ 
script  not  your  own,  you  are  instantly 
found  out,  and  probably  never  get  back 
your  reputation.  It  appears  that  Mr. 
Charles  Reade,  in  the  “  Wandering 
Heir,”  ”  bodily  appropriated  ”  twenty 
or  thirty  lines  of  a  little-known  poem  of 
Dean  Swift’s,  descriptive  of  fashionable 
life  in  Dublin.  Mr.  Reade  appears  to 
have  used  this  poem  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  the  public  think  it  was  his  own 
composition.  If  he  did,  he  acted,  to 
say  the  least,  with  very  great  rashness. 
He  reckoned  without  the  unsuccessful 
novelist,  and  the  unsuccessful  novelist's 
family.  Of  course  he  was  ”  denounced 
as  a  plagiarist  by  two  anonymous  writers, 
who  afterward  turned  out  to  be  a  not 
very  successful  rival  novelist  and  his 
wife.”  These  ”  lynx-eyed  detectives” 
do,  pretty  often,  “  turn  out  to  be”  un¬ 
successful  novelists  and  their  kinsmen. 
Mr.  Reade  then  uttered  loud  cries  of 
wrath,  and  spoke  of  ”  masked  batteries 
manned  by  anonymuncula,  pseudo- 
nymuncula,  and  skunkula.”  * 

“  He  contended  that  to  transplant  a 
few  lines  out  of  Swift,  and  to  weld  them 
with  other  topics  in  a  heterogeneous 
work,  was  not  plagiarism,  but  one  of 
every  true  inventor’s  processes,  and 
that  only  an  inventor  could  do  it  well.” 
The  whole  affair  was  not  worth  much 
consideration,  but  Mr.  Reade’ s  theory 
of  what  a  true  inventor  might  lawfully 
do  was  certainly  a  little  advanced.  A 
lump  of  such  a  brilliant  manufactured 
article  as  a  poem  by  Swift  would  be  apt 
to  look  incongruous  even  in  a  true  in¬ 
ventor’s  prose,  and  certainly  was  ap- 


*  “  How  Charles  Reade  Worked  St. 
James's  Gazette,  May  3,  1887. 


propriated  ready-made.  If  Swift’s 
notions  about  Dublin  society  had  been 
adopted,  and  had  informed  the  prose  of 
Mr.  Reade,  a  legitimate  use  would  have 
been  made  of  the  material.  Or,  if  Mr. 
Reade  had  said,  ”  the  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick’s  wrote  thus  on  the  subject,” 
then  once  more  the  propriety  of  the 
quotation  would  have  been  unimpeach¬ 
able.  But  perhaps  the  former  of  these 
suggestions  will  be  demurred  to  by  our 
moralists.  There  appears  to  be  an  idea 
that  a  novelist  must  acknowledge,  in  a 
preface  or  in  footnotes,  every  sugges¬ 
tion  of  fact  which  comes  to  him  from 
any  quarter.  For  example,  I  write  a 
novel  in  which  a  man  is  poisoned  by 
curari.  Am  I  to  add  a  note  saying, 
”  These  details  as  to  the  Macusi  tribe 
are  extracted  from  Wallace,  from  Bates, 
and  from  Brett’s  ‘  Indians  of  Guiana’ 
(London  :  Bell  and  Daldy.  1878).  I 
have  also  to  acknowledge  the  kind  as¬ 
sistance  of  Professor  Von  Selber  of 
Leiden.  For  another  and  earlier  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  somewhat  similar  use  of  this 
drug,  the  curious  may  consult  ‘  Le 
Crime  de  I’Omnibus,  ’  by  M.  Fortune  du 
Boisgobey,  to  whose  practice,  however, 
science  may  urge  certain  pathological 
objections.” 

This  kind  of  thing  is  customary  and 
appropriate  in  books  of  learning,  but  it 
seems  incredible  pedantry  to  demand 
such  explanations  from  authors  of  works 
of  fancy.  When  the  scene  of  a  story 
and  the  manners  of  the  people  described 
are  not  known  to  a  novelist  by  personal 
experience,  he  must  get  his  information 
out  of  books.  For  example,  any  reader 
of  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Payn’s  ”  By 
Proxy”  might  fancy  that  Mr.  Payn  had 
passed  his  life  in  the  Flowery  Land. 
But  this  is  believed  to  be  a  false  impres¬ 
sion,  caused  by  the  novelist’s  ingenious 
use  of  works  of  travel.  Is  he  bound  to 
acknowledge  every  scrap  of  information 
in  a  preface  or  a  note  ?  The  idea  is 
absurd.  A  novel  would  become  a 
treatise,  like  Bekker’s  ”  Charicles.” 
The  effect  of  this  conscientiousness  may 
be  studied  in  the  ”  Epicurean”  of  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  where  there 
are  plentiful  citations,  on  every  page, 
of  Egyptologists — for  the  most  part  ex¬ 
ploded.  The  story  would  be  better  with¬ 
out  the  notes,  which  are  useless  in  the 
age  of  Maspero  and  Mariette.  Of 
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course,  if  any  novelist  can  make  his 
notes  as  delightful  as  Sir  Walter  Scott’s, 
the  more  he  gives  us  the  better  we  shall 
be  pleased — provided  they  come  at  the 
end  of  the  volume- 

All  ideas  are  old  ;  all  situations  have 
been  invented  and  tried,  or  almost  all. 
Probably  a  man  of  genius  might  make  a 
good  story  even  out  of  a  selected  assort¬ 
ment  of  the  very  oldest  devices  in  ro¬ 
mance.  Miss  Thackeray  made  capital 
stories  out  of  the  fairy  tales,  that  are 
older  than  Rameses  II.,  and  were  even 
published  by  a  scribe  of  that  monarch’s. 
Give  Mr.  Besant  or  Mr.  Stevenson  two 
lovers,  and  insist  that,  in  telling  these 
lovers’  tale,  the  following  incidents 
shall  occur  * 

A  Sprained  Ankle. 

An  Attack  by  a  Bull. 

A  Proposal  in  a  Conservatory,  watched 
by  a  Jealous  Rival. 

A  Lost  Will. 

An  Intercepted  Correspondence. 

Even  out  of  these  incidents  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  either  of  the  authors  mentioned 
could  produce  a  novel  that  would  soothe 
pain  and  charm  exile.  Nor  would  they 
be  accused  of  plagiarism,  because  the 
ideas  are,  even  by  the  most  ignorant  or 
envious,  recognized  as  part  of  the  com¬ 
mon  stock-in-trade. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  almost  every 
notion  and  situation  is  as  much  part  of 
the  common  stock-in-trade  as  those  old 
friends.  The  “Odyssey,”  for  example, 
might  be  shown  to  contain  almost  all 
the  material  of  the  romance  that  is  ac¬ 
cepted  as  outside  of  ordinary  experi¬ 
ence.  For  instance,  in  “  She”  we  find 
a  wondrous  woman,  who  holds  a  man  in 
her  hollow  caves  (note  the  caves,  there 
are  caves  in  Homer),  and  offers  him 
the  gift  of  immortality.  Obviously  this 
is  the  position  of  Odysseus  and  Calypso. 
Rousseau  remarked  that  the  whole  plot 
of  the  “  Odyssev”  would  have  been 
ruined  by  a  letter  from  Odysseus  to 
Penelope.  Rousseau  had  not  studied 
Wolf  ;  but  had  letters  been  commonly 
written  in  Homer’s  time,  the  poet  would 
have  bribed  one  of  Penelope’s  women  to 
intercept  them.  Homer  did  not  use 
that  incident,  because  he  did  not  need 
it  ;  but  all  his  incidents  were  of  primeval 
antiquity,  even  in  his  own  time  ;  he 
plagiarized  them  from  popular  stories  ; 


he  stole  the  Cyclops  almost  ready-made.* 
There  are,  doubtless,  exceptions  to 
this  rule  of  the  universality  and  public 
character  of  the  stock  of  fiction.  These 
exceptions  are  rather  of  an  empirical 
sort,  and  should  be  avoided  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  weak  brethren,  who  go  about 
writing  long  letters  in  the  newspapers. 

A  few  instances  may  be  given  from 
personal  experience.  A  novelist  once 
visited  the  writer  in  high  spirits.  Cer¬ 
tain  events  of  a  most  extraordinary  na¬ 
ture  had  just  occurred  to  him,  events 
which  would  appear  incredible  if  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  narrate  them.  My  visitor 
meant  to  make  them  the  subject  of  a 
story,  which  he  sketched.  “  But  you 
can  t,"  I  said  ;  “  that’s  the  plot  of 
‘  Ferdinand’s  Folly,’  ”  and  I  named  a 
book  which  had  just  arrived  sub  lu/ninis 
oras.  He  had  not  heard  of  “  Ferdi¬ 
nand’s  Folly,”  but  he  went  away  sad, 
for  he  was  a  young  man  that  had  been 
robbed  of  a  great  opportunity.  But  he 
was  presently  consoled  by  receiving  a 
letter  from  another  author,  a  gentleman 
of  repute  in  more  than  one  branch  of 
literature.  “  I  have  just  read  your 
‘  Daisy’s  Dream,’  ’’  said  this  author, 
“  and  I  find  that  there  is  a  scene  in  it 
which  is  also  in  my  unpublished  work, 

‘  Psamatheie.'  ”  He  then  described  the 
scene,  which  certainly  did  appear  of 
glaring  originality — if  anything  could  be 
original.  “  Nobody  will  believe  two 
people  could  have  invented  this  ;  and 
what  am  1  to  do  ?”  said  the  second  un¬ 
fortunate  author  ;  and  indeed  I  do  not 
know  what  he  did,  or  whether  “  Psaraa- 
thbe”  was  punished  by  an  early  doom 
for  her  unconscious  plagiarism.  The 
study  of  the  diffusion  of  popular  tales 
seems  to  show  that  there  is  no  incident 
which  may  not  be  invented  over  and 
over  again — in  Siberia,  or  Samoa. 
These  coincidences  will  also  occur  in 
civilized  literature  ;  but  some  examples 
are  so  astonishing  that  the  small  fry  of 
moralists  are  certain  to  shout  *’  Stop 
thief.”  On  the  whole,  an  author  thus 
anticipated  had  better  stop  before  they 
shout,  but  it  was  the  merest  accident 
that  gave  pause  to  the  two  novelists  of 
these  anecdotes.  Alas  !  unconscious  of 


*  Gerland  :  “  Alt-Gricchische  Marchen  in 
der  Odyssce." 
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their  doom,  the  little  victims  might  have 
published. 

Another  very  hard  case  lately  came 
under  my  notice.  A  novelist  invented 
and  described  to  me  a  situation  which 
was  emphatically  new,  because  it  rested 
on  the  existence  of  a  certain  scientiAc 
instrument,  which  was  new  also.  The 
author  was  maturing  the  plot,  when  he 
chanced  to  read  a  review  of  some  new 
work  (I  never  saw  it,  and  have  forgotten 
its  name),  in  which  the  incident  and  the 
instrument  appeared.  Now,  may  this 
author  write  his  own  tale,  or  may  he 
not  ?  If  he  does  (and  if  it  succeeds), 
he  will  be  hailed  as  an  abandoned 
rogue  ;  and  yet  it  is  his  own  invention. 
Probably  it  is  wiser  to  “  endure  and  ab* 
stain  otherwise,  the  “  lynx-eyed  detec¬ 
tives"  will  bring  out  their  old  learning, 
and  we  shall  be  told  once  more  how 
Ben  Jonson  stole  “  Drink  to  me  only 
w'ith  thine  eyes"  from — Pisistratus  ! 
This  1  lately  learned  from  a  newspaper. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  though  plagiar¬ 
ism  is  hardly  a  possible  offence,  it  is  more 
discreet  not  to  use  situations  which  have 
either  made  one  very  definite  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  world  of  readers,  or  which 
have  been  very  recently  brought  out. 
For  example  :  it  is  distinctly  daring  to 
make  a  priest  confess  his  unsuspected 
sin  in  a  sermon.  The  notion  is  public 
property  ;  but  every  one  is  reminded  of 
Hawthorne’s  ‘‘ Scarlet  Letter. ”  Thus 
the  situation  is  a  thing  to  avoid  ;  as 
certain  measures — that  of  "  In  Memo- 
riam"  for  example — are  to  be  avoided  in 
poetry.  The  metre  is  everybody’s  prop¬ 
erty,  but  it  at  once  recalls  the  poem 
wherein  the  noblest  use  was  made  of  it. 
Again,  double  personality  is  a  theme 
>  open  to  all  the  world  :  Gautier  and  Poe 
and  Eugene  Sue  all  used  it  ;  but  it  is 
wiser  to  leave  it  alone  while  people  have 
a  vivid  memory  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  an 
author  might  use  the  old  notion  as  brill¬ 
iantly  and  with  as  much  freshness  as 
Mr.  Stevenson  has  done  ;  it  is  certain 
that  if  he  tries,  he  will  be  howled  at  by 
the  moral  mob.  A  novelist  may  keep 
these  precautions  in  his  mind  ;  but  if, 
though  he  writes  good  books,  he  is  not 
a  bookish  man,  he  will  be  constantly 
and  unwittingly  offending  people  who 
do  not  write  good  books,  although  they 
are  bookish.  Thus  it  lately  happened 


to  me  to  see  an  illustration  of  an  unpub¬ 
lished  work,  in  which_  a  wounded  and 
dying  warrior  was  using  his  last  force  to 
break,  with  singular  consequences,  the 
weapon  that  had  been  his  lifelong  com¬ 
panion.  I  knew  (being  bookish)  the  in¬ 
cident  was  perfectly  familiar  to  me,  but 
I  could  not  remember  where  I  had  met 
it  before.  It  haunted  me  like  the  names 
which  you  try  to  recover  from  faithless 
memory,  and  one  day  it  Hashed  on  me 
that  this  incident  was  at  least  eight  hun¬ 
dred  years  old.  But  I  leave  (not  its 
source,  for  the  novelist  who  is  no  book¬ 
man  had  probably  never  tasted  of  that  lit¬ 
erary  fountain),  but  the  place  of  its  early 
appearance,  to  be  remembered  or  dis¬ 
covered  by  any  one  who  is  curious 
enough  to  consult  his  memory  or  his 
library.  But  here  another  question 
arises  :  let  it  be  granted  that  the  novel¬ 
ist  first  found  the  situation  where  I 
found  it,  and  is  there  any  reason  in  the 
world  why  he  should  not  make  what  is 
a  thoroughly  original  use  of  it  ?  The 
imagination  or  invention  needed  for  this 
particular  adaptation  was  at  least  as 
vivid  and  romantic  as  the  original  con¬ 
ception,  which,  again,  m-ight  occur,  and 
may  have  occurred,  separately  to  minds 
in  Japan  and  in  Peru. 

I  have  chiefly  spoken  of  plagiarism  in 
fiction,  for  there  is  little  need  to  speak 
of  plagiarism  in  poetry.  Probably  no 
man  or  woman  (apart  from  claiming  a 
ready-made  article  not  their  own)  ever 
consciously  plagiarized  in  verse.  The 
smallest  poetaster  has  too  much  vanity 
to  borrow  on  purpose.  Unconsciously 
even  great  men  (Scott  confesses  in  one 
case)  have  remembered  and  repeated 
the  ideas  or  the  rhythm  of  others.  In 
a  recent  Jubilee  Ode  one  reads  (indeed 
it  is  quoted  in  a  newspaper  article  on 
plagiarism)  : 

“  Deep-based  on  ancient  right  as  on  thy  peo¬ 
ple’s  will 

Thy  rule  endures  unshattered  still.” 

The  debt  to  the  Laureate’s  verse  is  not 
to  be  mistaken  ;  but  no  less  unmistak¬ 
able  is  the  absence  of  consciousness  of 
this  in  the  author.  When  I  was  a  fresh¬ 
man,  and  when  Mr.  Swinburne  was  the 
new  poet,  I  wrote  a  (most  justly  unsuc¬ 
cessful)  Newdigate,  in  which  I  thought 
there  was  a  good  line.  Somebody’s 
hands  were  said  to  be 
“  Made  of  a  red  rose  swooning  into  white.” 
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This  seemed  “all  wery  capital,”  like 
matrimony  to  Mr.  Weller,  till  I  found, 
in  “  Chastelard,”  somebody’s  hand 
“  Made  of  a  red  rose  that  has  turned  to  white.” 

The  mind  of  the  unconscious  plagiarist 
had  not  been  wholly  inactive,  as  the 
word  “  swooning”  shows,  but  it  was  a 
direct  though  unintentional  robbery. 
No  robberies,  in  verse,  are  made,  I 
think,  with  more  malice  prepense  than 
this  early  larceny. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  plagiarist  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  decidedly  rare  criminal, 
whereas  charges  of  plagiarism  have  al¬ 
ways  been  as  common  as  blackberries. 
An  instructive  example  is  that  of  Moli^re 
and  “  Les  Pr^cieuses.”  Everything  in 
it,  cried  Soraaise  and  De  Villiers,  is 
from  the  Abb6  de  Pure,  the  Italians, 
and  Chapuzeau.  But  somehow  none  of 
these  gallant  gentlemen  did,  in  fact, 
write  “  Les  Pr^cieuses  Ridicules,”  nor 
anything  that  anybody.except  the  Moli^r- 
iste  ever  heard  of. 

The  laudable  anxiety  of  the  Somaises 
of  all  time  for  literary  honesty  would  be 
more  laudable  still  if  they  did  not  pos¬ 
sess  a  little  vice  of  their  own.  It  is  not 
a  vice  of  which  any  man  is  the  fan¬ 
faron  :  the  delicate  veiled  passion  of 
Envy.  Indeed,  these  lynx-eyed  ones 
have  a  bad  example  in  their  predecessor, 
Mr.  Alexander  Pope. 

Mr.  Pope  had  a  friend  who  became 
an  enemy — Mr.  Moore,  who  took  the 
name  of  Smythe.  This  Mr.  Moore- 
Smythe  wrote  a  comedy,  “  The  Rival 
Modes,”  played  in  1727,  wherein  the 
persons  occasionally  dropped  into 
poetry,  printed  in  italics.  On  March 
18,  1728,  an  anonymous  correspondent 
in  the  Daily  Journal  accused  Mr.  Pope 
of  having  plagiarized  certain  verses  from 
this  comedy,  and  published  them  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  ”  Miscellanies  :” 

”  ’Tis  thus  that  vanity  coquettes  rewards, 

A  youth  of  frolics,  an  old  age  of  cards” — 

and  so  forth.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
these  verses,  after  appearing  in  the 


“  Rival  Modes,”  came  out  in  Pope’s 
“Miscellanies.”  But  in  1729,  in  the 
enlarged  edition  of  the  “  Dunciad,” 
Pope  quoted  the  anonymous  letters 
(there  were  two),  and  maintained  that 
the  verses  were  his  own,  and  that  Moorc- 
Smythe  was  the  plagiarist.  He  had 
given  Smythe  leave  to  use  them  (the 
men  had  once  been  on  good  terms),  and 
had  suggested  their  withdrawal  later. 
Pope  then,  on  a  quarrel  with  Smythe, 
published  them,  and  antedated  them 
(1723),  “  in  order  to  found  or  support 
the  charge  of  plagiarism  against 
Smythe.”  And  Mr.  Alexander  Pope 
himself  (like  Conkey  in  “  Oliver 
Twist”)  was  his  own  anonymous  ac¬ 
cuser,  bringing  the  charge  against  him¬ 
self,  that  he  might  retort  it  on  the  luck¬ 
less  Moore-Smythe.  But  Mr.  Moore- 
Smythe  was  in  one  respect  well  advised  ; 
he  made  no  reply. 

Though  it  appears  from  this  anec¬ 
dote,  as  told  in  Mr.  Carruthers*  Life  of 
Pope,  that  people  who  bring  charges  of 
plagiarism  are  not  invariably  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  morality,  yet  a  review  of  the  whole 
topic  cannot  but  console  the  moralist. 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  assigns  to  moral¬ 
ity  but  a  poor  seven-eighths  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  human  life.  But  we  see  that 
morality  has  far  more  interest  and  im¬ 
portance  than  this  estimate  allows.  A 
masterpiece  of  mere  art  in  poetry  or 
fiction  might  be  published  (I  wish  it 
were  probable)  without  exciting  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  interest  provoked 
by  the  charge  of  stealing  half  a  page. 
Thus  we  learn  that  Art  is  of  no  impor¬ 
tance  at  all  in  comparison  with  Conduct. 
A  good  new  book  is  murmured  about 
at  a  few  dinner  parties.  A  wicked  new 
action — say  the  purloining,  real  or  al¬ 
leged,  of  twenty  lines — is  thundered 
about  from  the  house-top,  and  flashed 
along  all  the  network  of  electric  wires 
from  London  to  San  Francisco.  While 
men  have  this  overpowering  interest  in 
morals,  who  can  despair  of  humanity  ? 
— Contemporary  Review. 
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It  is  nearly  a^ouple  of  centuries  since 
that  memorable  night  when  fashionable 
London  camped  out  on  Hyde  Park, 
scared  by  the  prediction  of  a  dreadful 
earthquake.  The  prophet  was  a  crazy 
Life-Guardsman,  and  the  event  belied 
his  powers.  The  night  was  peaceful,  if 
somewhat  cool,  and  in  the  morning  the 
shivering  ladies  and  gentlemen  betook 
themselves  to  their  usual  beds,  feeling 
relieved  in  mind  though  frozen  in  body. 
What  method  underlay  the  Life-Guards¬ 
man's  madness  was  known  only  to  him¬ 
self.  Since  the  prediction  was  unful¬ 
filled,  his  system  is  not  of  much  inter¬ 
est.  But  it  is  the  happy  fortune  of  two 
of  those  upon  whom  his  mantle  has 
fallen  to  be  conspicuously  successful  in 
their  prophetic  efforts,  and  in  proportion 
to  their  success  grows  the  interest  of 
their  method.  And  it  so  happens  that, 
professing  to  be  men  of  science,  these 
savants  make  no  secret  of  their  source 
of  inspiration.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  the  power  of  prediction  is  at  once 
the  crucial  test  and  the  crowning  tri¬ 
umph  of  a  scientific  theory.  As  the 
crucial  test  of  their  respective  theories, 
M.  Delauney  and  Herr  Falb  issued  their 
predictions,  and  as  the  crowning  tri¬ 
umph,  no  doubt,  they  will  now  feel  en¬ 
titled  to  regard  the  singular  successes 
they  have  scored.  It  may  be  worth  our 
while,  therefore,  to  devote  a  few  pages 
to  the  examination  of  two  theories  which 
have  received  such  a  signal  mark  of 
Nature’s  approval,  and  incidentally  to 
discuss  the  interesting  subject  of  earth¬ 
quake  warnings  in  general. 

It  has  often  been  noticed  that  persons, 
and  still  more  dumb  animals,  have  pre¬ 
monition  of  the  near  approach  of  a  seis¬ 
mic  catastrophe  in  the  state  of  their 
“  feelings.”  In  \\it  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions  it  is  stated  that  at  the  time  of  the 
earthquakes  in  New  England,  between 
1827  and  1847,  many  persons  felt  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  coming  shocks  in  their 
stomachs.  The  more  common  sensa¬ 
tion  is  that  of  lassitude  and  depression. 
Professor  John  Milne,  whose  residence 
in  the  much-shaken  region  of  Japan  has 
given  him  exceptional  opportunities  of 


studying  all  earthquake  phenomena,  says 
that  he  has  felt  such  premonitory  symp¬ 
toms  himself,  and  in  several  instances 
he  has  actually  been  led  by  them  to 
have  his  instruments  in  readiness  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  shock  ;  but  he  attributes  the 
sensations  in  his  own  case  to  mere 
“  nervous  expectancy,”  due,  perhaps, 
to  the  knowledge  that  it  is  the  earth¬ 
quake  season,  and  the  circumstance 
that  there  has  been  no  disturbances  for 
weeks — a  most  unusual  thing  in  Japan 
— and  the  explanation  in  other  cases  is 
doubtless  to  be  found  in  a  similar  ner¬ 
vous  phenomenon.  In  such  a  country  as 
Japan,  where  the  shocks  average  one  or 
two  every  day,  the  marvel  would  be  for 
any  sensation,  whether  in  the  stomach 
or  elsewhere,  to  fail  to  be  followed  by 
an  earthquake.  As  for  the  dumb  ani¬ 
mals,  their  conduct  really  does  some¬ 
times  look  as  if  they  had  some  sort  of 
prescience  in  the  matter.  Mr.  H.  D. 
Warner  tells  how  at  Caraccas,  the  city 
of  earthquakes,”  there  are  several  quad¬ 
ruped  oracles,  such  as  dogs,  cats,  and 
jerboas,  which  anticipate  coming  danger 
by  their  restlessness.  Mr.  Milne  men¬ 
tions  that  before  the*  disturbances  of 
1822  and  1835,  in  Chili,  immense  flocks 
of  seabirds  flew  inland,  and,  on  the  lat¬ 
ter  occasion,  all  the  dogs  escaped  from 
the  city  of  Talcahuano.  Some  hours 
before  the  first  shock  in  the  Riviera,  in 
February  last,  a  groom  observed  the 
strange  uneasiness  of  his  horses,  which 
laid  their  ears  back  and  refused  to  be 
comforted.  Without  doubt,  in  all  such 
cases,  the  conduct  of  the  creatures  is 
due  entirely  to  atmospheric  influences, 
to  which,  as  we  well  know,  they  are 
much  more  susceptible  than  mankind. 
Whether  the  atmospheric  change  is  a 
concomitant  of  the  earthquake,  or  the 
two  have  merely  happened,  in  the  ob¬ 
served  instances,  to  be  coincident,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say.  A  chance  co¬ 
incidence  is  the  more  likely  explanation. 

But  it  is  not  the  warnings  founded  on 
premonitory  symptoms  that  are  chiefly 
interesting  to  us.  Even  if  we  lived  in 
Caraccas  itself  we  could  not  afford  to 
run  out  of  the  house  every  time  the  cat 
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grew  restless  under  an  indigestible  din¬ 
ner.  It  is  the  biped  oracles,  recipients 
of  a  prophetic  mission  at  the  shrine  of 
Science,  who  claim  our  attention.  So 
to  them  let  us  turn. 

In  common  with  nearly  erery  ill  to 
which  this  earth  is  heir,  earthquakes 
have  been  traced  to  the  malignant  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  sun-spots.  Wolf,  the  pioneer 
of  this  fruitful  research,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  earthquake  records 
exhibit  a  period  of  about  eleven  years 
between  the  successive  maxima,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  sun-spot  cycle,  the 
maximum  of  earth-quakiness  coinciding 
with  the  maximum  of  sun-spottiness. 
A  subsequent  investigator,  Kluge,  while 
confirming  the  eleven  year  period  found 
the  earthquakes  to  attain  their  maxi¬ 
mum  when  the  sun-spots  were  fewest. 
Yet  a  third  investigator  of  the  subject, 
M.  Po:y,  detected  two  earthquake  max¬ 
ima  where  his  predecessors  had  only 
discovered  one,  a  maximum  being  co¬ 
incident  with  both  the  maximum  and 
minimum  of  sun-spots  !  Thus,  accord¬ 
ing  to  these  several  results,  earthquakes 
are  more  frequent  {a)  when  the  sun  is 
much  spotted,  (^)  when  the  sun  is  little 
spotted,  and  (r)  both  when  the  sun  is 
much  and  little  spotted.  A  fair  infer¬ 
ence  would  be  that  the  sun-spots  and 
earthquakes  have  no  connection  what¬ 
ever,  and  that  the  investigations  on  the 
point  have  served  to  establish  a  negative 
conclusion.  Nevertheless,  the  year 
1883  was  distinguished  by  the  appear¬ 
ance,  in  elegant  cloth  and  gilt  covers 
and  with  the  imprint  of  an  eminent 
London  publishing  house  on  the  title- 
page,  of  “  An  Almanack  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Era,  containing  a  Legitimate  Pre¬ 
diction  of  the  Weather,  Famines,  Ca¬ 
lamities  by  Earthc^uakes,  etc.,  etc.,  based 
on  Solar  Physics,^’  the  ingenious  author 
being  Mr.  A.  H.  Swinton,  “  member  of 
several  learned  societies.”  The  con¬ 
clusion  Mr.  Swinton  chooses  to  adopt, 
for  what  reason  he  does  not  explain,  is 
that  of  Herr  Wolf,  stated  above.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  although  his  work  extends 
to  100  pages,  the  predictions  are  couched 
in  such  extremely  general  terms  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  find  a  definite  forecast. 
To  1887,  however,  we  observe  that  he 
appends  a  small  m,  which  indicates  a 
year  of  minimum  sun-spots,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  minimum  earthquakes.  It  is 


too  soon  yet  to  sit  in  judgment  on  a 
forecast  for  the  current  year,  but  our 
friends  who  were  in  the  Riviera  at  any 
rate  will  be  disposed  to  give  this  prophet 
the  lie. 

Any  prediction  based  on  the  sun-spot 
theory,  assuming  the  theory  to  be  ten¬ 
able,  must  necessarily  be  far  too  wide 
to  be  of  practical  use,  for  the  period  of 
sun-spot  variation  is  itself  an  uncertain 
quantity.  The  intervals  between  the 
sun-spot  maxima  average  about  eleven 
years  ;  but  in  individual  instances  the 
interval  is  sometimes  much  longer  and 
sometimes  shorter.  We  never  know 
beforehand,  for  certain,  when  a  maxi¬ 
mum  or  a  minimum  will  be  reached,  and 
hence  we  could  not  be  sure,  supposing 
the  connection  to  be  established,  at  what 
time  to  look  for  an  increase  or  decrease 
of  seismic  activity.  The  same  charge 
of  indehniteness  cannot  be  brought 
against  the  predictions  of  M.  Delauney, 
the  story  of  which  we  will  now  relate. 

In  1879  Delauney  sent  a  paper  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  setting 
forth  a  new  law  of  the  recurrence  of 
earthquakes,  and  giving  a  table  of  future 
earthquake  years  determined  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  law.  As  years  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  agitation  were  marked  18S6, 
1891,  1898,  etc.  Toward  the  end  of 
1880  he  sent  a  supplementary  note  to  La 
Nature,  stating  that  the  ”  coming  seis¬ 
mic  tempest  ”  would  be  due  about  the 
beginning  of  July,  1883.  On  July  28  of 
that  year  occurred  the  destructive  earth¬ 
quake  on  the  island  of  Ischia,  a  month 
or  so  later  came  the  terrific  eruption  of 
Krakatoa — probably  the  most  tremen¬ 
dous  volcanic  outburst  within  historic 
times — followed  by  earthquakes  in  Asia 
Minor  and  elsewhere.  The  gratified 
prophet  naturally  plumed  himself  on 
this  triumph.  It  should  be  noted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  while  1883  stands  out  in  the 
seismic  annals  as  an  epoch  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  activity,  M.  Delauney  did  not  so 
distinguish  it.  He  indicated  1886  as 
an  epoch  of  “  peculiar  agitation,”  but 
not  1883.  Still,  the  prediction  and  the 
event  were  close  enough  to  be  remark¬ 
able.  April,  1886,  was  announced  as 
the  next  critical  epoch.  April  passed 
quietly ;  but  lo !  in  June  (and  two 
months  is  not  an  unreasonable  margin 
of  error  in  a  three  years’  prediction) 
the  peaceful  Tarawara  burst  into  erup- 
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tion,  and  New  Zealand  became  the  scene 
of  upheaval.  Two  months  more  and 
Charleston  was  shaken  to  the  ground, 
shocks  being  felt  throughout  most  of 
the  States  of  America  Thus  for  the 
second  time  the  prophet  scored,  and 
whether  we  are  prepared  to  accept  his 
theory  or  not,  there  is  no  denying  that 
the  predictions  based  upon  it  have  been 
singularly  successful. 

What  the  theory  is  may  now  be  ex¬ 
plained.  Taking  the  elaborate  catalogue 
of  earthquakes  which  Professor  Alexis 
Perrey,  of  Dijon,  compiled  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  deducing  the  influence  of  the 
moon  in  seismic  phenomena  (an  end  in 
which,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing. 
Professor  Perrey  was  successful),  M. 
Delauney  discovered  that  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  groups  of  years  in  which  earth¬ 
quakes  have  been  abnormally  frequent, 
and  that  these  groups  are  separated  by 
certain  definite  intervals  of  time.  Two 
of  the  groups  have  a  period  of  twelve 
years  each,  the  earliest  date  of  the  one 
in  Perrey’s  tables  (which  commenced 
with  the  year  1750)  being  1756,  and  of 
the  other,  1759.  Two  other  groups 
have  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years 
each,  dating  from  1756  and  1773 
spcctively.  Looking  about  for  a  celes¬ 
tial  cause  of  this  periodicity,  Delauney 
noted  that  the  twelve-year  period  very 
closely  agrees  with  the  time  the  planet 
Jupiter  takes  to  complete  a  revolution 
round  the  sun  (11.9  years),  and  that 
the  twenty-eight  year  period  similarly 
corresponds  with  the  revolution  of 
Saturn.  Further  calculation  showed  that 
the  epochs  of  the  maxima  of  the  first 
two  groups  (of  twelve  years)  coincided 
with  the  occupation  by  Jupiter  of  the 
mean  longitudes  of  265  degrees,  and  of 
135  degrees  respectively,  while  the 
epochs  of  the  other  two  groups  (of 
twenty-eight  years)  coincided  with  the 
occupation  by  Saturn  of  the  same  mean 
longitudes.  A  curious  discovery,  cer¬ 
tainly.  But  why  should  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  exercise  such  a  particular  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  earth  when  they  attain  these 
longitudes  ?  M.  Delauney  answers  that 
when  in  those  longitudes  the  planets  en¬ 
counter  meteor  swarms,  and  just  as 
earthquakes  are  rather  numerous  in 
November,  when  the  earth  passes 
through  a  meteor  stream,  so  they  reach 
a  maximum  when  either  of  tire  planets 


undergoes  the  same  experience.  By 
strict  parity  of  reasoning,  it  is  planet- 
quakes  that  ought  to  ensue  upon  these 
conditions,  not  earthquakes  ;  but  to  a 
bold  theorist  like  M.  Delauney  that  is 
a  trifle. 

In  its  astronomical  aspect  the  theory 
has  been  combated  by  M.  Faye,  a  dis¬ 
tinction  which  it  does  not  deserve. 
Perhaps  the  most  telling  argument 
against  it  is  this,  that  if  the  effect  of  the 
encounter  between  the  planets  and  the 
meteor-ring  is  so  tremendous  as  to 
cause,  when  it  takes  place  at  a  distance 
of  millions  of  miles,  great  disturbances 
in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  why,  when  the 
earth  itself  encounters  the  same  meteor¬ 
ring  (as  it  does  when  we  see  the  August 
shooting-stars)  is  the  effect  not  a  mill¬ 
ionfold  greater  instead  of  being  (as  is 
actually  the  case)  utterly  undetectable  ? 
On  its  geological  side  the  theory  has 
been  attacked  by  M.  Daubr^e  (another 
undeserved  honor),  who  has.  shown  the 
futility  of  drawing  conclusions  respect¬ 
ing  the  occurrence  of  earthquakes  on 
the  entire  earth  from  statistics  relating 
only  to  one-fiftieth  part  of  its  surface. 
But  all  this  criticism  runs  like  water 
from  a  duck’s  back,  for  M.  Delauney 
does  not  stand  or  fall  with  his  theory. 
If  the  theory  be  considered  untenable, 
he  is  prepared  to  abandon  it  ;  but  he 
still  maintains  the  integrity  of  the  /au' 
which  his  theory  was  merely  an  attempt 
to  explain.  And  it  is  upon  the  law,  we 
presume,  and  not  upon  the  discredited 
theory,  that  he  bases  his  predictions. 
But  even  divested  of  its  absurd  inter¬ 
pretation,  we  must  still  refuse  to  admit 
the  validity  of  the  “law,”  for  the  rea¬ 
son  pointed  out  by  Daubr6e.  In  deal¬ 
ing  with  insufficient  data  the  law-seeker 
always  feels  entitled  to  give  his  law  con¬ 
siderable  freedom  of  manifestation,  since 
obviously  any  apparent  eccentricities  in 
the  behavior  of  the  law  may  quite  well 
be  due  to  the  imperfection  of  the  record 
in  which  it  is  being  traced.  A  complete 
record  must  necessarily  bear  its  laws  on 
its  face  ;  an  incomplete  record  so  masks 
them  that  they  may  be  almost  anything 
the  investigator  chooses  to  imagine. 
Our  earthquake  records  are  admittedly 
most  imperfect.  Of  the  shocks  under 
the  ocean  we  have  scarcely  any  knowl¬ 
edge  at  all,  and  even  of  those  in  the 
land-areas  our  details  are  meagre.  Con- 
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sequentljr  nearly  every  investigator  has  England  on  March  21st ;  no  seismic 
been  able  to  prove,  from  such  earth-  disturbance  was  felt  on  that  day  ;  but 
quake-statistics  as  we  have,  the  existence  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  inconven- 
of  the  particular  law  he  has  chosen  to  ience  arising  from  the  previous  fulfilment 
adopt.  To  merely  recapitulate  these  of  his  forecasts  was  afforded  by  a  lady 
imaginary  “laws”  would  take  more  of  our  acquaintance,  who,  upon  hearing 
space  than  we  can  spare.  They  have  of  the  prediction  of  a  fresh  earthquake 
been  found  to  coincide  in  the  most  re-  for  March  arst,  dismantled  her  drawing- 
markable  manner  (such  coincidence  room,  and  carefully  packed  up  china 
being  generally  the  real  end  and  aim  of  and  other  ornaments  in  anticipation  of 
the  investigation)  with  the  phases  of  the  the  event  ! 

moon,  the  variations  in  the  sun-spots  The  idea  that  the  moon  should  have 
(as  we  have  seen),  the  return  of  meteor  something  to  do  with  the  production  of 
showers,  the  appearance  of  the  aurora,  earthquakes  is  a  very  natural  one.  The 
planetary  conjunctions,  and  all  manner  body  whose  attractive  power  raises  the 
of  celestial  phenomena.  How  are  we  ocean  tides  exercises  its  influence  on  the 
to  choose  among  so  many  ?  Obviously  dry  land  just  as  much  as  on  the  sea,  and 
by  choosing  none  at  all.  Some  of  these  the  only  reason  why  the  land  does  not 
theories  may  have  just  an  inkling  of  the  respond  to  the  attraction  is  because  of 
truth.  It  would  be  rash  to  deny  that,  its  immobility.  But  a  force  so  resisted 
But  in  their  present  form  they  are  un-  means  internal  strain,  and  we  have  every 
substantiated  guesses,  and  can  lay  no  reason  to  believe  that,  corresponding  to 
claim  to  the  status  of  scientific  truths.  the  tide  of  movement  on  the  ocean. 

But  to  Rudolf  Falb,  of  Vienna,  be-  there  is  a  tide  of  strain  on  the  land, 
longs  the  honor  of  predicting  earth-  How  may  this  strain  make  itself  appar- 
quakes  with  a  far  greater  degree  of  pre-  ent  ?  A  breath  of  autumn  air  brings 
cision  than  M.  Delauney.  His  first  down  the  leaves  that  have  withstood  a 
success  was  in  1873,  when  he  foretold  summer’s  gales,  a  snapping  twig  has 
the  Belluno  earthquake  of  June  29,  loosed  the  Alpine  avalanche.  The  crust 
which  shook  almost  all  Northern  Italy  of  our  earth  is  not  solid.  There  are 
and  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  some  cavities  and  fissures  in  its  mass,  frail 
fifty  lives.  Since  then  he  has  constantly  places,  where  only  a  touch,  as  it  were, 
issued  seismic  predictions,  some  of  may  cause  collapse  ;  and  the  series  of 
which  have  been  fulfilled,  and  some  changes  so  begun  may  involve  a  conti- 
not.  His  warning  of  the  recent  Riviera  nent  in  ruin  before  it  is  ended.  And 
disaster  was  a  conspicuous  success,  and  the  tidal  strain,  as  it  passes  regularly 
has  served  to  give  him  a  reputation  round  the  globe,  may  one  day  supply 
which  it  is  the  lot  of  few  modern  proph-  just  the  needed  touch,  thus  becoming 
ets  to  enjoy.  Some  days  before  the  an  agent  of  destruction  none  the  less 
catastrophe  he  wrote  to  the  Austrian  potent  because  it  only  plays  the  part  of 
papers,  pointing  out  that  according  to  trigger-puller.  The  theory  is  plausible, 
his  theory  (of  which  more  presently)  a  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  researches 
critical  period  would  be  reached  shortly  of  Professor  Perrey  bear  it  out.  He 
after  midnight  on  the  morning  of  Feb-  found  that  earthquakes  are  rather  more 
ruary  23,  and  true  enough,  almost  at  frequent  when  the  tidal  pull  is  strong — 
the  hour  stated,  the  first  and  most  de-  that  is,  when  the  sun  and  moon  are  pull- 
structive  shock  took  place.  It  is  not  ing  in  line  (at  new  or  full  moon),  and 
necessary  to  dwell  on  the  particulars  of  when  the  moon  is  in  the  part  of  her 
that  memorable  event.  Probably  no  orbit  nearest  to  the  earth  (perigee), 
earthquake  in  history  ever  produced  so  The  difference,  however,  was  only  small, 
much  nervous  disturbance  in  proportion  and  as  other  investigators  have  arrived 
to  the  actual  damage  done,  and  cer-  at  contradictory  results,  the  lunar  theory 
tainly  none  can  equal  it  in  wealth  of  in  this  form  has  not  held  its  ground, 
humorous  incident.  Falb  has  given  it  a  different  shape. 

As  an  example  of  a  prophecy  unful-  He  assumes  that  the  earth  has  a  fluid 
ftlled,  it  is  worth  noting  that  Falb  is  said  interior,  and  that  in  the  inner  surface 
to  have  also  predicted  that  an  earth-  of  the  solid  crust  there  are  cracks  and 
quake  would  take  place  in  the  South  of  channels.  In  the  fluid  mass  there  are 
Maw  Sxans.— VoL.  XLVI.,  No.  s  13 
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tides  raised  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  the  effect  of  the  tides  is 
to  cause  the  molten  matter  to  ebb  and 
flow  in  the  rifts  and  chasms,  just  like 
the  sea  in  our  bays  and  estuaries.  When 
the  hot  matter  enters  the  solid  and  com¬ 
paratively  cold  channels  in  the  earth’s 
crust  it  is  rapidly  cooled,  and  explo¬ 
sions  of  gas  and  subterranean  volcanic 
disturbances  result.  The  violence  of 
these  phenomena  depends  on  the  height 
of  the  internal  tides,  and  as  that  in  turn 
depends  upon  the  relative  position  and 
distance  at  any  time  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  whole  thing  may  be  reduced 
to  calculation,  and  the  earthquakes, 
which  are  the  external  manifestation  of 
the  internal  phenomena,  be  foretold  with 
the  exactitude  of  an  eclipse. 

Unfortunately  for  Professor  Falb,  it 
is  by  no  means  satisfactorily  proved  that 
the  interior  of  the  earth  is  in  a  fluid 
state.  The  views  held  on  the  point  by 
different  physicists  will  be  found  in  any 
text-book  of  geology,  and  need  not  be 
recapitulated  here.  On  the  whole  they 
favor  a  degree  of  rigidity  in  the  earth’s 
mass  incompatible  with  fluidity  in  any 
part  of  it — fluidity,  at  least,  as  we  un¬ 
derstand  the  term.  And  as  for  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  space  between  the  fluid  con¬ 
tents  and  the  solid  crust,  as  the  theory 
assumes,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evi¬ 
dence  in  favor  of  it.  Furthermore,  if 
molten  matter  were  constantly  flowing 
into  cracks,  and  cooling  there,  it  would 
not  be  long  before  the  cracks  became 
filled  up  by  the  solid  accretions  ;  and 
unless  new  cracks  were  always  in  course 
of  formation,  phenomena  due  to  their 
existence  would  tend  very  rapidly  to  dis¬ 
appear.  Finally,  a  tidal  cause  of  earth¬ 
quakes  necessarily  implies  a  tidal  regu¬ 
larity  in  their  occurrence,  and  so  far  as 
human  research  has  gone,  no  such  regu¬ 
larity  is  apparent.  For  these,  among 
other  reasons,  we  must  refuse  to  give 
Falb’s  theory  any  more  credit  than  De- 
launey’sfrom  the  point  of  view  of  physi¬ 
cal  science.  Nor  does  Falb  at  all  im¬ 
prove  his  position  by  including  in  his 
vaticinations  the  state  of  the  weather. 
Our  records  of  earthquakes  may  be  im¬ 
perfect,  but  our  weather  registers  are 
fairly  complete  ;  and  if  they  prove  one 
thing  more  clearly  than  another,  it  is 
the  non-existence  of  more  than  rite  very 
faintest  trace  of  direct  lunar  action. 


But,  it  may  reasonably  be  urged,  all 
these  objections  to  the  theories  of  De- 
launey  and  Falb  do  not  alter  the  fact  of 
their  predictions  being  so  curiously  ful¬ 
filled.  It  is  so.  Yet  if  we  look  more 
closely  into  the  fulfilment,  the  marvel  of 
it  largely  disappears.  Delauney  pre¬ 
dicted  for  1883  a  seismic  outburst  of 
quite  an  ordinary  character,  and  for 
1886  a  disturbance  of  exceptional  vio¬ 
lence.  What  actually  took  place  was 
an  exact  reversal  of  the  forecasts,  the 
tremendous  disturbance  occurring  in 
1883,  and  the  more  normal  one  in  1886. 
Now  there  are  many  earthquake  shocks, 
somewhere  or  other  on  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face,  every  year  ;  and  what  Delauney 
really  undertakes  to  do  is  to  foretell  the 
years  in  which  the  shocks  will  exceed 
the  average,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  will  exceed  it.  An  error  in  re¬ 
spect  of  the  degree  of  seismic  activity  is 
therefore  of  as  much  consequence  as  an 
error  in  respect  of  its  time  of  manifesta¬ 
tion,  and  this  being  so,  we  must  regard 
the  forecasts  for  1883  and  1886  as  belied 
by  the  events,  since  the  mere  time-coin¬ 
cidence  within  the  wide  limits  of  a 
couple  of  months  may,  in  only  two  in¬ 
stances,  have  been  purely  fortuitous. 
Should  he  prove  correct  in  his  next  pre¬ 
diction,  both  as  to  the  time  and  the  de¬ 
gree  of  disturbance,  it  will  be  soon 
enough  to  believe  that  something  more 
than  chance  is  concerned.  As  for  Falb's 
successes,  the  principle  on  which  he 
works  has  a  sufficient  substratum  of 
truth  to  secure  slightly  better  results 
than  if  he  trusted  entirely  to  chance. 
W'e  have  said  that  the  theory  of  tidal 
strain  as  /Ae  cause  of  earthquakes  is  un¬ 
tenable,  because  it  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  records,  but  we  do  not  mean  that  it 
is  not  one  cause  acting  along  with  many 
others.  On  this  point  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  from  Prof.  John 
Milne’s  recent  and  excellent  work  on 
“  Earthquakes”  : — As  the  facts  stand, 
it  appears  that  the  maximum  pulls  ex¬ 
erted  by  the  moon  and  sun  are  only  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cause  a  slight  preponderance  in 
the  number  of  earthquakes  felt  at  par¬ 
ticular  seasons,  and  therefore  (hat  these 
pulls  only  result  in  earthquakes  when 
the  distorting  effort  has  been  exerted  on 
an  area  which,  by  volcanic  evisceration, 
the  pressure  of  included  gases,  and 
other  causes,  is  on  the  verge  of  yield- 
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ing.”  What  portions  of  the  earth’s 
crust  are  at  any  time  in  this  critical  con¬ 
dition,  and  what  amount  of  strain  may 
be  sufficient  to  supply  the  needed  stim¬ 
ulus  to  change,  are  the  two  all-important 
elements  in  the  case  of  which  neither 
Prof.  Kalb  nor  any  man  living  has  the 
slightest  knowledge  ;  but  in  so  far  as 
earthquakes  do  tend  to  predonderate  at 
the  times  when  the  pull  of  the  sun  and 
moon  is  greatest,  and  these  are  the 
times  which  Falb.  in  accordance  with 
his  theory,  announces  as  critical,  his 
warnings  are  bound  in  a  certain  number 
of  instances  to  be  justified. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  thus 
led  is  that  all  earthquake  warnings  of 
long  period,  being  based  on  the  false 
assumption  that  the  shocks  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  position  of  certain  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  are  little  better  than 
random  guesses,  and  in  some  cases  are 
guesses  pure  and  simple.  “  Zadkiel  ” 
also  predicts  seismic  disturbances,  with 
just  as  much  likelihood  of  scoring  “  ful¬ 
filment  ”  as  the  prophets  who  lay  claim 
to  the  higher  authority  of  science.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  diversity  of  causes  which 
we  know  to  operate  in  the  production 


of  earthquakes  ;  the  utter  uncertainty — 
notwithstanding  the  general  division  of 
the  earth's  surface  into  seismic  and  non- 
seismic  areas,  and  the  known  distribu¬ 
tion  of  these  areas — of  the  places  where 
the  energy  of  the  shock  may  emerge  ; 
the  rapidity  of  transmission  of  the  earth 
waves,  rendering  it  impossible  for  a 
shaken  city  to  warn  even  a  distant 
neighbor  ;  and  the  vastness  of  the  whole 
phenomenon  ;  considering  these  things, 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  we  shall  ever 
be  able  to  master  the  problem  with  suf¬ 
ficient  thoroughness  to  frame  predictions 
of  the  precision  as  regards  time  and 
place  absolutely  essential  to  practical 
utility.  For  it  is  of  little  use  to  be  told 
that  the  earth  will  be  much  shaken  in 
any  given  year,  if  we  do  not  know  ex¬ 
actly  when  the  shaking  will  occur,  and 
whether  North  America  or  India,  Europe 
or  Australia,  will  be  the  victim.  And 
if  we  are  ever  to  arrive  at  such  desirable 
knowledge,  it  will  certainly  be  by  the 
close  and  patient  study  of  the  earth- 
throes  themselves,  and  not  by  conceiv¬ 
ing  vain  theories  of  celestial  influence. 
— Murray  s  Magazine. 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  FOREST. 
BY  ALFRED  AUSTIN. 


I. 

I  HEARD  the  voice  of  my  own  true  love 
Ripple  the  sunny  weather. 

Then  away,  as  a  dove  that  follows  a  dove. 
We  flitted  through  woods  together. 


II. 

There  was  not  a  bush  nor  branch  nor  spray 
But  with  song  was  swaying  and  ringing. 

“  Let  us  ask  of  the  birds  what  means  their  lay, 
And  what  is  it  prompts  their  singing.” 


III. 

We  paused  where  the  stichwort  and  speedwell  grew 
'Mid  a  forest  of  grasses  fairy  : 

From  out  of  the  covert  the  cushat  flew. 

And  the  squirrel  perched  shy  and  wary. 
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IV. 

On  an  elm-tree  top  shrilled  a  misselthrush  proud, 
Disdaining  shelter  or  screening. 

"  Now  what  is  it  makes  you  pipe  so  loud. 

And  what  is  your  music’s  meaning  ? 


V. 

"  Your  matins  begin  ere  the  dewdrop  sinks 
To  the  heart  of  the  moist  musk-roses, 

And  your  vespers  last  till  the  first  star  winks 
And  the  vigilant  woodreeve  dozes.” 

VI. 

Then  louder,  still  louder  he  shrilled  :  "  I  sing 
For  the  pleasure  and  pride  of  shrilling, 

For  the  sheen  and  the  sap  and  the  showers  of  Spring 
That  fill  me  to  overfilling. 

VII. 

"  Yet  a  something  deeper  than  Spring-time,  though 
It  is  Spring-like,  my  throat  keeps  flooding  : 

Peep  soft  at  my  mate — she  is  there  below — 

Where  the  bramble  trails  are  budding. 

VIII. 

She  sits  on  the  nest  and  she  never  stirs  ; 

She  is  true  to  the  trust  I  gave  her  ; 

And  what  were  my  love  if  I  cheered  not  hers 
As  long  as  my  throat  can  quaver  ?” 


IX. 

So  he  quavered  on,  till  asudden  we  heard 
A  voice  that  called  "  Cnckoo  !”  and  fleeted. 

”  Why  all  day  is  your  name  by  yourself,  vain  bird. 
Repeated  and  still  repeated  ?” 


X. 

Then  Cuckoo  !  Cuck  !  Cuck  !  Cuck-00  !”  he  called. 
And  he  laughed  and  he  chuckled  cheerly  ; 

Your  hearts  they  run  dry  and  your  heads  grow  bald. 
But  I  come  back  with  April  yearly. 


XI. 

“  I  come  in  the  month  that  is  sweet,  so  sweet. 
Though  its  sweetness  be  frail  and  fickle. 

In  the  season  when  shower  and  sunshine  meet. 
And  you  reck  not  of  Autumn’s  sickle. 

XII. 

*'  I  flout  at  the  April  loves  of  men 
And  the  kisses  of  shy  fond  maidens  ; 

And  then  I  call  ’  Cuckoo  !  ’  again,  again. 

With  a  jeering  and  jocund  cadence. 
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XIII. 

"  When  the  hawthorn  blows  and  the  jaffel  mates, 
1  sing  and  am  silent  never  ; 

Just  as  love  of  itself  in  the  May-time  prates. 

As  though  it  will  last  forever  ! 

XIV. 

And  in  June,  ere  I  go,  I  double  the  note. 

As  I  flit  from  cover  to  cover  : 

Are  not  vows,  at  the  last,  repeated  by  rote 
By  fading  and  fleeting  lover  ?  ’* 


XV. 

A  tear  trickled  down  my  true  love’s  cheek 
At  the  words  of  the  mocking  rover  ; 

She  clung  to  my  side  but  she  did  not  speak, 

And  I  kissed  her  over  and  over. 

XVI. 

And  while  she  leaned  on  my  heart  as  though 
Her  love  in  its  depths  was  rooting. 

There  rose  from  the  thicket  behind  us,  slow, 

O  such  a  silvery  fluting  ! 

XVII. 

When  the  long  smooth  note,  as  it  seemed,  musf  break. 
It  fell  in  a  swift  sweet  treble. 

Like  the  sound  that  is  made  when  a  stream  from  a  lake 
Gurgles  o’er  stone  and  pebble. 

XVIII. 

And  I  cried,  “  O  nightingale  !  tell  me  true. 

Is  your  music  rapture  or  weeping  ? 

And  why  do  you  sing  the  whole  night  through. 

When  the  rest  of  the  world  is  sleeping  ?” 

XIX. 

Then  it  fluted  :  “  My  notes  are  of  love’s  pure  strain. 
And  could  there  be  descant  fitter  ? 

For  why  do  you  sever  joy  and  pain, 

Since  love  is  both  sweet  and  bitter  ? 


XX. 

”  My  song  now  wails  of  the  sighs,  the  tears, ^ 

The  long  absence  that  makes  love  languish  ; 
Then  thrills  with  its  fluttering  hopes  and  fears. 
Its  rapture, — again  its  anguish. 

XXI. 

”  And  why  should  my  notes  be  hushed  at  night  ? 

Why  sing  in  the  sunlight  only  ? 

Love  loves  when  ’tis  dark,  as  when  ’tis  bright. 
Nor  ceaseth  because  ’tis  lonely.” 
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xxn. 

My  love  looked  up  with  a  happy  smile 

(For  a  moment  the  woods  were  soundless)  : 

The  smile  of  a  heart  that  knows  no  guile. 

And  whose  trust  is  deep  and  boundless. 

XXIII. 

And  as  I  smiled  'hat  her  smile  betrayed 
The  fulness  of  love’s  surrender, 

Came  a  note  from  the  heart  of  the  forest  shade, 

O  so  soft,  and  smooth,  and  tender  ! 

XXIV. 

'Twas  but  one  note,  and  it  seemed  to  brood 
On  its  own  sufficing  sweetness  ; 

That  cooed,  and  cooed,  and  again  but  cooed 
In  a  round,  self-same  completeness. 

XXV. 

Then  I  said,  “  There  is,  ringdove,  endless  bliss 
In  the  sound  that  you  keep  renewing  : 

But  have  you  no  other  note  than  this. 

And  why  are  you  always  cooing  ?’’ 

XXVI. 

The  ringdove  answered  :  “  I  too  descant 
Of  love  as  the  woods  keep  closing  ; 

Not  of  Spring-time  loves  that  exult  and  pant, 

But  of  harvest  love  reposing. 

XXVIt. 

"  If  I  coo  all  day  on  the  self-same  bough. 

While  the  noisy  popinjay  ranges, 

’Tis  that  love  which  is  mellow  keeps  its  vow. 

And  callow  love  shifts  and  changes. 

XXVIII. 

“  When  summer  shall  silence  the  merle’s  loud  throat 
And  the  nightingale’s  sweet  sad  singing, 

You  still  will  hear  my  contented  note, 

On  the  branch  where  I  now  am  clinging. 

XXIX. 

“  For  the  rapture  of  fancy  surely  wanes. 

And  anguish  is  lulled  by  reason  ; 

But  the  tender  note  of  the  heart  remains 
Through  all  changes  of  leaf  and  season.  ’  ’ 

XXX. 

Then  we  plunged  in  the  forest,  my  love  and  I, 

In  the  forest  plunged  deeper  and  deeper. 

Till  none  could  behold  us  save  only  the  sky. 
Through  a  trellis  of  branch  and  creeper. 
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XXXI. 

And  we  paired  and  nested  away  from  sight 
In  a  bower  of  woodbine  pearly  ; 

And  she  broods  on  our  love  from  morn  to  night, 

And  I  sing  to  her  late  and  early. 

XXXII. 

Nor  till  Death  shall  have  stripped  our  lives  as  bare 
As  the  forest  in  wintry  weather, 

Will  the  world  find  the  nest  in  the  covert  where 
We  dwelt,  loved,  and  sang  together. 

— National  Review, 
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BY  JAMES  KEITH. 


When  thoughtful  people  consider  for 
a  moment  the  great,  the  enormous  dis¬ 
advantages  under  which  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  have  to  fight  the  commer¬ 
cial  battle  of  life  with  the  same  English- 
speaking  people  in  the  United  States, 
they  will  simply  marvel  at  what  we  in 
the  old  country  can  do  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

It  is  a  popular  and  well-founded  belief 
that  the  Americans  are  a  very  clever 
and  ingenious  people  ;  but  I  hold  that 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  equally 
clever  and  ingenious,  if  not  indeed 
much  more  so,  and  that  we  only  require 
to  be  put  on  the  same  footing  with  them 
to  run  even  with  them  still,  if  not  to 
beat  them  in  the  race. 

What  are  the  advantages  that  the 
Americans  have  over  us  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ?  I  need  only  for  ray  present  pur¬ 
pose  name  a  few. 

lnrenti<m^  which  is  the  life  and  soul 
of  progress  to  any  nation,  is  welcomed 
and  encouraged  by  the  Government  as 
well  as  by  the  people  of  America  ;  the 
Government  makes  it  easy  for  inventors 
to  patent  and  protect  their  inventions, 
the  fees  for  any  single  patent  only 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  7/.  for  a  period 
of  seventeen  years,  and  a  body  of  ex¬ 
perts  being  provided  to  see  that  every 
invention  is  novel  before  a  patent  be 
granted,  thus  insuring  its  value  and  giv¬ 
ing  it  the  best  possible  protection  if  the 
patent  comes  afterward  to  be  disputed. 

Taxation. — At  present  the  Americans 
pay  no  imperial  taxation  whatever,  the 


whole  Government  and  Civil  Service 
expenditure  being  paid  out  of  the  im¬ 
port  duties  ;  there  are  no  church  rates 
in  any  shape  or  form,  there  being  no 
established  church  (though  it  is  a  thor-  I 

oughly  Protestant  and  Christian  coun¬ 
try,  the  people  more  churchgoing  and  I 

the  ministers  of  religion  better  paid  than 
in  this  country)  ;  the  local  taxes  are  j 

much  less  in  proportion  than  they  are  in  | 

this  country,  there  being  nothing  like  I 

the  grinding  poverty  and  misery  that  we  | 

have  here. 

Edueation. — Every  child  is  thoroughly  { 

educated  in  America  at  the  expense  of 
the  nation,  and  education  is  therefore 
free  ;  it  is  also  compulsory.  This  in¬ 
sures  an  educated  people  at  little  cost,  | 

and  tends  toward  the  enlightenment  and  j 

progress  of  all  classes. 

Local  Government.  —  The  U  nited  ! 

States  of  America  comprise  thirty-eight 
separate  States,  populated  in  all  by 
sixty  millions  of  human  beings  speak¬ 
ing  the  English  language  ;  every  State 
makes  its  own  laws  and  governs  itself  in  > 

all  local  matters,  thus  insuring  good  | 

government  without  legislative  arrears 
in  each  State,  and  allowing  the  '*  Im¬ 
perial  Parliament”  at  Washington  ample 
time  to  deal  with  purely  imperial  affairs. 

Agriculture. — The  farmers  in  America 
as  a  rule  pay  no  rent  for  the  land  which 
they  till — they  own  the  land  which  they 
occupy  and  everything  on  it  ;  while,  I 

owing  to  climatic  and  other  conditions,  | 

splendid  crops  are  the  rule,  and  not  the  * 

exception  as  with  us  in  this  country.  1 
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Farming  in  America  is  therefore  a  profit*  which  our  people  in  Great  Britain  la- 
able  business  at  which  farmers  make  bor  ?  Our  disadvantages  are  indeed 
money,  and  they  can  well  afford  to  send  many,  and  1  will  name  a  few  of  them, 
us  their  surplus  stuffs  at  alow  price  after  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  placed.the 
satisfying  the  wants  of  their  own  coun*  advantages  of  the  American  people,  that 
try.  In  a  country  where  farming  pays  the  contrast  may  be  more  clearly  seen, 
and  flourishes  abundantly,  every  other  Invention. — When  I  say  that,  practi- 

trade  and  profession  flourishes  in  like  cally,  invention  is  discouraged  by  the 
proportion,  and  plenty  and  contentment  Government  in  Great  Britain,  I  simply 
reign.  state  the  naked  truth.  Until  very  lately 

Food. — Provisions  of  all  sorts  in  the  Government  of  this  country  made  it 
America  are  very  cheap,  much  cheaper  as  difficult  as  possible  for  inventors  to 
than  with  us  in  the  old  country,  cheap  patent  and  protect  their  inventions, 
though  we  think  our  food  may  be,  there-  Now,  to  be  sure,  it  is  a  very  little  easier, 
fore  the  cost  of  actual  living  is  very  low  ;  in  the  earlier  stages,  to  do  so.  But  this 
and  though  clothing,  luxuries,  labor  and  slight  concession  was  only  granted  after 
attendance  are  considerably  dearer  than  a  committee,  in  England  and  in  Scot- 
in  this  country,  still  the  average  Ameri-  land,  of  inventors  and  others  interested 
can  workingman  lives  loo  per  cent,  in  inventions,  had  kept  the  subject  alive 
better  than  the  average  workingman  at  their  own  expense,  and  had  for  years 
does  in  Great  Britain,  because  he  has  dinned  their  country's  grievances  in  this 
higher  wages  and  cheaper  food  in  greater  respect  into  the  ears  of  unwilling  states- 
variety.  men.  To  show  how  trifling  was  the 

Resources. — The  natural  resources  of  concession  granted,  1  need  only  mention 
the  United  States  are  enormous;  in  the  exact  state  of  the  case  as  it  at  pres- 
wood,  coal,  minerals  and  metals  of  all  ent  stands.  Instead  of  paying  7/.  in 
sorts  it  is,  without  doubt,  the  wealthiest  total  fees  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years, 
country  in  the  world.  The  means  of  as  in  America,  the  poor  inventors  in 

transit,  by  water  and  by  rail,  are  as  per-  this  free  country  of  Great  Britain  have 

feet  and  complete  as  it  is  possible  to  to  pay  the  Government  the  sum  of  154/. 
imagine,  being,  in  fact,  unsurpassed  by  in  Government  fees,  during  a  period  of 
any  series  of  countries.  fourteen  years,  for  every  single  inven- 

Many  other  advantages  might  be  tion  patented  and  carried  through  to 

mentioned,  but  I  have  said  enough  to  completion.  That  is,  the  inventors  in 

show  that  it  need  not  surprise  us  to  find  this  country  have  at  the  present  time  to 
that  a  country  possessing  such  advan*  pay  twenty-two  times  as  much  to  the 
tages,  and  under  such  conditions,  should  Government,  for  a  shorter  period,  as 
at  the  present  time  be  at  least  twenty  the  inventors  in  the  United  States  pay 
years  ahead  of  Great  Britain  in  inven*  to  their  Government  for  a  longer  period 
tion  and  in  commercial  and  political  ad-  of  protection — which,  when  the  differ- 
vancement.  ence  of  time  granted  for  protection  is 

It  will,  I  think,  be  at  once  seen  where  taken  into  account,  gives  the  ingenious 
we  have  to  look  for  our  rival,  in  com-  and  inventive  people  of  the  United 
merce  and  in  arts  and  sciences,  in  the  States  fully  twenty-six  times  the  advan- 
present  as  well  as  in  the  future  ;  and  tage,  in  every  patent,  over  their  brethren 
that,  if  we  can  by  any  possibility  keep  in  Great  Britain.  It  will  be  understood, 
ahead  of  or  even  abreast  with  the  peo-  of  course,  that  the  costs  as  I  have  stated 
pie  of  the  United  States,  we  can  quite  only  refer  to  the  fees  paid  to  the  respec- 
well  afford  to  ignore  all  the  other  older  tive  Governments  :  there  is  always  to  be 
and  slower  nationalities  of  the  world,  added  the  sum  payable  to  the  patent 
and  still  hold  our  own  in  progress  and  agents  for  preparing  the  necessary  formal 
prosperity.  and  legal  documents,  and  for  the  prepa- 

On  our  present  lines,  however,  it  is  ration  of  the  drawings,  etc.  ;  but  these 
utterly  impossible  for  us  to  keep  pace  additional  costs  are  about  the  same  in 
with  our  great  competitor,  and  it  be-  both  countries. 

hoves  our  people,  and  especially  our  Unfortunately  also  in  this  country, 
statesmen,  to  be  stirring.  owing  to  our  peculiar  laws,  it  is  not 

What ,  are  the  disadvantages  under  possible  for  an  inventor  of  small  means 
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to  retain  the  protection  granted  to  him, 
and  for  which  he  pays  so  dearly,  on  any 
valuable  invention,  should  a  great  pub¬ 
lic  company  choose  to  appropriate  or 
infringe  the  said  invention,  as,  though 
the  lower  law  courts  may  decide  in  the 
inventor’s  favor  every  time,  he  cannot 
follow  the  appeals,  say,  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  ultimately  he  must,  in 
these  circumstances,  lose  his  case  as 
well  as  his  invention  for  want  of  being 
able  to  continue  the  fight  with  hard, 
hard  cash. 

This  is  one  phase  of  the  law  and  jus¬ 
tice  of  this  country,  about  which  we 
boast  so  loudly  in  our  foolish  ignorance. 
To  me  it  seems  as  if  the  law  in  this  case 
was  constructed  specially  for  the  benefit 
of  the  rich  and  mighty,  and  as  if  justice, 
forsooth,  could  be  bought  only  by  the 
longest  purse. 

There  is  no  body  of  experts  provided 
by  the  Government  to  inquire  into  the 
novelty  of  any  invention  before  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  be  patented,  and  patents  are 
practically  granted  indiscriminately  to 
all  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  them.  The 
consequence  of  this  is  that  a  patent 
granted  in  this  country  gives  no  warrant 
that  the  “  invention”  is  novel,  and  it 
has  not  the  same  value  as  a  similar  pat¬ 
ent  granted  in  the  United  States.  If, 
again,  a  patent  in  this  country  turns  out 
to  be  valuable,  its  novelty  has  generally 
to  be  decided  afterward  in  the  law  courts 
at  enormous  cost,  to  the  ruin,  as  a  rule, 
of  the  patentee,  and  to  the  ultimate  loss 
of  the  country.  The  United  States 
Government  considers  that  an  encour¬ 
agement  of  invention  benefits  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  gives  a  stimulus  to  the  genius 
and  inventive  faculties  of  the  people  ; 
it  very  wisely  does  not  attempt  to  reap 
a  revenue  from  the  brains  of  its  people, 
but  it  rather  puts  a  premium  on  inven¬ 
tion — instead  of  unduly  taxing  it — by 
running  the  patent  office  department 
most  efficiently,  but  yet  as  economically 
as  possible.  The  British  Government, 
on  the  other  hand,  keeps  invention  at  a 
heavy  discount,  by  taxing  it  at  a  rate 
out  of  all  reason,  and  by  reaping  a  huge 
revenue  annually  from  its  most  talented 
and  progressive  countrymen. 

Taxation. — While  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  are  entirely  free  from  imperial  taxa¬ 
tion,  we,  the  British  people,  literally 
groan  under  it.  Our  other  taxes  also. 


and  our  iniquitous  mining  royalties,  etc., 
are  so  many,  and  bear  so  heavily  and  so 
unequally  on  the  trading  and  working 
portion  of  the  community,  that  it  is 
astonishing  how  the  majority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  can  get  along  honorably  and  progres¬ 
sively  at  all.  Take  the  case  of  London 
alone.  The  taxes  average  from  25  to 
30  percent,  on  the  rental,  and  the  rental 
is  not  small,  while  there  is  a  special  tax 
levied  on  all  coal  that  comes  into  Lon¬ 
don  by  water,  rail,  road,  6r  otherwise, 
to  the  extent  of  13^/.  a  ton.  True,  this 
special  tax  on  all  coal  used  in  London 
comes  to  an  end  in  a  year  or  thereabouts, 
but  there  are  strenuous  efforts  being 
made,  and  the  very  greatest  pressure  is 
being  brought  to  bear  on  members  of 
Parliament,  to  get  it  re-enacted. 

The  electric  light  cannot  be  applied 
on  any  large  scale  owing  to  the  dead 
weight  hung  on  it ;  telephony  and  teleg¬ 
raphy  are  so  taxed  that  no  private  in¬ 
dividual  can  afford  to  apply  them  in 
business,  unless  through  companies 
heavily  handicapped  by  the  Government 
Practically  no  telephonic  communication 
can  be  had  in  business,  from  city  to  city 
or  from  town  to  town — as  it  can  be  had 
in  America — because  the  Government 
holds  the  telegraph  and  main  wires,  and 
will  neither  take  up  telephony  itself,  for 
the  use  of  the  public,  nor  give  reason¬ 
able  facilities  for  private  companies  to 
do  so.  Need  it  be  wondered  at,  there¬ 
fore,  that  in  the  application  of  these 
scientific  appliances  we  are  far  behind 
America,  and  that  trade  languishes  in 
this  country  when  it  is  in  full  ”  boom” 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ?  It  is 
certainly  most  extraordinary  that  in  the 
application  of  telephony  Great  Britain 
should  actually  be  behind  a  compara¬ 
tively  poor  country  like  Sweden — where 
I  found  last  year  the  telephone  in  uni¬ 
versal  use  in  Gothenburg,  and  in  Stock¬ 
holm,  and  the  surrounding  small  towns, 
among  all  classes  of  business  men  and 
private  citizens. 

Education. — It  is  well  known  to  what 
an  extent  the  cost  of  education  bears 
on  all  classes  in  this  country,  and  how, 
in  consequence  of  this,  poor  people  try 
every  expedient  to  cut  short  the  school 
term  of  their  children’s  education.  This 
proceeding  cannot  of  course  tend  toward 
enlightening  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
until  free  and  compulsory  education  is 
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adopted  in  this  country,  on  the  lines  of 
the  system  which  has  been  so  long  in 
use  in. the  United  States,  we  cannot  at¬ 
tempt  to  keep  pace  with,  far  less  to  out¬ 
strip,  the  Americans  in  progress. 

Local  Gcn'crnment. — We  are  wofully 
deficient  in  local  government  in  this 
country,  all  government  worthy  of  the 
name  being  centralized  in  London,  to 
the  disadvantage  and  enormous  cost  of 
the  nation  at  large.  No  alteration  of  a 
railway,  not  even  the  widening  or  the 
deviation  of  a  road  or  stream  in  a  county 
in  the  heart  or  at  the  extremity  of  either 
England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  nor  any 
other  petty  local  matter  of  this  nature, 
can  be  accomplished  without  a  previous 
application  to  Parliament  in  London  for 
permission  to  carry  out  the  work.  When 
an  application  of  this  sort  is  opposed,  as 
it  generally  is,  by  interested  parties,  it 
becomes  a  question  again  of  money,  and 
very  often  a  cause  of  great  injustice. 
An  illustration  of  some  magnitude  may 
be  given  in  the  case  of  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal  Bill,  lately  brought  before 
Parliament,  which  Bill  was  successfully 
opposed  by  a  great  railway  company 
and  other  capitalists,  by  sheer  and  enor¬ 
mous  money  expenditure,  and  thus  the 
unanimous  desire  of  the  whole  people  of 
a  district  was  thwarted  and  great  good 
deferred — to  say  nothing  of  the  heavy 
burdens  incurred  by  the  wasteful  use  of 
a  long  purse  in  the  feeing  of  lawyers, 
and  in  creating  obstructions.  For  years 
progressive  legislation  has  been  blocked 
because  of  the  utter  inability  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  overtake  the  work  given  it  to 
do,  and  everything  is  in  arrears.  It 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  little  short  of  the 
height  of  madness  to  attempt  to  continue 
to  govern  our  mighty  empire,  in  local  as 
well  as  imperial  matters,  from  London. 
We  must  decentralize  more — following 
the  successful  example  shown  us  by  the 
United  States  and  our  own  colonies — 
and  establish  local  Parliaments  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  for 
the  settlement  of  all  matters  pertaining 
to  local  government  in  each  of  these 
countries  ;  leaving  imperial  matters  to 
be  settled  solely  by  the  Parliament  in 
London,  if  we  are  to  have  progressive 
legislation  and  to  relieve  the  people  of 
heavy  burdens. 

Agriculture. — Farming  in  this  country 
at  the  present  time  is  not  a  profitable 


business,  to  say  the  very  least,  the  whole 
agricultural  industry  being  in  a  state  of 
utter  stagnation.  I  do  not  suppose  any 
man  will  be  found  bold  enough  to  say 
that  farmers  are  now  making  money — in 
fact,  if  the  truth  were  told,  we  should 
very  likely  be  informed  that  any  little 
money  which  even  the  richest  of  our 
farmers  may  still  possess  is  rapidly  leav¬ 
ing  them,  and  that  they  are  paying  their 
rents  as  well  as  the  costs  of  their  living 
out  of  capital.  This  is  a  sad  state  of 
matters  and  it  is  impossible  that  it  can 
go  on  much  longer.  How  is  it  possible 
that  our  farmers  can  continue  to  pay 
heavy  rents,  in  many  cases  under  unjust 
restrictions,  and  compete  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers,  who,  under  more  favorable 
climatic  conditions,  practically  sit  rent 
free  ?  Our  land  laws  have  much  to  an¬ 
swer  for,  and  the  sooner  they  are  put  on 
a  better  and  more  just  footing  the  bet¬ 
ter.  The  internal  trade  of  no  country 
can  prosper  when  farming  is  bad  and 
most  of  its  farmers  are  in  a  state  border¬ 
ing  on  bankruptcy. 

Food. — Owing  to  the  blessings  of  free 
trade  outside,  our  food  supply  is  plenti¬ 
ful  and  comparatively  cheap,  but  we 
have  to  import  the  greater  part  of  it. 
Without  cheap  food  in  this  coantry  mul¬ 
titudes  of  our  fellow-countrymen  would 
die  of  starvation  every  year,  and  without 
cheap  food  we  could  not  possibly  have 
cheap  labor  :  while  without  cheap  labor 
again  we  could  not  do  an  exi>ort  trade, 
and  without  an  export  trade  we  should 
cease  to  exist  as  a  manufacturing  nation. 

Our  great  competitor,  the  United 
States,  is  even  now  still  our  best  cus¬ 
tomer,  but  how  long  this  will  continue 
it  is  hard  to  say,  seeing  she  is  already 
supplying  our  colonies  and  ourselves 
with  many  of  our  own  kind  of  manufac¬ 
tures.  The  United  States,  again,  can 
grow  everything  in  the  shape  of  food 
which  she  may  ever  require  within  her 
own  borders,  and  could  supply  all  our 
wants  in  that  respect  besides.  The  only 
advantage  we  have  over  the  United 
States  is,  as  I  have  said,  that  we  have 
cheap  labor,  and  because  of  our  cheap 
labor,  and  that  only,  can  we  send  into 
her  markets  raw  material  and  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  despite  her  heavy  import 
duties.  The  import  duties  of  the  United 
States,  however,  are  being  gradually 
but  surely  lowered,  and  she  is  tending 
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toward  the  adoption  of  free  trade. 
When  the  United  States  adopt  free 
trade,  or  anything  approaching  it,  the 
price  of  labor  in  America  will  come 
down,  and  the  American  people  will 
then  be  able  to  compete  with  us  in  our 
own  country  and  run  us  out  of  the  race, 
unless  we,  in  the  interim,  develop  our 
resources,  stir  ourselves  up,  and  show 
ourselves  as  progressive  and  far  advanced 
as  she  undoubtedly  is  in  the  industrial 
arts  and  sciences. 

Rtsourees. — It  should  be  remembered 
that  our  resources  in  this  country — great 
in  our  eyes  though  these  may  be— are 
really  of  little  moment  when  compared 
with  the  illimitable  resources  of  the 
United  States.  Any  one  from  the  old 
country  who  has  travelled  over  that 
vast  domain,  stretching  from  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  great 
northern  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  its  vast¬ 
ness  and  the  greatness  of  its  natural 
riches.  Everything  that  man  or  the 
hand  of  man  can  require  is  to  be  found 
within  the  borders  of  the  United  States, 
and  its  people  can  be  shut — as  it  were 
— entirely  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  still  live  on  in  plenty  and  even  in 
superabundance.  We,  on  the  other 
hand,  notwithstanding  our  great  mineral 
resources,  owing  to  the  multitude  of 
human  beings  within  so  comparatively 
small  an  area  and  to  our  ungenial  cli¬ 
mate,  could  not  live  even  for  a  day 
without  aid  from  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Under  the  heading  of  “  Food,”  I  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  fact  that  we  were  blessed 
with  free  trade  outside,  meaning  of 
course  that,  with  the  exception  of  cer¬ 
tain  luxuries  not  absolutely  necessary, 
the  world  was  allowed  to  send  us  in, 
duty  free,  all  kinds  of  necessary  food, 
raw  material  and  manufactured  articles. 
I  am  afraid  this  is,  however,  not  quite 
an  unmixed  blessing,  seeing  that  while 
the  rest  of  the  world  can  send  in  their 
wares  to  us  duty  free,  we  really  have 
not  free  trade  by  any  means  among  our¬ 
selves,  inside  the  borders  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Foolish  as  we  may  think  the 
policy  of  our  great  competitor  to  be, 
under  Protection  outside,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  is  not  quite 
so  foolish  as  to  put  a  load  on  the  internal 
trade,  and  on  the  progress  of  its  people, 


within  its  own  borders  in  the  manner 
our  Government  does. 

The  cost  of  transit  of  goods  is  very 
much  heavier  in  Great  Britain  than  it  is 
in  America,  and  our  governing  powers 
seem  to  agree  with  our  great  railway 
companies,  that  our  competitors  from 
the  outside  ought  to  have  the  prefer¬ 
ence.  To  give  a  single  case  :  goods 
can  actually  be  sent  from  New  York  to 
London,  vid  Liverpool  or  Glasgow,  at  a 
less  cost  for  freight  and  carriage  than 
we,  the  British  people,  can  send  similar 
goods  by  the  same  rail  from  Liverpool 
or  Glasgow  to  London,  or  vice  versd. 

I  could  go  on  enumerating  many 
more  disadvantages  under  which  we 
labor  in  this  country,  but  space  forbids. 

I  think  sufficient  has  been  said  to  show 
the  true  state  of  matters,  and  that  a 
remedy  must  be  found  somehow  or 
other,  and  that  speedily,  if  we  are  in 
the  future  to  hold  our  own  against  our 
all-powerful  antagonist. 

Our  great  competitor — being  the 
greatest  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and 
mining  nation  in  the 'world,  with  unlim¬ 
ited  credit,  and  being  besides  **  essen¬ 
tially  British,"  and  having  eight  thou¬ 
sand  daily  newspapers — is  no  unworthy 
foeman  ;  we  must  therefore  be  up  and 
doing  while  there  is  yet  time  to  clear  the 
decks  of  all  unnecessary  dead-weight. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  Americans 
are  trying  to  show  us  in  this  year  of 
grace  what  they  can  produce  in  inven¬ 
tion  and  manufactures,  by  holding  an 
exhibition  of  purely  American  mechan¬ 
ism  and  manufactures  in  London,  which 
is  likely  to  be  the  Jubilee  exhibition  (for 
London  at  any  rate).  It  should  be 
known  that  this  exhibition  is  neither  in¬ 
stituted  nor  supported  by  the  American 
Government,  but  is  a  purely  private 
though  gigantic  speculation  got  up  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  and  man¬ 
ufacturers  in  the  United  States  ;  and 
the  mere  fact  that  such  an  exhibition, 
solely  composed  of  our  great  competi¬ 
tor’s  wares,  should  take  place  in  the 
capital  of  the  commercial  world,  and  in 
the  heart  of  our  empire,  shows  the  pluck 
of  the  .Americans  and  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  cut  us  ultimately  out  of  the  run¬ 
ning,  even  in  our  own  country,  if  they 
possibly  can. 

When  was  ever  such  an  exhibition 
held,  in  a  foreign  country  without  Gov- 
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ernment  assistance,  by  any  other  nation 
in  the  whole  annals  of  the  world  ? 

Considering  the  great  advance  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  made 
during  the  past  fifty  years,  in  spite  of 
the  heavy  weights  hung  on  them,  by 
“  use  and  wont '  and  all  other  remnants 
of  feudal  traditions,  it  surely  stands  to 
reason  that,  under  more  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  advance  will  be  propor¬ 
tionately  greater. 

How  comes  it  that  the  “  essentially 
British”  Americans  are  so  go-ahead  and 
inventive,  if  not  because  they  are  en¬ 
lightened  and  progressive  —  running 
lightly,  as  it  were,  in  the  race  ? 

Why  again  are  the  mass  of  the  people 
in  the  old  country  (of  the  same  race  as 
the  Americans)  so  comparatively  slow, 
and  to  all  appearance  so  non-inventive 
— if  not  because  they  are  unenlightened 


and  lethargic — running  heavily  laden  in 
the  race,  looking  back  to  the  past  rather 
than  forward  to  the  future  ? 

In  the  language  of  a  high  authority, 
”  the  old  nations  of  the  earth  creep  on 
at  a  snail’s  pace,  while  the  American 
Republic  thunders  past  with  the  rush  of 
the  express.”  Why  should  this  be  ? 
Who  is  to  blame  for  the  existing  state 
of  matters  ? 

In  a  free,  constitutionally  governed 
country  like  the  U  nited  Kingdom,  is  it 
not  time  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
were  waking  up,  and  insisting  on  their 
representatives  and  statesmen  reading 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  seeing  that 
the  disadvantages  under  which  they  la¬ 
bor  as  a  nation  are  removed,  and  that 
the  whole  country  is  really  governed  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  good  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  in  every  sense  ? — Nineteenth  Century. 


THOMAS  STEVENSON,  CIVIL  ENGINEER. 
BY  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 


The  death  of  Thomas  Stevenson  will 
mean  not  very  much  to  the  general 
reader.  His  service  to  mankind  took 
on  forms  of  which  the  public  knows  lit¬ 
tle  and  understands  less.  He  came  sel¬ 
dom  to  London,  and  then  only  as  a  task, 
remaining  always  a  stranger  and  a  con¬ 
vinced  provincial ;  putting  up  for  years 
at  the  same  hotel  where  his  father  had 
gone  before  him  ;  faithful  for  long  to 
the  same  restaurant,  the  same  church, 
and  the  same  theatre,  chosen  simply  for 
propinquity  ;  steadfastly  refusing  to  dine 
out.  He  had  a  circle  of  his  own,  in¬ 
deed,  at  home  ;  few  men  were  more  be¬ 
loved  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  breathed 
an  air  that  pleased  him  ;  and  wherever 
he  went,  in  railway  carriages  or  hotel 
smoking-rooms,  his  strange,  humorous 
vein  of  talk  and  his  transparent  hon¬ 
esty  raised  him  up  friends  and  admirers. 
But  to  the  general  public  and  the  world 
of  London,  except  about  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  committee-rooms,  he  remained 
unknown.  All  the  time,  his  lights  were 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  guiding  the 
mariner  ;  his  firm  were  consulting  en¬ 
gineers  to  the  Indian,  the  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Japanese  Lighthouse  Boards,  so 
that  Edinburgh  was  a  world  centre  for 


that  branch  of  applied  science  ;  in  Ger¬ 
many,  he  had  been  called  ”  the  Nestor 
of  lighthouse  illumination  even  in 
France,  where  his  claims  were  long  de¬ 
nied,  he  was  at  last,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  late  Exposition,  recognized  and 
medalled.  And  to  show  by  one  instance 
the  inverted  nature  of  his  reputation, 
comparatively  small  at  home,  yet  filling 
the  world,  a  Mend  of  mine  was  this  win¬ 
ter  on  a  visit  to  the  Spanish  main,  and 
was  asked  by  a  Peruvian  if  he  ”  knew 
Mr.  Stevenson  the  author,  because  his 
works  were  much  esteemed  in  Peru  ?’  ’ 
My  friend  supposed  the  reference  was  to 
the  writer  of  tales  ;  but  the  Peruvian 
had  never  heard  of  ”  Dr.  Jekyll what 
he  had  in  his  eye,  what  was  esteemed  in 
Peru,  were  the  volumes  of  the  engineer. 

Thomas  Stevenson  was  bom  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  the  year  i8i8,  the  grandson  of 
Thomas  Smith,  first  engineer  to  the 
Board  of  Northern  Lights,  son  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Stevenson,  brother  of  Alan  and 
David  ;  so  that  his  nephew,  David  Alan 
Stevenson,  joined  with  him  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  the  engineership,  is  the 
sixth  of  the  family  who  has  held,  suc¬ 
cessively  or  conjointly,  that  office.  The 
Bell  Rock,  his  father’s  great  triumph. 
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was  finished  before  he  was  born  ;  but 
he  served  under  his  brother  Alan  in  the 
building  of  Skerry  vore,  the  noblest  of 
all  extant  deep-sea  lights  ;  and,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  his  brother  David,  he 
added  two — the  Chickens  and  Dhu 
Heartach — to  that  small  number  of 
man’s  extreme  outposts  in  the  ocean. 
Of  shore  lights,  the  two  brothers  last 
named  erected  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
seven  ;  of  beacons,*  about  twenty-five. 
Many  harbors  were  successfully  carried 
out :  one,  the  harbor  of  Wick,  the  chief 
disaster  of  my  father’s  life,  was  a  fail¬ 
ure  ;  the  sea  proved  too  strong  for 
man’s  arts  ;  and  after  expedients  hith¬ 
erto  unthought  of,  and  on  a  scale  hyper- 
cyclopean,  the  work  must  be  deserted, 
and  now  stands  a  ruin  in  that  bleak, 
God-forsaken  bay,  ten  miles  from  John 
o’  Groats.  In  the  improvement  of  rivers 
the  brothers  were  likewise  in  a  large 
way  of  practice  over  both  England  and 
Scotland,  nor  had  any  British  engineer 
anything  approaching  their  experience. 

It  was  about  this  nucleus  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  labors  that  all  my  father’s 
scientific  inquiries  and  inventions  cen¬ 
tred  ;  these  proceeded  from,  and  acted 
back  upon,  his  daily  business.  Thus  it 
was  as  a  harbor  engineer  that  he  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  propagation  and 
reduction  of  waves  ;  a  difficult  subject 
in  regard  to  which  he  has  left  behind 
him  much  suggestive  matter  and  some 
valuable  approximate  results.  Storms 
were  his  sworn  adversaries,  and  it  was 
through  the  study  of  storms  that  he  ap¬ 
proached  that  of  meteorology  at  large. 
Many  who  knew  him  not  otherwise, 
knew — perhaps  have  in  their  gardens — 
his  louvre-boarded  screen  for  instru¬ 
ments.  But  the  great  achievement  of 
his  life  was,  of  course,  in  optics  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  lighthouse  illumination.  Fres¬ 
nel  had  done  much  ;  Fresnel  had  settled 
the  fixed  light  apparatus  on  a  principle 
that  still  seems  unimprovable ;  and 
when  Thomas  Stevenson  stepped  in  and 
brought  to  a  comparable  perfection  the 
revolving  light,  a  not  unnatural  jealousy 
and  much  painful  controversy  rose  in 
France.  It  had  its  hour  ;  and,  as  I 

*  In  Dr.  Murray’s  admirable  new  dictionary, 
I  have  remarked  a  flaw  $uk  rme  Beacon.  In 
its  express,  technical  sense,  a  beacon  may  be 
defined  as  ”  a  founded,  artificial  sea-mark,  not 
lighted.” 


have  told  already,  even  in  France  it  has 
blown  by.  Had  it  not,  it  would  have 
mattered  the  less,  since  all  through  his 
life  my  father  continued  to  justify  his 
claim  by  fresh  advances.  New  appa¬ 
ratus  for  lights  in  new  situations  was 
continually  being  designed  with  the 
same  unwearied  search  after  perfection, 
the  same  nice  ingenuity  of  means  ;  and 
though  the  holophotal  revolving  light 
perhaps  still  remains  his  most  elegant 
contrivance,  it  is  difficult  to  give  it  the 
palm  over  the  much  later  condensing 
system,  with  its  thousand  possible  modi¬ 
fications.  The  number  and  the  value 
of  these  improvements  entitle  their 
author  to  the  name  of  one  of  mankind's 
benefactors.  In  all  parts  of  the  world 
a  safer  landfall  awaits  the  mariner.  Two 
things  must  be  said  :  and,  first,  that 
Thomas  Stevenson  was  no  mathemati¬ 
cian.  Natural  shrewdness,  a  sentiment 
of  optical  laws,  and  a  great  intensity  of 
consideration  led  him  to  just  conclu¬ 
sions  ;  but  to  calculate  the  necessary 
formulae  for  the  instruments  he  had  con¬ 
ceived  was  often  beyond  him,  and  he 
must  fall  back  on  the  help  of  others, 
notably  on  that  of  his  cousin  and  life¬ 
long  intimate  friend,  emeritus  Professor 
Swan,  of  St.  Andrews,  and  his  later 
friend.  Professor  P.  G.  Tait.  It  is  a 
curious  enough  circumstance,  and  a 
great  encouragement  to  others,  that  a 
man  so  ill  equipped  should  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  one  of  the  most  abstract  and 
arduous  walks  of  applied  science.  The 
second  remark  is  one  that  applies  to  the 
whole  family,  and  only  particularly  to 
Thomas  Stevenson  from  the  great  num¬ 
ber  and  importance  of  his  inventions  ; 
holding  as  the  Stevensons  did  a  Govern¬ 
ment  appointment,  they  regarded  their 
original  work  as  something  due  already 
to  the  nation,  and  none  of  them  has 
ever  taken  out  a  patent.  It  is  another 
cause  of  the  comparative  obscurity  of 
the  name  :  for  a  patent  not  only  brings 
in  money,  it  infallibly  spreads  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  and  my  father's  instruments  enter 
anonymously  into  a  hundred  light-rooms, 
and  are  passed  anonymously  over  in  a 
hundred  reports,  where  the  least  consid¬ 
erable  patent  would  stand  out  and  tell 
its  author’s  story. 

But  the  life-work  of  Thomas  Steven¬ 
son  remains  ;  what  we  have  lost,  what 
we  now  rather  try  to  recall,  is  the  friend 
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and  companion.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
somewhat  antique  strain  :  with  a  blended 
sternness  and  softness  that  was  wholly 
Scottish  and  at  first  somewhat  bewilder¬ 
ing  ;  with  a  profound  essential  melan¬ 
choly  of  disposition  and  (what  often  ac¬ 
companies  it)  the  most  humorous  genial¬ 
ity  in  company  ;  shrewd  and  childish  ; 
passionately  attached,  passionately  prej¬ 
udiced  ;  a  man  of  many  extremes,  many 
faults  of  temper,  and  no  very  stable  foot¬ 
hold  for  himself  among  life’s  troubles. 
Yet  he  was  a  wise  adviser  ;  many  men, 
and  these  not  inconsiderable,  took  coun¬ 
sel  with  him  habitually.  **  I  sat  at  his 
feet,”  writes  one  of  these,  “  when  I 
asked  his  advice,  and  when  the  broad 
brow  was  set  in  thought  and  the  firm 
mouth  said  his  say,  I  always  knew  that 
no  man  could  add  to  the  worth  of  the 
conclusion.”  He  had  excellent  taste, 
though  whimsical  and  partial  ;  collect¬ 
ed  old  furniture  and  delighted  specially 
in  sunflowers  long  before  the  days  of 
Mr.  Wilde  ;  took  a  lasting  pleasure  in 
prints  and  pictures  ;  was  a  devout  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Thomson  of  Duddingston  at  a 
time  when  few  shared  the  taste  ;  and 
though  he  read  little,  was  constant  to 
his  favorite  books.  He  had  never  any 
Greek  ;  Latin  he  happily  retaught  him¬ 
self  after  he  had  left  school,  where  he 
was  a  mere  consistent  idler  :  happily,  I 
say,  for  Lactantius,  Vossius,  and  Cardi¬ 
nal  Bona  were  his  chief  authors.  The 
first  he  must  have  read  for  twenty  years 
uninterruptedly,  keeping  it  near  him  in 
his  study  and  carrying  it  in  his  bag  on 
journeys.  Another  old  theologian — 
Brown  of  Wamphray — was  often  in  his 
hands.  When  he  was  indisposed,  he 
had  two  books — "  Guy  Mannering” 
and  the”  Parent’s  Assistant” — of  which 
he  never  wearied.  He  was  a  strong 
Conservative,  or,  as  he  preferred  to  call 
himself,  a  Tory  ;  except  in  so  far  as  his 
views  were  modified  by  a  hot-headed 
chivalrous  sentiment  for  women.  He 
was  actually  in  favor  of  a  marriage  law 
under  which  any  woman  might  have  a 
divorce  for  the  asking,  and  no  man  on 
any  ground  whatever  ;  and  the  same 
sentiment  found  another  expression  in  a 
Magdalen  Mission  in  Edinburgh,  found¬ 
ed  and  largely  supported  by  himself. 
This  was  but  one  of  the  many  channels 
of  his  public  generosity  ;  his  private 


was  equally  unstrained.  The  Church 
of  Scotland,  of  which  he  held  the  doc¬ 
trines  (though  in  a  sense  of  his  own), 
and  to  which  he  bore  a  clansman’s  loy¬ 
alty,  profited  often  by  his  time  and 
money  ;  and  though,  from  a  morbid 
sense  of  his  own  unworthiness,  he  would 
never  consent  to  be  an  office-bearer,  his 
advice  was  often  sought,  and  he  served 
the  Church  on  many  committees.  What 
he  perhaps  valued  highest  in  his  work 
were  his  contributions  to  the  defence  of 
Christianity  ;  one  of  which,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  was  praised  by  Hutchinson  Stirling 
and  reprinted  at  the  request  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Crawford. 

His  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness  I 
have  called  morbid  ;  morbid,  too,  were 
his  sense  of  the  fleetingness  of  life  and 
his  concern  for  death.  He  had  never 
accepted  the  conditions  of  man’s  life  or 
his  own  character ;  and  his  inmost 
thoughts  were  ever  tinged  with  the  Cel¬ 
tic  melancholy.  Cases  of  conscience 
were  sometimes  grievous  to  him,  and 
that  delicate  employment  of  a  scientific 
witness  cost  him  many  qualms.  But  he 
found  respite  from  these  troublesome 
humors  in  his  work,  in  his  lifelong  study 
of  natural  science,  in  the  society  of 
those  he  loved,  and  in  his  daily  walks, 
which  now  would  carry  him  far  into  the 
country  with  some  congenial  friend,  and 
now  keep  him  dangling  about  the  town 
from  one  old  book-shop  to  another,  and 
scraping  romantic  acquaintance  with 
every  dog  that  passed.  His  talk,  com¬ 
pounded  of  so  much  sterling  sense  and 
so  much  freakish  humor,  and  clothed  in 
language  so  apt,  droll,  and  emphatic, 
was  a  perpetual  delight  to  all  who  knew 
him  before  the  clouds  began  to  settle 
on  his  mind.  His  use  of  language  was 
both  just  and  picturesque  ;  and  when  at 
the  beginning  of  his  illness  he  began  to 
feel  the  ebbing  of  this  power,  it  was 
strange  and  painful  to  hear  him  reject 
one  word  after  another  as  inadequate, 
and  at  length  desist  from  the  search  and 
leave  his  phrase  unfinished  rather  than 
finish  it  without  propriety.  It  was  per¬ 
haps  another  Celtic  trait  that  his  affec¬ 
tions  and  emotions,  passionate  as  these 
were,  and  liable  to  passionate  ups  and 
downs,  found  the  most  eloquent  expres¬ 
sion  both  in  words  and  gestures,  l^ve, 
anger,  and  indignation  shone  through 
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hint  and  broke  forth  in  imagery,  like  character,  he  had  upon  the  whole  a 
what  we  read  of  Southern  races.  For  happy  life  ;  nor  was  he  less  fortunate  in 
all  these  emotional  extremes,  and  in  his  death,  which  at  the  last  came  to  him 
spite  of  the  melancholy  ground  of  his  unaware. — Contemporary  Review. 


MAR’SE  DAB  AFTER  THE  WAR. 
A  Virginia  Reminiscence. 


Colonel  Dabney  Carter  Digges 
was  a  Virginia  landowner  and  farmer. 
Certain  of  his  neighbors  used  to  say 
“he’d  a  heap  tt>o  much  name,’’  but  it 
was  the  matter  and  not  the  extent  of  the 
patronymic  of  which,  I  fancy,  they  were 
jealous.  Indeed  one  of  these  was  called 
Thomas  Jefferson  Smith,  and  the  other 
George  Washington  Brown,  so  it  would 
have  been  manifestly  absurd  for  either 
to  criticise  the  taste  of  the  Colonel’s 
godfathers  and  godmothers. 

Whether  our  friend  possessed,  or  did 
not  possess,  too  much  name  for  one  or 
two  of  his  republican  friends  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  no  import.  We  shall  briefly  al¬ 
lude  to  this  further  on.  One  thing  is 
quite  certain, — the  names  he  usually  an¬ 
swered  to  in  everyday  life  were,  as  re¬ 
gards  brevity,  far  out  of  reach  of  the 
roost  captious  criticism.  Of  these  “  the 
Cunnel  ’’  was  the  most  formal  and  dig¬ 
nified,  and  was  used  only  by  compara¬ 
tive  strangers  or  inferiors  of  his  own 
color.  For  the  rest,  be  submitted  with¬ 
out  a  murmur  to  the  monosyllabic  abbre¬ 
viation  of  "  Dab,” — a  capital  name  to 
shout  at  an  unruly  pointer  or  a  head¬ 
strong  setter  on  a  windy  day,  no  doubt, 
but  a  queer  name  for  a  gentleman  of 
unquestioned  position  and  weighing  over 
200  lbs. 

Fortunately  it  was  almost  always 
“Uncle  Dab,’’  or  “Cousin  Dab,’’ 
among  his  friends  ;  while  by  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  negro  population,  in  spite 
of  the  tendency  to  drop,  after  the  war, 
old  ante-bellum  terms  that  denoted  servi¬ 
tude,  he  was  still,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  universally  spoken  of  and  to  as 
Mar’se  Dab.  This  was  partly,  no 
doubt,  an  unconscious  tribute  to  the 
local  fame  of  his  family,  as  if,  [>erhaps, 
it  were  due  to  these  latter  not  to  snap 
the  old  ties  quite  so  abruptly  as  in  or¬ 
dinary  cases,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  to 
accident  Nor,  indeed,  was  this  a 


unique  survival  of  old  habits  ;  it  was 
simply  a  rather  exceptional  one.  So  I 
think  the  reason  that  made  those  of  us 
who  were  the  Colonel’s  immediate 
friends  and  neighbors  speak  of  him  gen¬ 
erally,  and  in  frivolous  moments  to  him, 
as  “  Mar’se  Dab,”  must  be  sought  for 
in  the  humorous  contrast  between  that 
great  man’s  impressive  personal  appear¬ 
ance  and  the  curt  juvenility  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  sobriquet.  At  any  rate,  it  is  as 
“  Mar’se  Dab”  that  my  old  friend’s 
image  comes  most  forcibly  to  my  recol¬ 
lection,  and  it  seems  natural  to  recall 
his  peculiarities,  or  to  attempt  to  do  so, 
with  the  familiar  appellative  upon  the 
title-page.  With  regard  to  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  I  have  so  far  used  and 
shall  continue  to  use  the  past  tense.  I 
don’t  wish  the  reader  to  suppose  Mar'se 
Dab  is  dead.  Far  from  it.  But  be¬ 
cause  the  industrial  system  he  pursued 
with  such  vigor  proved  so  much  less 
profitable  than  picturesque,  he  is,  I  re¬ 
gret  to  say,  now  an  exile  from  his  native 
land.  The  paternal  acres,  fortunately 
for  them  I  fear  it  must  be  added,  know 
him  no  more. 

Yes,  Mar’se  Dab  “  burst  all  to 
pieces”  many  years  ago,  as  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  with  that  kindly  interest  people 
take  in  their  friends’  futures,  used  always 
to  prophesy  he  would.  Not  a  fragment 
even  from  this  aforesaid  explosion  re¬ 
mained  wherewith  to  start  him  in  a  new 
land-killing  enterprise.  So  he,  poor 
man,  scarcely  past  the  prime  of  life,  had 
to  accept  an  offer  from  his  wife’s  brother, 
who  kept  a  store  far  away  in  W’estern 
Kansas.  The  Colonel  was  not,  1  think, 
a  proud  man.  He  had  not  so  much 
pride  in  matters  of  this  kind  as  most  of 
his  class.  But  what  he  had  be  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  swallow,  when  circumstances 
forced  him  behind  the  counter  of  a 
western  country  store.  Whether  he  took 
the  dose  in  one  gulp,  or  whether  it  took 
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some  time  going  doirn, — and,  above  all, 
whether  it  agreed  with  him  afterward, — 

I  never  heard.  For  those,  however, 
who  had  known  Mar’se  Dab  on  his  an¬ 
cestral  acres,  it  required  a  mental  effort 
of  no  ordinary  kind  to  imagine  him  ty¬ 
ing  up  packets  of  sugar  and  coffee  for 
Teutonic  or  Scandinavian  homesteaders. 
Indeed,  it  is  distressing  even  to  think  of 
the  Colonel  in  such  a  place  or  at  such 
an  occupation.  It  is  the  firm  convic¬ 
tion  that  my  old  friend  would  be  posi¬ 
tively  grateful  to  me  if  I  would  consider 
him  as  defunct,  that  decided  me  in  using 
the  past  tense  in  everything  relating  to 
him. 

To  attempt  a  Virginia  sketch  without 
at  least  a  genealogical  allusion  would  not 
merely  be  unpardonable, — it  would  be 
impossible.  It  was  an  instinctive  feel¬ 
ing  that  this  had  to  come  which  I  think 
prompted  me  to  open  this  paper  with 
the  Colonel’s  full  baptismal  name.  For 
the  English  ear,  neither  the  names  of 
Dabney,  of  Carter,  or  of  Digges  have 
any  particular  significance.  Distin¬ 
guished  individuals  may  possibly  have 
borne  them,  but  the  names  themselves 
are  by  no  means  distinguished.  In  Vir¬ 
ginia,  however,  it  is  otherwise  ;  for  they 
are  all  three  written  large  upon  the  pages 
of  her  past.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
plenty  of  people  in  Virginia  possessing 
one  or  other  of  these  names  who  are  no 
connection  whatever  to  the  old  colonial 
families  who  have  given  to  them  their 
local  lustre.  The  Colonel,  however, 
was  a  representative  of  the  main  stock 
of  these  three  illustrious  houses,  re¬ 
spectively.  For  his  mother  was  a  Car¬ 
ter  of  Birley,  and  his  grandmother 
had  been  a  Dabney  from  the  shores  of 
the  Rappahannock,  while  as  for  the 
Diggeses,  are  they  not  written  in  the 
chronicles  of  Berkeley  county  from  gen¬ 
eration  to  generation  ? 

Mar’se  Dab  himself,  however,  never 
appeared  to  take  much  stock  in  the  gen¬ 
ealogical  advantages  he  enjoyed.  In 
many  respects  indeed — more  particularly 
in  the  superficialities  of  life — be  by  no 
means  did  credit  to  his  courtly  progeni¬ 
tors.  It  used  to  be  a  common  matter 
of  whisper  in  the  more  aristocratic  cir¬ 
cles  of  Berkeley  county — among  the  la¬ 
dies  particularly — that  "  Cousin  Dab 
was  a  mighty  rough  man  for  his  raising." 
But  then,  as  these  fair  critics  would  go 


on  to  relate,  it  was  not  so  much  to  be 
wondered,  seeing  of  what  "  very  ordi¬ 
nary  stock"  his  wife  came.  Now,  as  I 
have  said,  the  Dabneys,  the  Carters, 
and  the  Diggeses  were  among  the  very 
first  families  in  the  State.  If  all  their 
members  were  not  educated  and  polished 
men,  they  ought  to  have  been.  But  the 
Thackers,  from  whose  family  the 
Colonel  took  his  wife,  neither  were,  nor 
ever  had  been,  people  of  education  and 
polish.  They  were  not,  it  must  be  un¬ 
derstood,  mere  common  farmers.  They 
owned  plenty  of  land,  and  before  the 
war  had  acquired  almost  as  many  ne¬ 
groes  as  the  Diggeses  themselves.  Nev¬ 
ertheless  they  were  upon  quite  another 
social  plane. 

The  Thackers,  in  short,  belonged  to 
that  enormous  class  that  came  between 
the  real  gentry  of  the  south  and  the  poor 
non-slaveholding  whites.  Politically  a 
part  of  the  great  compact  "  slavocracy," 
numerically  loo  its  greater  part,  but  so¬ 
cially,  and  for  obvious  reasons,  inferior. 
Not  a  harshly  defined  inferiority,  it  is 
true  ;  that  would  never  have  done  among 
people  whose  somewhat  precarious  in¬ 
terests  were  identical,  and  who  were  all 
members  of  a  dominant  political  caste, 
with  most  of  the  world  against  them. 
But  the  division  was  the  unavoidable  one 
between  people  with  the  traditions, 
habits,  and  customs  of  gentlefolk,  and 
those  whose  existence  was  quite  devoid 
of  such  refinements — were,  in  short, 
solid  intelligent  farmers,  and  nothing 
more.  These  things  were  managed  very 
well.  The  Diggeses  and  the  Thackers 
had  been  accustomed  to  interchange  calls 
regularly  every  year.  The  phraseology 
of  the  most  perfect  equality  had  always 
been  maintained  when  they  met,  but 
there  the  fiction  ended.  Human  nature 
could  do  no  more,  as  I  am  sure  you 
would  have  said  if  you  had  paid  a  visit 
first  to  the  old  Diggeses  homestead,  and 
then  gone  on  to  the  family  mansion  of 
the  Thackers  ;  and  the  Diggeses  and 
the  Thackers  were  bnly  types,  and  very 
good  ones,  of  what,  to  apply  English 
terms,  we  may  call  the  old  gentry  and 
the  old  yeomanry  of  the  South. 

So  when  the  war  was  over — though 
old  prejudices  and  social  barriers  were 
a  good  deal  shaken — Mar’se  Dab  was 
looked  upon  as  having  rather  let  himself 
down  when  he  married  Amanda  Thack- 
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cr.  Southern  rural  society,  however, 
though  by  no  means  destroyed  in  that 
district,  was  greatly  shattered.  People 
were  too  poor  and  too  busy,  and  too 
sore  with  the  outside  world,  to  be  very 
ill-natured  about  such  trifles.  Still,  so¬ 
cial  traditions  that  are  founded  upon 
common-sense  and  natural  forces  cannot 
be  destroyed  in  a  moment.  So,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  the  ladies  of 
Berkeley  county  used  to  say  in  after 
years,  that  it  was  not  altogether  to  be 
wondered  at  **  Cousin  Dab  had  got  so 
rough." 

Mar’se  Dab’s  social  position  is  then, 

I  think,  sufficiently  well  depicted.  I 
once  heard  him  airily  described,  by  a 
jocose  Canadian  who  was  staying  in 
the  neighborhood,  as  "a  dilapidated 
blood."  The  Colonel's  friends  rather 
resented  the  sobriquet  j  but  when  he 
heard  it  himself  some  time  afterward,  ' 
he  laughed  so  loud  that  you  could  have 
heard  him  all  over  the  plantation,  and 
so  long  that  his  wife  got  anxious  about 
him, — Uncle  Ephraim,  however,  who 
was  standing  by  at  the  time,  reassuredly 
remarking,  "  That's  'sadly  how  Mar’se 
Dab  usetcr  latf  befo’  the  wah.” 

When  I  first  knew  the  Colonel,  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  wiir,  he  might 
have  been  five-and-forty.  He  weighed 
16  stone,  and  "  stood  6  feet  3  in  his 
stockings."  His  lung-power  was  tre¬ 
mendous.  The  negroes  on  the  place 
used  to  declare  that  "  Mar’se  Dab 
could  go  in  two  hollers  to  Shucksville." 
Now  Shucksville  was  the  county  town, 
and  as  it  was  thirteen  miles  off,  this  re¬ 
mark  must  of  course  be  regarded  as  an 
Ethiopian  illustration  of  a  purely  allegor¬ 
ical  nature. 

Mar’se  Dab’s  title  of  Colonel,  I  may 
as  well  here  remark,  was  a  purely  hon¬ 
orary  one.  A  captain,  however,  he 
most  certainly  had  been.  A  very  differ¬ 
ent  sort  of  a  one,  too,  from  Captain 
Topf odder,  who  kept  the  store  at  Dig- 
ges's  Mills,  and  took  his  rank  from  a 
freight  barge  he  had  skilfully  navigated 
for  many  years  on  the  James  River 
Canal.  That  the  Colonel  was  in  any 
sense  a  false  pretender  to  military  honors 
was  the  very  reverse  of  truth.  Indeed, 
it  was  his  valor  that  may  be  said  to  have 
actually  proved  in  this  respect  his  stum- 
blingblock.  If  valor  alone— and  of 
course  I  allude  to  the  Civil  War— could 
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have  regulated  rank,  my  old  friend 
should  by  rights  have  been  a  general  of 
division  at  the  very  least.  For  it  was  al¬ 
ways  said — said,  that  is  to  say,  in  Berke¬ 
ley  county — that  Dab  Digges  was  the 
bravest  soldier  in  the  whole  Southern 
army.  His  valor,  however,  was  of  such 
a  hopelessly  reckless  kind,  and  his  con¬ 
tempt  of  discipline  so  profound,  that 
even  the  command  of  a  regiment  would 
have  been  out  of  the  question.  So  as  a 
captain  he  started  in  the  20th  Virginia 
Cavalry  ;  and  a  captain  he  remained  till 
the  second  year  of  the  war,  when  he  was 
taken  prisoner.  Those  of  his  brother 
officers  who  survived  the  struggle  used 
to  say  it  was  extraordinary  that  Cousin 
Dab  (for  the  regiment  was  raised  in 
Berkeley,  and  most  of  the  officers  were 
his  relations)  succeeded  in  escaping 
death  or  captivity,  or  even  a  wound,  so 
long.  "  There  was  no  man  in  the  war,'  ’ 
they  said,  "  that  tried  so  hard  to  get 
killed  as  Cousin  Dab,  and  that  wrought 
such  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  ; 
or,'  ’  they  sometimes  added  in  the  strict¬ 
est  confidence,  "  got  his  men  so  often 
into  ‘  tight  places.’  ’’ 

1  gathered  that  it  was  up>on  the  whole 
considered  by  no  means  an  irreparable 
calamity  when  Mar’se  Dab,  the  fire-eat¬ 
ing  captain,  was  harmlessly  removed  in 
the  second  year  of  the  war.  The  climax 
came  about  in  this  wise.  It  was  in  one 
of  the  great  battles  of  that  year,  I  forget 
which,  that  the  aoth  Virginia  Cavalry 
were  ordered  to  charge  a  regiment  of 
Massachusetts  infantry.  It  was  a  misty 
day,  and  it  was  not  till  the  horsemen 
were  within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
of  the  enemy  that  an  overwhelming  body 
of  cavalry  was  discovered  to  be  drawn 
up  in  their  rear.  At  any  rate  the  re¬ 
treat  was  sounded,  and  the  aoth  Vir¬ 
ginia  wheeled  about.  Not  so,  however, 
Mar’se  Dab  !  That  big  voice  which 
the  negroes  declared  would  go  in  two 
holloas  to  Shucksville,  was  heard  sound 
ing  through  the  fog  and  smoke  that  its 
owner  would  be  d — d  if  he’d  retreat. 
And  that  was  the  last  that  was  seen  of 
Mar’se  Dab  for  two  years. 

From  evidence  that  filtered  out  after¬ 
ward,  it  appeared  that  the  Yankee  in¬ 
fantry  were  amazed  upon  that  day  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  charge  of  a  solitary  horseman, 
who  came  down  upon  them  out  of  the 
fog,  from  whence  they  never  rightly 
>4 
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knew.  They  supposed  it  to  be  a  run¬ 
away  horse  till  it  got  so  close  they  could 
see  that  the  rider  was  spurring  for  all  he 
was  worth  and  shouting  like  a  madman, 
as  they  then  took  him  to  be.  Not  a  rifle 
was  raised,  but  when  Mar’se  Dab  ar¬ 
rived  among  the  enemy’s  ranks,  so  far 
from  appreciating  the  forbearance,  he 
laid  about  him  with  such  zest  that  if  his 
sword  had  had  an  edge  on  it,  several 
people  would  have  been  badly  hurt.  ,  As 
it  was,  he  was  knocked  oS  his  horse  with 
the  butt  end  of  a  musket,  and  sent  to 
the  Federal  prison  on  Lake  Erie. 

Here  Mar’se  Dab  chafed  for  nearly 
two  years,  picking  up  various  and  use¬ 
ful  accomplishments,  hardly  worthy, 
perhaps,  of  a  Digges.  Among  these  he 
learned  how  to  bake  bread,  to  cut  hair, 
and  to  pull  teeth — studies  forced  upon 
him  partly  by  the  ennui  of  his  position, 
and  partly  by  the  necessities  for  making 
a  little  money  out  of  his  fellow-prison¬ 
ers,  with  which  to  procure  those  cakes 
of  chewing-tobacco  which  were  the  sol¬ 
ace  of  his  life.  Again  and  again,  in  the 
piping  times  of  peace,  has  Mar’se  Dab 
joked  to  me  of  these  accomplishments. 
Two  of  them  at  any  rate  he  carried  with 
him  into  private  life,  and  practised  (in^ 
friendly  way  of  course)  during  his  few 
spare  moments,  with  an  enthusiasm  that 
I  am  afraid  somewhat  victimized  his 
neighbors.  As  for  hair-cutting,  it  was 
at  least  a  harmless  if  a  somewhat  singu¬ 
lar  hobby.  The  Colonel  was  indeed  in 
great  request  in  the  neighborhood  as  a 
trimmer  of  locks.  As  a  puller  of  teeth, 
Mar’se  Dab’s  popularity  was  nothing 
like  so  great.  He  used  an  old-fashioned 
key,  and  for  the  rest  trusted  only  to  his 
herculean  strength  ;  so  the  hesitating  at¬ 
titude  of  the  neighborhood  toward  him 
on  the  tooth  question  may  be  partially 
understood.  There  were  some  people 
of  an  economical  turn  of  mind  who  were 
tempted  to  call  in  once  the  gratuitous 
services  of  the  Colonel.  But  1  never 
beard  that  the  most  desperate  sufferer 
from  toothache  or  the  most  penurious 
individual  ever  repeated  the  experiment. 
Living  near,  as  I  did,  1  have  heard 
sounds  occasionally  proceeding  from 
Clover  Hill  that  the  negroes  declared 
was  Mar’se  Dab  at  work  upon  some  con¬ 
fiding  countryman’s  jaw. 

I  was  only  once,  however,  a  witness 
to  one  of  these  dental  operations.  If, 


as  the  negroes  said,  Mar’se  Dab  “  could 
go  to  Shucksville  in  two  hollers,”  1  am 
prepared  to  swear  his  patient  upon  that 
occasion  would  have  reached  the  local 
metropolis  in  one. 

When  I  first  knew  the  Colonel  he  had 
just  come  to  live  at  Clover  Hill.  This 
was  not  actually  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
but  it  was  at  the  close  of  that  three  or 
four  years  of  chaos — political,  social, 
and  financial — which  ensued  in  war¬ 
worn  Virginia  after  the  surrender  of  Lee 
and  the  abolition  of  slavery  ;  the  period 
which  marked  the  first  conflict  of  new 
conditions  with  old  ideas — that  reluctant 
struggle  of  an  old  civilization,  based  on 
a  kindly  picturesque  domestic  slavery, 
to  adapt  itself  to  an  altered  state  of 
affairs  ;  a  change  from  the  obligation 
for  food,  clothing,  lodging,  and  protec¬ 
tion,  to  a  business  compact  between 
master  and  servant,  terminable  at  any 
moment. 

Clover  Hill  was  an  average  Virginia 
homestead  of  the  better  class.  It  had  no 
pretension,  of  course,  to  compare  to 
“  Newtown,”  the  old  Digges  place  at 
the  other  end  of  the  county,  where  the 
Colonel's  eldest  brother  still  lived  at  that 
time.  There,  indeed,  at  Newtown  were 
bric-it-brac,  and  old  sideboards,  and 
antediluvian  bedsteads,  and  a  good  deal 
of  old  silver  and  family  portraits  that, 
whatever  their  defects  may  have  been 
as  works  of  art,  represented  at  any  rate 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Newtown  was 
quite  a  famous  place  in  Virginia  ;  but 
Clover  Hill  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 
For  that  reason,  perhaps,  it  was  all  the 
more  typical.  The  place,  till  the  Colonel 
took  possession,  had  been  occupied  only 
by  a  better-class  overseer.  Seed- wheat 
had  been  stored  in  the  parlor.  The 
best  bedchamber  had  been  for  years  de¬ 
voted  to  the  storage  of  dried  apples  and 
washed  wool,  and  the  walls  were  coated 
thick  with  entomological  specimens  that 
had  danced  in  the  sunny  rays  of  a  half¬ 
score  of  departed  summers. 

With  the  Digges  advent  this  was  of 
course  all  changed.  But  the  house  was 
furnished  distinctly  upon  Thacker  and 
not  upon  Digges  lines.  As  Amanda 
Digges  was  an  only  daughter  of  old  man 
Hiram  Thacker,  .she  had  inherited  his 
household  gods.  Among  these,  too, 
there  were  family  portraits  of  a  kind — 
portraits  of  individuals,  however,  that 
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sugf^ested  the  sign-painter’s  art  in  exe¬ 
cution  and  the  cattle-show  in  design. 
Admirable  men  and  women,  no  doubt, 
these  two  generations  of  Thackers  that 
blew  about  in  gilt  frames  upon  the  walls. 
There  were  few  men  in  Middle  Virginia 
that  knew  the  exact  value  of  a  negro  so 
well  as  Hiram  Thacker.  There  were 
none  whose  “  shipping”  tobacco  brought 
higher  prices  in  Shucksvillethan  that  of 
his  brother  Moses.  But  the  portraits, 
however  faithful  to  nature,  were  not  of 
a  kind  to  give  an  aristocratic  tone  to  a 
family  picture-gallery. 

The  house  at  Clover  Hill,  though  not 
so  venerable  nor  so  large  nor  so  hallowed 
by  traditions  as  Newtown,  had  still  been 
built  as  distinctly  a  gentleman’s  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
The  Colonel’s  great-uncle,  Randolph 
Digges,  somewhat  prominent  in  his  day 
as  a  Whig  politician,  had  been  its 
founder  and  its  occupant  for  a  great 
number  of  years.  The  instalment  of 
Amanda  Thacker  and  her  family  house¬ 
hold  gods  at  Clover  Hill  was  an  im¬ 
provement  on  the  overseer  interregnum. 
Still  it  did  very  little,  I  am  afraid,  to  re¬ 
store  to  Clover  Hill  the  aristocratic  tone 
that  was  said  by  old  people  to  have 
marked  it  when  that  venerable  patriarch 
”  Uncle  Ran”  used  to  make  its  walls 
echo  to  post-prandial  denunciations  of 
Jefferson,  infidels,  and  Frenchmen. 

The  house  was  of  red  brick  ;  it  was 
two  stories  high  and  perfectly  square. 
A  wide  corridor  ran  straight  through  it 
below,  and  another  with  the  same  direct 
simplicity  pierced  it  above.  Upon  the 
ground- floor  there  were  three  rooms 
upon  each  side  of  the  corridor,  all  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  size  and  exactly  alike. 
Upon  the  upper  floor,  too,  there  were 
three  rooms  upon  each  side  of  the  cor¬ 
ridor,  also  all  of  the  same  size  and  ex¬ 
actly  alike. 

It  had  never  been  rightly  decided 
which  was  the  back  and  which  the  front 
of  the  Clover  Hill  house,  for  at  either 
end  of  the  corridor  there  were  big  porti¬ 
coes,  supported  by  the  same  num^r  of 
high  white  fluted  columns,  and  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  same  number  of  half- 
decayed  wooden  steps.  The  up-stair 
corridor  led  through  doors  on  to  the 
roofs  of  these  porticoes,  from  whence, 
under  the  overarching  leaves  of  aged 
oaks,  could  be  seen  glorious  views  of 


woodlands,  fields,  and  distant  moun¬ 
tains.  It  was  a  pity  that  these  imposing 
props  and  qualifiers  of  the  otherwise 
astonishing  rectangularity  of  the  house 
should  have  had  their  classic  beauty 
marred  by  their  application  to  domestic 
uses.  In  Uncle  Ran’s  time,  you  may 
be  sure,  no  such  things  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  ;  but  in  the  utilitarianism  of 
Thacker  tradition  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing,  after  washing-day,  to  see  the  fam¬ 
ily  linen  hanging  in  graceful  festoons 
over  the  carved  railings,  and  fluttering 
in  the  wanton  wind. 

The  doors  and  the  windows  of  the 
Clover  Hill  mansion  may  possibly  one 
day  have  fitted  tolerably,  though  even 
in  an  old  Virginia  house  of  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  kind  such  a  condition  would 
have  been  hardly  orthodox.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  they  had  sprung  at  their  lintels, 
and  gaped  at  their  hinges  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  Mar’se  Dab  used  to  swear  that 
the  house  was  not  merely  not  weather¬ 
proof,  ”  but  it  wam’t  hardly  dog-proof.  ” 

As  for  the  winter  wind  !  The  hurri¬ 
canes  that  blew  down  these  corridors 
had  one  advantage,  at  any  rate,  for  there 
was  nothing  about  them  of  the  nature  or 
character  of  a  draught.  They  were  real 
honest  broad  volumed  gales,  which  blew 
not  only  down  the  corridors,  but  under 
the  closed  doors  and  out  of  the  rattling 
windows  with  a  force  that  made  the 
Thacker  portraits  flap  against  the  white¬ 
washed  walls  till  you  trembled  for  the 
safety  of  those  great  works  of  art.  Half 
a  wagon-load  of  oak-logs  might  blaze  in 
the  huge  draughty  chimney,  but  six  feet 
away  from  the  blaze  you  were  practi¬ 
cally  out  of  doors,  and  had  to  act  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

From  the  early  spring  to  the  late  fall 
of  the  year,  however,  there  were  few 
more  charming  spots  in  all  Virginia  than 
Clover  Hill.  Mar’se  Dab  could  then 
boast  with  justice  that  ”  ther  was  ’ar 
stirrin’  ihar’^  (for  he  had  dropped  hope¬ 
lessly,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  into  the  vernac¬ 
ular),  when  the  heat  elsewhere  was 
enough  to  kill  a  mule.” 

To  nature’s  charms,  however,  I  fear 
Mar’se  Dab  was  almost  insensible.  He 
was  not  devoid  of  sentiment  of  a  kind. 
Indeed  it  was  partly  that,  I  think,  that 
made  him  so  reactionary.  But  it  was  a 
sentiment  that  hugged  insensibly  all 
time-honored  Virginia  rural  customs — a 
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sentiment  that  made  him  cling  obsti¬ 
nately  to  old-fashioned  ways,  to  be  happy 
among  big  gangs  of  negroes,  to  love  the 
very  sight  of  a  tobacco  field,  to  put  up 
almost  cheerfully  with  roads  bottomless 
for  mud,  with  gates  that  would  not 
swing,  with  barns  through  which  the 
rain-storms  soaked,  with  houses  through 
which  the  winter  winds  blew. 

When  the  Colonel  took  up  his  abode 
at  Clover  Hill,  the  land  was  in  very  fair 
condition.  The  overseer,  who  had  had 
it  in  charge  so  long  for  the  Digges  fam¬ 
ily,  had  been  a  skilful  and  thrifty  farmer. 
Being  too  old  to  be  drafted  for  the  army, 
he  had  remained  at  home  ail  through  the 
war.  The  estate  had  never  been  too 
heavily  stocked  with  negroes,  and  had 
been  seeded  largely  to  grass  and  clover, 
the  very  acme  of  high  farming  in  the 
South  of  those  days. 

When  slavery  and  capital  together 
were  swept  away  by  the  war,  and  the 
conditions  of  Southern  life  practically 
revolutionized,  most  sensible  men  recog¬ 
nized  that  a  different  system  of  farming 
must  be  pursued.  Numbers  of  the  up¬ 
per  class  flinched  from  the  prospect,  and 
went  into  business.  Others  set  to  work 
with  good  resolutions,  and  kept  them. 
Many,  again,  made  the  resolutions,  but 
did  not  keep  them.  Mar'se  Dab,  how¬ 
ever,  when  he  came  to  Clover  Hill  after 
the  war,  not  only  showed  no  inclination 
whatever  toward  agricultural  reform,  but 
he  did  not  even  make  any  profession  of 
such  intentions.  He  did  even  more 
than  this.  He  openly  and  emphatically 
repudiated  any  such  course,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  the  style  of.  farming  that  had 
been  good  enough  for  his  fathers  was 
good  enough  for  him.  He  was  too  old, 
he  said,  to  start  raising  clover  and  grass, 
when  he’d  been  all  his  life  trying  to  kill 
it  in  the  corn  rows.  So  Mar’se  Dab 
“  went  into  terbaccer.”  He  collected 
double  as  many  free  negroes  on  the 
place,  both  renters  and  hired  hands,  as 
there  had  been  slaves  before  the  war, 
and  commenced  that  enlightened  course 
which  finally  reduced  Clover  Hill  from 
tolerable  fertility  to  absolute  barren¬ 
ness. 

Mar’se  Dab,  moreover,  was  more  for¬ 
tunate  than  many  of  his  neighbors  ;  for 
when  he  married,  he  got  with  his  wife 
'  five  thousand  dollars  of  hard  money, 
•which,  in  old  man  Thacker’s  thrifty 
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hands,  had  somehow  or  other  survived 
the  general  wreck  of  war. 

Clover  Hill  was  a  picturesque  prop¬ 
erty,  undulating  enough  to  give  happy 
variety  to  the  landscape,  without  too 
great  abruptness  for  cultivation.  The 
prevailing  color  of  the  soil  was  red, 
which  gives  such  a  warm  look  to  fallowed 
hillsides  when  contrasted  with  the  green 
of  woodlands  and  growing  crops.  Of 
meadow-land  there  was  plenty  in  former 
days — snug  fiats  of  rich  alluvial  soil  be¬ 
tween  the  hills,  whose  fertility  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  resist,  without  deterioration,  the 
average  treatment  of  the  old  Virginia 
“  rip  and  tear”  system,  which  was  say¬ 
ing  much.  In  the  overseer's  time,  and 
probably  in  the  time,  too,  of  old  Uncle 
Ran,  waving  timothy  grass  and  rank 
clover  had  flourished  there  and  glistened 
in  the  heavy  dews  of  the  bright  June 
mornings.  When  I  first  knew  the  place 
the  backs  of  the  negroes  in  hay-time 
used  to  bend  low,  and  the  perspiration 
pour  from  their  ebony  faces  as  they 
swished  their  mowing-blades  through  the 
heavy  growth.  Little  tinkling  streams, 
all  overgrown  with  alders  and  grape¬ 
vines,  coursed  their  way  down  the  val¬ 
leys  ;  and  very  troublesome  they  grew  in 
flood  times  if  treated,  as  Mar'se  Dab 
used  to  treat  them,  with  contemptuous 
neglect. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  place  where 
Buffalo  Creek,  which  bounded  it  on  one 
side,  crossed  the  high-road  to  Shucks- 
ville,  which  bounded  it  on  the  other, 
there  stood  a  venerable  wooden  edifice 
which,  together  with  the  hamlet  attached, 
was  known  as  Digges’ s  Mills.  Here  the 
corn  and  wheat  of  the  neighborhood  had 
been  ground  ever  since  there  had  been 
any  to  grind,  which  was  a  good  long 
time.  From  an  Old  World  standpoint, 
perhaps,  it  was  not  very  ancient.  At 
any  rate  it  looked  it  While  the  hum 
and  drone  of  the  wheel  and  the  flashing 
of  the  waters  over  its  black  and  sodden 
timbers,  and  the  spray  that  sparkled  on 
the  mossy  rocks  beneath,  and  the  rustic 
bridge  of  chestnut  trunks  that  crossed 
the  stream,  and  the  huge  weeping-willow 
from  which  it  swung,  made  a  picture 
that  on  sunny  summer  days  it  was  both 
cool  and  pleasant  to  behold.  Besides 
the  mill  there  was  a  store,  where  Mar’se 
Dab  had,  in  his  earlier  prosperous  days, 
a  ready  and  extensive  credit  with  Cap- 


tain  Topfodder  the  merchant.  In  the 
days  of  his  too  evident  decline,  he  had 
an  account  even  greater  still,  whose  re¬ 
mote  settlement  agitated  greatly  the 
waking  hours  of  that  worthy  ex-commo¬ 
dore  of  canal-boats.  Mar’se  Dab’s 
wages  to  his  hired  hands,  and  the  ad¬ 
vances  to  his  tenants,  came  more  and 
more,  as  time  went  on,  in  the  shape  of 
little  notes  on  the  tom  leaf  of  a  pocket- 
book,  written  in  pencil,  to  the  long- 
suffering  Captain.  There  were  whole 
files  of  these  scrubby  little  remnants 
stored  away  in  the  desk  behind  the 
counter,  running  after  this  fashion 
mostly  : — 

“  To  Cap.  Topfodder. — Please  sup¬ 
ply  Chris’  Johnson  with  goods  to  am*. 
1 1. 75,  —  V"  friend,  D.  Dioges.” 

The  Captain  began  to  wish  he  hadn’t 
been  quite  such  a  friend  to  Dabney 
Digges.  As  he  sat  tilted  back  in  his 
straw'bottomed  chair  on  the  store  porch, 
squirting  tobacco-juice  over  the  railing 
and  calling  to  his  customers  as  they  rode 
past  to  “  liteand  set  awhile,”  he  rumi¬ 
nated  over  the  possibilities  of  how  upon 
earth  at  this  late  date  he  could  alter 
matters  without  appearing  unneighborly. 
The  Captain  did  get  so  far  as  to  say  in 
public  that  ”  Dab  Digges  was  the  hard¬ 
est  man  to  git  money  out  of  in  North 
Berkeley.”  Besides  the  mill  and  the 
store  there  was  a  wheelwright’s  shop, 
whither  ploughs  and  wagon  bodies  and 
dilapidated  buggies  retired  for  repair  for 
indefinite  perit^s,  and  grew  weather- 
scarred  and  almost  mossy  from  long 
hope  deferred.  There  was  the  forge, 
too,  of  a  blacksmith,  who  was  always 
out  of  coal  or  ”  gone  away  to  ’tend  his 
crap,”  and  an  Episcopal  church,  that 
had  of  late  years  found  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  procure,  or  at  any  rate  to  re¬ 
tain,  the  services  of  a  parson. 

Mar’se  Dab  was  a  man  rough  of 
speech,  as  has  been  implied.  He  didn’t 
say  negro,  nor  even  nigro,  but  always 
used  the  word  ”  nigger,”  which  is  a  va¬ 
riety  that,  strange  as  the  statement  may 
appear  to  outsiders,  is  seldom  used  by 


This  was  mere  verbosity.  The  Colonel 
would  have  been  miserable  if  he  had  not 
been  surrounded  by  them. ,  Most  people 
in  the  neighborhood  agreed,  in  a  great 
measure,  with  the  sentiments  so  baldly 
expressed  by  Mar’se  Dab ;  but  they 
acted  up  to  their  opinions,  and  dispensed 
as  much  as  possible  with  Ethiopian  as¬ 
sistance.  But  the  Colonel  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  As  I  have  already  stated, 
he  collected  all  he  could  lay  hands  on, 
and  established  them  upon  the  Clover 
Hill  plantation.  When  he  was  remon¬ 
strated  with  upon  the  African  centre  he 
had  set  up,  he  used  to  reiterate  the  vices 
and  the  worthlessness  of  the  dusky  race 
with  much  greater  warmth  of  feeling 
than  the  other  would  think  of  doing. 
But  he  used  to  say,  ”  Dawg  my  skin  !  I 
must  have  a  big  force  of  these  scoun¬ 
drels,  if  I  am  going  to  make  any  terbac- 
cer  worth  speaking  about.  I  tell  you, 
sir,  folks  may  talk  about  grass,  and 
stock,  and  fruit,  and  suchlike.  Terbac- 
cer  made  old  Virginia,  not  termaters, 
and,  by  golly  !  I’m  goin’  to  hold  on  by 
it  any  way.” 

Now  Mar’se  Dab  did  really  under¬ 
stand  the  science  of  tobacco-growing  and 
curing.  It  was  the  management  of  free 
labor,  and  the  keeping  in  heart,  by  ju¬ 
dicious  cultivation,  a  limited  amount  of 
land,  that  beat  him. 

Now,  in  Virginia,  it  is  generally  esti¬ 
mated  that  a  laborer  is  required  for 
every  20,000  hills  of  tobacco.  As  the 
Colonel  used  to  aim  at  planting  400,000 
hills,  or  about  80  acres,  it  will  be  under¬ 
stood  that  he  was  compelled  to  have 
about  him  what  was  a  large  force  of 
hands  for  ante-bellum  days  and  a  limited 
estate.  For  it  was  not  only  the  tobacco, 
but  the  300  or  400  acres  of  maize,  not 
to  speak  of  the  wheat  he  had  to  grow 
“  to  bread  his  folks,”  as  he  would  have 
said,  and  to  keep  his  horses  and  mules, 
and  milch-cows  and  hogs. 

To  describe  the  nature  of  the  resettle¬ 
ment  of  Clover  Hill  when  the  Colonel 
went  there,  we  should  have  to  enter  into 
abstract  disquisitions  regarding  the  war 
and  the  negro  question,  for  which  there  is 


well-bred  Southern  men,  and  never  by  here  no  space.  We  should  have  to  de¬ 
ladies.  “  Those  durned  niggers  !”  scribe  how  the  negroes,  in  the  first  burst 
Mar’se  Dab  used  to  be  fond  of  saying,  of  freedom,  generally  moved  off  the  old 
”  ought  to  be  put  right  back  in  slavery,  plantations, — not  from  dislike  to  their 
— a  triflin’,  no  ’count  parcel  of  scoun-  former  homes,  but,  as  it  were,  to  give 
drels.”  themselves  a  shake,  to  show  that  they 
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were  free.  How,  with  all  this,  they 
generally  stuck  to  their  old  counties, 
and  to  a  great  extent  even  to  their  old 
neighborhoods.  This  subject  is  such  a 
wide  one,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  with 
it  here  is  to  drop  it  at  once  and  revert 
to  the  subject  of  the  sketch. 

When  I  first  knew  the  Colonel  inti¬ 
mately  his  system  was  in  full  blast.  I 
have  mentioned  that  he  recommenced 
his  life  with  some  ready  money,  as  he 
did  also  free  from  debt. 

There  were  two  or  three  years,  more¬ 
over,  about  that  period  when  prices  were 
exceptionally  high,  for  artificial  reasons 
that  traced  themselves  to  the  war. 
Mar’se  Dab’s  credit  was  good,  and  he 
seemed  for  a  time  to  be  actually  pros¬ 
pering  in  spite  of  his  defiance  of  econom¬ 
ic  laws.  He  came  to  believe  in  him¬ 
self  more  than  ever.  He  ridiculed  his 
neighbors  who  sowed  clover  and  agitated 
themselves  on  the  subject  of  the  im¬ 
provement  of  stock.  His  loudest  and 
most  tremendous  laughs  were  got  off  at 
the  expense  of  a  cousin  of  his  wife’s, 
who  had  set  out  fifty  acres  of  apple-trees 
in  the  mountains.  When  I  last  sa^ltr  that 
cousin  he  was  netting  4000  dollars  a  year 
from  his  orchards,  and  poor  Mar’se 
Dab  was  in  Western  Kansas  !  Well,  as  I 
was  saying,  a  great  crop  was  the  idea  in 
those  days,  not  only  on  Clover  Hill,  but 
on  many  other  plantations  too.  The 
negroes  in  the  neighborhood  would  fiock 
to  Clover  Hill  before  Christmas-time  to 
try  and  rent  a  bit  of  land  or  hire  out  to 
Mar’se  Dab.  Many  of  the  regular  old 
Digges  servants  from  Newtown  again 
united  their  fortunes  with  the  family  in 
this  manner. 

It  was  noticed,  however,  that  these 
last  seldom  stayed  more  than  a  year. 
The  true  reason  of  this  may  perhaps  best 
be  given  in  the  words  of  old  Uncle 
Ephraim,  one  of  the  most  attached  of 
the  bunch.  It  was  a  confidential  com¬ 
munication,  it  is  true,  and  delivered 
across  the  boundary  fence  which  sepa¬ 
rated  my  own  woodland  from  the  to¬ 
bacco  patch  on  Mar’se  Dab’s  land, 
which  old  Ephraim  was  working.  After 
all  these  years,  however,  there  could,  I 
think,  be  no  sort  of  objection  to  recall¬ 
ing  some  of  the  old  man’s  remarks. 

”  Mar’se  Dab,”  said  the  patriarch, 
'*  is  a  mighty  good  man,  but  he  ain’t  like 
his  pa.  I  bin  raised  with  quality  folks. 


and  knows  what  they  is.  Thar  ain’t 
no  fambly  in  the  State  as  held  therselves 
higher  or  more  ’sclusive  than  our  folks 
done  useter.  But  Mar’se  Dab  !  Lor’  ! 
he  don't  seem  to  have  no  respect  for 
hisself  or  fambly.  It  make  me  feel 
mighty  bad  to  hear  him  cutt’n  up,  a 
rippin’'an’  a  swarin’  an’  a  hollerin’  roun’ 
like  the  ordinary  white  folks  at  this  up¬ 
per  'een  of  the  county,  that  ain’t  had  no 
raisin’  wuth  speakin’  ’bout.  I  was  a 
bit  of  a  chap  down  at  the  big  house  when 
Mar’se  Dab  wur  borned,  an’  when  I 
heern  him  lettin’  hisself  down  an’  gwine 
on  in  sich  a  way,  I  feel  powerfully  moved 
to  say  suthin.  But  he’s  a  rough  man, 
Mar’se  Dab,  an’  like  as  not  to  burst 
me  all  to  pieces.  It  ’ud  go  mighty  hard 
with  the  ole  Miss’  if  she  wur  alive  and 
know’d.  She’d  get  after  me,  too,  fur 
cert’n  an’  sho’,  if  she  thote  I  Mowed 
Mar’se  Dab  to  run  on  without  speakin’ 
any.  I’ll  be  powerful  oneasy  when  I  see 
ole  Miss’  at  de  judgment,  when  de  hearts 
of  all  men  *  *  *.’ 

The  asterisks  represent  one  of  those 
exhortations  to  which  Uncle  Ephraim, 
since  he  took  religion,  had  been  addict¬ 
ed.  But  sound  as  was  his  doctrine,  and 
eloquent  as  was  his  language,  there  is 
no  space  for  even  a  sample  of  it.  Upon 
this  occasion,  however,  it  was  cut  short, 
and  the  venerable  man’s  attention  turned 
somewhat  abruptly  to  earthly  things,  by 
his  mule,  which  he  had  left  standing  in 
the  tobacco-rows,  getting  his  leg  over 
the  trace-chain,  and  showing  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  leave  the  field,  plough  and  all. 

”  Stan’  still,  sah  !  What  you  warn’t 
to  be  cutt’n  up  fo’.  It  look  like  to  me 
yo’  oughter  hev  movin’  roun’  enough, 
and  be  prepar’d  to  stay  quiet  once  in  a 
while,  an’  study  over  yo’  foolishness.” 

Unc’  Ephraim’s  mind,  however,  was 
not  yet  unburdened,  for  he  returned 
upon  another  count. 

‘‘It  ain’t  Mar’se  Dab  only.  ’Spite 
of  the  rumpus  and  fuss  he  raises  ’roun 
him,  lhar  ain’t  no  kinder-hearted  man 
north  of  Jeems  river,  or  dis  side  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  1  could  put  up  with  his 
rearin’  an’  pitchin’  roun',  for  the’spect 
I  bar  to  the  fambly,  but,  bless  grashus  ! 
the  niggers  that  Mar’se  Dab’s  c’llected 
on  this  yer  place  !  No  one  ever  heern’ 
me  say  a  word  'gainst  nobody  ;  but  I 
swar  de  solemn  truth  that  the  cull’d 
folks  on  dis  yer  plantation  is  de  mean- 
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est,  no  'countest,  crowd  of  niggers  that 
Gord  ever  made.  I  ain't  a//together 
'sprised,  for  I  know’d  whar  this  yer 
north  end  of  the  county  wur  befo’  the 
war.  I  don't  hold  as  what  some  o'  these 
yer  plain  white  folks  warn’ t  mighty  good 
masters  to  their  servants  ;  but  then  a 
cull’d  man  as  ain’t  belonged  to  a  good 
fambly,  whar  is  he  ?  He  don’t  know 
nuthin’  'bout  manners  or  'spect  for  his- 
self.  Now,  sah,  1  bin  raised,  I  has  !  1 

bin  raised!  I  ain’t  growed  up  like  a  sas¬ 
safras  bush  in  a  ole  turn’d-out  field 
anyhow  !  Thar’s  a  heap  o’  difference 
’tween  white  folks,  an’  thar’s  a  heap  o' 
difference ’tween  cull’d  folks,  too.  Fur 
a  gen’leman  as  has  bin  raised  amon^ 
cull’d  folks,  Mar’se  Dab  beats  anythin 
I  ever  seed.  He  don’t  seem  to  know 
more  'bout  ’em  than  ef  he  wur  a  North¬ 
ern  man.  He  don’t  study  neither  char¬ 
acter  nor  princerples.  Everybody  layed 
out  to  git  on  this  yer  place,  as  they 
know’d  it  wur  a  good  plantation,  an’ 
that  Mar’se  Dab  hstd  right  smart  money 
by  his  wife  an’  a  good  force  of  mules. 
Dis  yer  nigger  or  dat  ar  nigger  cum 
'long  about  hirin’-time,  an’  talks  big  to 
Mar’se  Dab  'bout  the  wuk  he’ll  do  if  de 
boss  ’ll  guv  him  a  house  an’  land  for  de 
cornin’  year.  He  runs  on  mightily 
maybe  about  how  he’s  bin  mindin’  a 
team  for  his  ole  mar’se  since  de  s’ren- 
der,  an’  how  as  his  ole  mar’se  was  jes 
fit  to  kill  himself  at  losin’  sich  a  gc^ 
hand  ;  but  how  his  wife  took  sorter  ailin, 
an’  a  whole  parcel  of  foolishness  which 
Mar’se  Dab  takes  stock  in.  Den  dis  yer 
nigger  tells  Mar’se  Dab  he’ll  be  satisfied 
with  half  theterbaccer  an’  a  third  of  the 
corn  ;  an’  as  Mar’se  Dab’s  bin  givin’ 
half  the  corn,  he  thinks  he’s  makin’  the 
finest  kind  of  agreem^n/,  not  studyin’ 
neither  character  nor  princerples. 

”  Gord  knows  whar  sich  niggers  wur 
raised — up  in  de  mount’ns  as  like  as 
not.”  (The  supreme  contempt  at  such 
a  source  of  origin,  expressed  by  Uncle 
Ephraim’s  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  could 
only  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  a 
local  expert.)  ”  Dar’s  bin  a  heap  o’ 
folk  an’  a  heap  o’  house-buildin’  on  dis 
yer  ^/antation  since  de  war.  Dar  soon 
won’t  be  a  house-log  left  or  a  board- 
tree  left  in  the  woods.  Dar’s  bin  land 
clur’d  so  nat’ral  po’  it  'ud  skeercely 
sprout  a  black-eyed  pea  in  the  first  crap. 
1  mind  the  time  when  I  usetest  to  come 


up  yer  in  busy  times.  It  wur  a  fine 
place,  an’  de  craps  wur  powerful  heavy 
den.  The  wheat  wuz  so  rank  I  jes  told 
the  Jedge — Mar’se  Dab’s  pa — thatef  he 
warnted  me  to  go  up  cradlin’  wheat  to 
Clover  Hill,  he’d  jes  have  to  trade  me 
away  fur  some  one  who  could  do  it  ;  for 
my  rheumatics  was  too  bad,  an’  I 
couldn’t  an’  I  warn’t  a-gwine  ter  do  it, 
not  if  he  cut  me  in  pieces  fur  it.  Now, 
bless  grashus  !  the  heads  ain’t  within 
hollerin’  distance  of  one  another. 

‘‘Yes,  sah,  dar’s  a  heap  too  many 
folk  on  this  yer  plantation,  an’  mighty 
po’  kind  of  folk,  too.  It  look  like  to 
me  as  if  Mar’se  Dab  had  been  ridin’ 
roun’  the  country  fo’  a  yer  or  two  an’ 
skeered  up  all  the  meanest  niggers ’twixt 
here  an’  the  big  mount’ns,  an’  sot  ’em 
plum’  down  in  a  muss.  Sich  a  stealin’ 
an’  lyin’  an’  cussin’  an’  rippin’  an’  rarin’ 
an’  tramplin’  roun’  never  wur  seed,  an’ 
yet  thar’s  mo’  talk  ’bout  ’ligion  here 
than  most  any  whar.  To  see  ’em 
scufflin’  up  to  the  mourners’ -bench  on 
preachin’  Sundays — 0-o-o-o-eg  ! 

‘‘  I  laffed  fit  to  kill  myself  las’  Sunday 
when  Brer  Mose’  from  Poplar  Creek 
was  guvin’  a  open-ar  preachin’  for  the 
noo  church  fund.  Well,  sah,  when 
Unc’  Mose’  had  got  through  de  preachin’ 
he  tuk  off  his  felt  hat,  an’  axed  me  to 
sukkerlate  it  roun’  for  the  c’lection. 
Fo’  Gord,  sah,  that  ar  ole  hat  of  Brer 
Mose’  passed  aroun’  from  han’  to  han’ 
o’  that  bowdaciously  ’ligious  crowd,  and 
nar  a  quarter  nor  a  ten-cent  peece,  nor 
even  a  nickel,  wur  drapped  in  the  crown 
of  it.  I  saw  Brer  Mose’  face  wukin’ 
powerfully  as  the  empty  ole  hat  wur 
cornin’  roun’  to  him  again,  an'  I  could 
see  he  wur  pretty  mad.  When  it  got  to 
the  man  as  wur  stanin’  next  him,  he 
reached  out  his  han’  an’  grabbed  dat  ar 
hat  in  de  biggest  kind  of  a  hurry — sorter 
makin’  out  as  if  he  wur  skeered  he 
wouldn’t  han’le  it  agin.  Well,  sah.  Brer 
Mose’  in  front  o’  all  de  folks  fust  looked 
at  one  side -o’  de  hat  an’  den  at  de  other, 
an’  den  he  crams  it  on  his  head  an’  hol¬ 
lered  out,  *  Well,  bredren,  you  isn’t 
showin’  yo’selves  by  yo’  deeds  'precia- 
tive  of  all  de  blessin’s  showered  upon 
yo’,  but  tank  de  Lord  I’se  got  my  ole 
hat  back  anyway, — dat’s  somethin’  in 
these  yer  hard  times.’  In  all  yo’  bom 
days,  sah,  you  never  seed  a  crowd  of 
niggers  look  so  mean.  No,  sah  ;  I 
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reckon  I'll  git  on  down  to  the  ole  place 
agin.  Mar'se  Ran,  so  long  as  he’s  thar, 
’ll  give  me  a  house  an’  terbaccer-patch. 

I  ain’t  suited  to  these  times  nohow.  A 
heap  a  hurrain’  an’  fuss  was  made  ’bout 
dis  yer  friddom  *  an’  that ;  but  I  b’lieve 
I’d  as  lief  things  had  stayed  as  they 
wur.” 

Uncle  Ephraim  was,  of  course,  a  priv¬ 
ileged  person.  His  years,  loyalty,  re¬ 
spectability,  and  “  dignified  manners” 
procured  for  him  a  license  and  liberty 
of  speech  that  are  submitted  to,  the 
world  over,  in  ancient  and  faithful  do¬ 
mestics. 

”  Durn  that  old  man  Ephraim  !”  said 
Mar’se  Dab  to  me  one  day  not  long 
after  this. 

“  What’s  he  been  up  to  ?”  said  I. 
”  He’s  the  best  hand  you’ve  got.” 

”  Oh,  Lord,  yes !  He’s  a  good 
enough  hand  ;  but  I’m  blamed  if  I  stand 
his  nonsense  any  more  !  He’s  just  been 
spoiled  down  at  home  by  our  folks,  and 
got  to  think  I  can’t  live  without  him. 
What  d’ye  think  he  did  yesterday  ?  He 
came  up  to  the  house  'bout  sundown 
and  said  he  wanted  to  speak  to  me.  I 
thought,  of  course,  a  horse  was  sick  or 
something,  and  went  out  to  him  ;  and 
I’ll  be  dorgonned  if  he  didn’t  stand  and 
lecture  me  for  a  half  hour,  and  would 
have  gone  on  for  two  hours  if  I’d  ’a  let 
him.  He  run  on  about  my  cut’n  har, 
and  said  no  Digges  had  ever  cut  har  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  that  my  pa  and  ma  would  get 
up  out  o’  their  graves  and  ramble  roun’ 
in  ’straction  if  they  thote  I  was  goin’  on 
so.  As  sure  as  I  stand  here,  if  the  old 
scamp  didn’t  go  on  to  tell  me  he  was 
af eared  I  ^hadn’t  any  o’  the  old  Digges 
dignity,  and  Lord  knows  what,  till  I 
took  up  a  swingle-tree  and  told  the  old 
scoundrel  I’d  burst  his  head  open  if  he 
gave  me  any  more  of  his  sass  !  ‘  Oh, 

that’s  right — that’s  right,  Mar’se  Dab,’ 
says  he.  ‘  Kill  me,  sah — for  Gord’s 
sake  kill  me  !  I  bin  yer  in  this  wicked 
world  long  ’nuff  anyway.  I’se  made 
my  peace,  an’  am  ready  to  go  right 
away.  I’ll  suttenly  go  straight  to  the 
old  mar’se  and  missus,  an’  tell  them 
how  yo’  cutt’n  up  an’  swarin’  an’  rip- 
pin’ aroun’.  Yes,  knock  me  on  de  head, 
Mar’se  Dab  ;  I  ain’t  keerin’  much  any¬ 
way.  Folk’s  ways  these  times  ain’t  my 
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ways.  I  nussed  you,  Mar’se  Dab,  when 
you  was  so  small  you  hadn’t  hardly  com¬ 
menced  to  notice.  I  shuk  down  apples 
for  you,  Mar’se  Dab,  befor’  ever  you 
put  pants  on.  Go  on,  Mar’se  Dab  ;  kill 
me,  sah  !  You’re  mad  now,  an’  jes’ 
think  I’m  sassin’.  One  d’ese  yer  fine 
days  you'll  say  old  man  Ephraim  warn’t 
sich  a  fule  as  I  thote.’  If  you'd  heard 
the  old  fellow,  you'd  have  been  power¬ 
fully  tickled.  I  shouldn’t  have  cared, 
but  the  old  man  raised  such  a  fuss,  a  lot 
of  the  hands  came  round  to  listen.” 

So  old  Ephraim,  the  last  of  the  old 
stock,  went,  and  Clover  Hill  continued 
on  its  downhill  course.  The  Colonel’s 
notions  of  the  capacity  of  land  were 
drawn  from  no  human  standpoint.  He 
ploughed  up  the  hillsides  ;  he  ploughed 
up  the  bottoms.  Noble  groves  of  oak 
and  chestnut  fell  before  the  destroying 
axe  on  ridges  unfertile  for  cultivation, 
and  that  the  common-sense  of  two  cen¬ 
turies  had  left  intact.  So  it  was  year 
after  year,  red-land,  and  gray-land,  up¬ 
land  and  bottom,  turned  and  heaved 
unceasingly  beneath  the  recklessly  driven 
ploughs.  Year  after  year  the  axe  rang, 
and  the  toppling  trees  crashed  for  new 
tobacco-ground.  The  negroes  sang  and 
shouted,  and  Mar’se  Dab  holloaed  and 
stormed,  happy  in  the  pandemonium  he 
had  created,  and  hugging  even  closer, 
as  their  evil  fruit  became  apparent,  the 
worst  traditions  of  the  past. 

Tobacco,  tobacco,  wheat,  wheat, 
maize,  oats,  wheat,  oats,  maize,  maize — 
This,  I  think,  would  fairly  have  de¬ 
scribed  Mar’se  Dab’s  method  of  rota¬ 
tion.  This  amazing  tax  upK>n  the  soil 
was  not  modified  by  any  outside  assist¬ 
ance.  Some  phosphate  or  stimulating 
fertilizer  of  some  kind  was  dropped  in 
the  hill  with  the  second  crop  of  tobacco  ; 
but  the  Colonel’s  favorite  dictum  was 
that  ”  commercial  fertilizers  would  break 
any  man.”  There  was,  however,  an 
immense  bank  of  barnyard  manure  ac¬ 
cumulated  round  the  stables,  scorched 
by  the  suns  and  bleached  by  the  rains, 
it  is  true,  of  many  years,  but  still  by  no 
means  valueless.  Never,  Mar’se  Dab 
declared,  when  twitted  by  his  friends 
upon  the  subject,  could  he  find  time  to 
devote  his  wagons  and  horses  to  such  a 
secondary  matter. 

The  rotation  above  formulated  with 
tolerable  accuracy  covers,  it  will  be 
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noticed,  some  ten  years.  This  was 
about  the  length  of  Mar’se  Dab’s  reign 
at  Clover  Hill,  the  year  of  collapse, 
when  the  long-suffering  soil  at  last  gave 
out  in  indignation,  and  absolutely  re> 
fused  to  bear  further  the  burden  so  un¬ 
justly  laid  upon  it,  and  Clover  Hill,  in  the 
estimation  even  of  the  most  reactionary 
Ethiopians,  was  ”  run  clean  out.”  The 
corn-stalks  had  shrunk  to  the  size  of 
your  little  finger,  and,  save  in  the  rich 
hollows  by  the  streams,  produced  notli- 
ing  but  ”  rubbins.  ”  *  The  wheat-straw 
was  so  miserably  short,  and  the  ears  so 
scanty,  that  Uncle  Ephraim’s  forcible 
illustration  as  to  their  being  scarcely 
within  hollerin’  distance  of  one  another, 
was  by  no  means  so  far-fetched.  The 
oat-crops  had  grown  so  weak  that  the 
briers  and  bushes,  rioting  in  the  filthy 
soil,  simply  choked  them  out  of  exist¬ 
ence  ;  while  the  fierce  winter  rains  had 
cut  gullies  down  the  hillsides,  which  the 
thunder-storms  of  summer  rent  into  ra¬ 
vines  so  deep  that  men  and  mules  nearly 
disappeared  from  sight  when  they  floun¬ 
dered  through  them. 

Mar’se  Dab  ”  died  fighting.”  It  was 
the  extraordinarily  dry  year  of  187 — 
that  finished  him.  The  sight  of  the 
crops  on  Clover  Hill  that  year  made  ven¬ 
erable  agriculturists  weep  who  remem¬ 
bered  the  glories  of  the  past.  Mar’se 
Dab  believed  in  tobacco  till  the  last,  nor 
was  there  anything  unreasonable  in  his 
faith,  considered  in  the  abstract.  It 
was  his  mode  of  applyirtg  it  that  was 
wrong.  His  tobacco  he  managed  admir¬ 
ably.  His  plant-beds  were  burned  in 
good  season.  When  the  spring  frosts 
cut  other  folks’  young  plants,  or  the  fly 
got  them  in  cold  dry  weather,  Mar'se 
Dab  had  always  a  plentiful  supply. 
When  ”  planting  out”  came  in  June,  the 
Colonel  always  had  his  land  ploughed, 
harrowed,  and  hilled  up,  ready  for  the 
first  good  ”  season,”  and  everybody  in 
the  plantation  had  ample  warning  of  the 
coming  rain.  For  so  long  as  Uncle 
Ephraim  was  there,  he  was  better  than 
fifty  barometers.  The  signs  had  never 
been  known  to  fail.  When  “  de 
mis’ry”  took  that  venerable  henchman 
”  in  de  left  shoulder,  there’d  be  failin’ 
wedder  befo’  day,  cert'n  an’  sho’.  ” 

No  growing  crop  was  better  ’tended 


*  Short  deformed  heads. 


than  Mar'se  Dab’s  tobacco ;  and  if 
some  of  the  tenants’  houses  ”  cured  up 
a  little  blotchy  or  ran  some”  during  that 
critical  period,  it  was  because  the  boss, 

”  rustler”  though  he  was,  couldn’t  be 
everywhere  at  the  same  time.  But  while 
Mar’se  Dab’s  tobacco  was  well  done 
by,  everything  else  was  neglected  ;  and 
economical  laws  were  defiantly  and  ag¬ 
gressively  flouted.  Clover  Hill  was  not 
quite  in  the  real  tobacco-belt, — that 
group  of  counties  where  the  highest  grade 
of  leaf  is  produced,  and  where  other 
crops  may  be  safely  made  subservient  to 
tobacco  culture.  These  are  technicali¬ 
ties,  however,  that  would  only  bore  the 
non-agricultural  reader.  I  will  simply 
quote  once  more  that  oracle  Uncle 
Ephraim,  who  was  fond  of  declaring 
that  ”  any  one  who  put  his  main  ’pend- 
ance  on  terbaccer  in  North  Berkeley, 
’ud  git  inter  the  porehouse  sho’.” 
Mar'se  Dab  put  his  ’pendance  on  to¬ 
bacco.  He  didn’t  go  to  the  poorhouse, 
because  he  had  a  brother-in-law  in 
Western  Kansas  of  a  kindly  turn  of 
mind  ;  but  the  latter  alternative  was,  I 
fear,  only  one  degree  removed  from  the 
former  in  the  Colonel’s  mind. 

I  can  recall  his  figure,  as  it  wefe  but 
yesterday,  sitting  on  the  roadside  fence 
on  a  hot  June  morning,  looking  wistful¬ 
ly  toward  the  west  for  the  long-expected 
rain  that  will  enable  him  to  plant  out  his 
tobacco. 

One  glance  at  Mar’se  Dab  is  sufficient 
to  discover  that  he  ignores  the  assistance 
of  the  tailor  even  more  completely  than 
he  does  that  of  the  manure-merchant. 
But  there  is  method  and  not  madness  in 
this.  In  his  patriotic  fervor,  Mar’se 
Dab  swore  that  he  would  wear  nothing 
that  was  not  manufactured  in  old  Vir¬ 
ginia.  To  a  man  who  was  fastidious 
about  his  personal  appearance,  such  a 
resolution  would  have  amounted  (in 
those  days  anyhow)  to  an  astonishing 
pitch  of  self-denial.  It  was  very  praise¬ 
worthy  in  Mar’se  Dab,  no  doubt,  but  I 
don’t  think  it  weighed  oppressively  upon 
him. 

He  had  yellow  homespun  pants,  the 
cloth  of  which  had  been  woven  by  an 
old  lady  of  color  up  on  the  mountain, 
who  still  possessed  that  disappearing 
art.  The  cut  suggested  Mrs.  Digges's 
sewing-machine.  His  boots  were  made 
by  Uncle  Ephraim,  who  solaced  himself 
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in  his  cabin  during  the  long  winter  even¬ 
ings  with  shoemaking  and  the  weaving 
of  baskets.  I  once  had  a  pair  of  boots 
from  Uncle  Ephraim  myself  ;  but  we 
will  draw  a  veil  over  the  recollection, 
and  hasten  on.  Mar’se  Dab  despised  a 
waistcoat  even  in  cold  weather.  His 
coat  was  always  out  at  both  elbows  : 
whether  this  was  because  he  got  the 
cloth  by  the  piece  from  the  new  woollen 
mills  at  Barksville  |or  not.  I  can’t  say. 
It  was,  I  think,  a  kind  of  defiant  tatter- 
demalionism  that  the  Colonel  liked  to 
hug  as  a  sort  of  mute  undying  protest 
against  the  forcible  disruption  of  the 
South’s  old  institutions.  For  however 
great  his  financial  difficulties  might 
have  been,  they  were  not  on  a  scale  so 
trifling  as  to  necessitate  an  exposure  of 
both  elbows.  When  his  neighbors  joked 
with  him  about  his  ragged  edges,  he 
used  to  say,  “  times  were  too  durned 
hard  for  fancy  dressin’."  Mar'se  Dab’s 
hatred  of  Yankees  was  conspicuous  even 
at  a  period  when  sectional  bitterness 
was  extreme.  It  made  your  flesh  creep 
to  hear  the  pains  and  penalties  to  which 
Mar’se  Dab  consigned  in  fancy  his  fel¬ 
low-citizens  north  of  Maryland.  At 
election  times  he  was  the  terror  of  Re¬ 
publican  stump-orators  and  carpet-bag¬ 
gers.  At  the  same  time  I  am  perfectly 
sure  that  if  a  Connecticut  man,  even 
though  he  were  loaded  down  with 
wooden  nutmegs,  stood  in  need  of  a 
dinner,  and  Mar’se  Dab  had  only  a 
crust,  he  would  have  shared  it  with 
him. 

There  is  something,  I  think,  in  the 
culture  of  tobacco,  as  pursued  from  time 
immemorial  in  the  old  Dominion,  that 
appeals  to  the  patriarchal  instincts  of  the 
conservative  Virginian.  The  unnum¬ 
bered  wagon-loads  of  wood  that  are  set 
to  blaze  upon  the  new  plant-beds  in 
midwinter,  to  kill  the  germs  of  weeds 
and  prepare  the  woodland  soil  for  the 
tender  seed  ;  the  crashing  and  tumbling 
of  the  forest-trees  when  “  new  grounds’*^ 
are  being  opened  ;  the  cheery  shouting 
of  the  negroes,  and  the  unwonted  energy 
that  any  momentous  undertaking,  more 
especially  if  it  is  connected  with  tobac¬ 
co,  calls  forth  ;  the  excitement  and  rush 
of  transplanting  from  the  beds  to  the 
field  in  early  summer,  when  the  neces¬ 
sary  rain,  perhaps,  is  scarce,  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  consequently  few. 


Then  there  is  the  pleasure  of  watch¬ 
ing,  through  the  hot  days  of  July  and 
August,  the  gradual  growth  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  broadening  gummy  leaves 
to  the  sun,  and  all  the  risks  of  shatter¬ 
ing  hail-storms  and  of  early  night-frosts 
catching  the  ”  crinkley”  ripening  plants 
before  they  are  fit  to  cut.  Then  the 
critical  period  of  curing  ;  and  lastly,  the 
long  journey,  plunging  through  the  mud 
to  the  market,  where  the  interests  of 
master  and  man,  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
are  absorbed  for  a  short  and  exciting 
period  in  the  yellow-labelled  heaps  upon 
the  warehouse  floor,  which  the  auction¬ 
eer  is  knocking  down  to  local  and  foreign 
buyers,  at  figures  which  vary  so  much 
from  day  to  day  as  to  impart  a  flavor  of 
speculation  to  tobacco-raising  that  may 
perhaps  be  one  of  its  attractions. 

Everything  to  do  with  tobacco  Mar’se 
Dab  loved  with  an  hereditary  devotion  to 
the  time-honored  product  of  his  native 
land.  Still  tobacco-”  making,  ”  in  his 
estimation,  had  gone  to  the  dogs.  The 
very  seasons  had  altered  since  the  war  ; 
the  sun  seemed  to  shine  less  brightly  ; 
the  moon  to  shed  a  dimmer  light  (and 
Mar’se  Dab  believed  in  the  moon)  ;  the 
summer  dews  to  fall  more  sparingly  than 
of  yore.  So  at  any  rate  Mar’se  Dab  was 
thinking,  when  we  left  him  just  now  sit¬ 
ting  upon  the  roadside,  looking  west¬ 
ward  at  the  thunder-clouds. 

The  tobacco-land  is  hilled  up,  but 
scarcely  half  of  it  as  yet  planted.  The 
young  plants,  in  the  beds  are  pushing 
one  another  out  of  the  ground,  from  their 
size  and  vigor,  however.  The  earth  is 
dry  and  parched,  and  in  two  weeks  it 
will  be  July — and  upon  July-planted  to¬ 
bacco,  as  everybody  in  Virginia  knows, 
no  ’pendance,  as  old  Ephraim  would 
say,  can  be  placed.  The  great  black 
cloud  comes  nearer  and  nearer  ;  woods 
and  mountains  are  absorbed,  and  vanish 
into  the  approaching  gloom,  while  from 
the  inky  void  there  breaks  gradually 
upon  the  silent  air  the  hoarse  roar  of 
waters  dashing  upon  a  myriad  leaves. 
Mar’se  Dab’s  hopes  have  ceased  to  have 
even  that  slight  element  of  uncertainty 
that  is  inseparable  from  the  word. 
”  It’s  come  this  time,  any  way,”  says 
he,  as  he  turns  homeward,  full  in  his 
mind  of  the  big  crop  he  will  now  pitch. 
The  very  spray  of  the  coming  storm 
scuds  on  the  newly  awakened  breeze  that 
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is  flying  before  it ;  and  the  red  dust  of 
the  turnpike,  as  if  its  last  chance  for  a 
frolic  had  come,  whirls  this  way  and  that 
in  the  changing  currents  of  the  thunder- 
laden  air.  Everywhere  there  is  the 
hurry  of  preparation  for  the  coming 
storm.  The  Clover  Hill  domestics  are 
hard  at  work  rushing  the  family  linen 
and  mattresses  off  the  front  portico. 
Aunt  Judy  is  racing  after  the  young  tur¬ 
keys  ;  the  negroes  have  unyoked  their 
teams  from  the  corn-rows,  and  are  has¬ 
tening  up  to  the  barnyard, [singing  tearful 
dirges  for  joy  at  the  “  prospec’  of  a  sea¬ 
son.”  The  spring  calves  in  the  yard 
are  galloping  hither  and  thither  with 
their  tails  in  the  air,  like  quadrupeds 
demented  ;  and  old  Uncle  Ephraim,  at 
his  cabin-door,  is  reminding  Aunt  Milly 
that  ”  he’d  bin  lookin’  fur  weather” 
(inspired  of  course  by  the  sensations  in 
his  shoulder),  ”  but  hardly  reckoned  it 
would  cum  befo’  sundown.” 

Here,  happy  in  the  prospect  of  atany- 
rate  planting  out  his  tobacco-crop,  we 
must  leave  Mar’se  Dab.  If  he  was  ob¬ 
stinate  and  prejudiced,  there  was  no 
kinder-hearted  man,  as  Uncle  Ephraim 
said,  *'  north  of  Jeems  river.”  If  he 
was  loud-mouthed  and  boisterous,  and 
stormed  at  his  hands  in  a  way  that  made 
him  conspicuous  in  a  place  where  these 
peculiarities  are  uncommon,  it  was,  at 
the  same  time,  the  confiding  fashion  in 
which  he  supplied  these  very  dependents 
with  the  necessaries  of  life  in  advance 
from  year  to  year  that  hastened  his 
downfall.  His  inability  to  refuse  secur¬ 
ity  for  all  the  bacon  and  corn-meal,  the 
cotton  dresses  and  ”  pars  o’  shoes”  that 
the  inmates  of  the  twenty  cabins  on 
Clover  Hill  wanted,  or  thought  they 
wanted,  at  Captain  Topf odder’ s,  no 
doubt  swelled  greatly  the  obligations 
that  finally  crushed  Mar'se  Dab.  How 
the  gallant  Captain  came  out  among  the 
creditors  I  never  heard,  for  I  left  the 
neighborhood  before  the  great  crisis  oc¬ 
curred,  and  was  most  happily  spared  the 
harrowing  spectacle  of  the  sale.  The 
details  of  this  great  occasion,  however, 
were  of  course  fully  communicated. 
There  was  twelve  months’  credit  given, 
and  the  prices  were  accordingly  quite 
fabulous.  How  much  was  actually  col¬ 
lected  at  that  remote  future  period  is  of 


course  a  matter  I  know  nothing  about. 
But,  so  far  as  paper  went,  the  bidding 
was  so  brisk  and  the  prices  so  unprece¬ 
dented  that  Major  Hogshead,  the  fa¬ 
mous  auctioneer  from  Shucksville,  had 
twice  to  go  behind  the  stable  for  a  drink 
—  his  feelings  were  so  much  over¬ 
come. 

Poor  Mar’se  Dab,  however,  benefited 
from  none  of  these  things.  His  chief 
creditor,  a  local  Jew  with  a  Scotch 
name,  took  over  the  place,  and  here  is 
the  advertisement  of  sale,  cut  out  of  the 
local  newspaper  of  that  date,  and  kept 
all  these  years  as  a  memento  ; — 

For  sale,  on  term*  to  suit  purchaser,  13 
miles  from  Shucksville  and  i  from  school, 
store,  and  mill,  situate  on  the  old  Richmond 
Pike,  924  acres  of  fine  rolling  land,  100  acres 
original  forest,  50  acres  bottom-land  ;  fine  brick 
Mansion,  with  all  necessary  Outbuildings,  and 
16  Cabins.  Price  $9500.  Apply  at  the  Othce 
of  this  Paper. 

A  Philadelphia  man  bought  Clover 
Hill  and  commenced  to  farm  the  prop¬ 
erty.  A  supreme  belief  in  himself,  a 
boundless  contempt  for  everything 
Southern,  so  far  as  business  was  con¬ 
cerned,  and  a  repudiation  of  all  advice 
from  his  neighbors,  had  the  usual  result. 
The  place  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  Virginian  of  the  reformed  school. 
Clover  once  again,  I  have  heard,  has 
been  induced  to  spring  upon  its  hillsides 
— or,  at  any  rate,  some  of  them.  The 
wayward  courses  of  Buffalo  Creek  and 
its  little  feeders  have  been  checked  with 
banks  and  walls  ;  the  deep  gullies  have 
been  filled  with  logs  and  pine-brush. 
In  the  bottom  lands,  the  horse-mower 
goes  “clicking”  on  June  mornings 
through  grass  as  heavy  almost  as  that 
which  bent  the  negroes’  backs  in  old 
slavery  days.  There  are  not,  I  hear, 
half-a-dozen  negroes  on  the  place,  and 
those  that  are  there  have  got  to  ”  work 
or  Quit.’’  There  is  nothing  left  of 
Mar’ se  Dab’s  reign  but  the  gullies,  a 
few  tenantless  rotting  cabins,  the  log 
walls  of  the  negro  church  that,  in  spite 
of  preacher  Moses’  endeavors  and  sar¬ 
casm,  never  achieved  a  roof  for  want  of 
funds,  and  the  old  colored  burying- 
ground  at  the  comer  of  the  brown-sedge 
pasture  above  the  mill. — Blackwood s 
Magazine. 
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A  DREAM  OF  FAIR  OCCASIONS. 
BY  CHARLES  MACKAY. 

I. 

In  the  darkening  shades  of  twilight, 
As  I  wandered,  sore  distraught. 
Griefs  and  woes  of  days  departed 
Surged  unbidden  on  my  thought ; 
Joys  and  sorrows  intermingled 
In  the  memories  of  the  Past, 

Fair  occasions,  lost  and  vanished — 
All  too  beautiful  to  last. 


n. 

Suddenly  between  my  vision 
And  the  lurid  setting  sun, 

I  beheld  a  troop  of  shadows 
Dimly  rising  one  by  one. 

But  though  Blmy,  vague,  and  shapeless 
Loose  and  thin  and  undefined, 
Gathering  form  and  seeming  substance 
In  the  rushing  of  the  wind. 

III. 

Gradually  in  human  semblance. 

Draped  in  robes  of  trailing  mist, 

I  could  trace  their  pallid  features 
In  the  moonlight,  new  up-rist. 
Silently  they  flitted  past  me. 

Each  with  warning  hand  upraised. 
Long  and  lank,  and  bare  and  skinny. 
Pointing  at  me  as  I  gazed. 


IV. 

Well  I  knew  them  !  friends  and  lovers 
I  had  scorned  in  days  of  yore. 
Unobservant  and  ungrateful 

For  the  blessings  that  they  bore  : 
Blessings,  Promises,  and  Chances, 

All  by  kindly  Fortune  planned, 

To  be  moulded  to  my  purpose, 

And  be  fashioned  by  luy  hand  ! 


V. 

Fortune,  Fame,  Dominion,  Glory, 
Friendship,  Love,  and  Peace  of  Mind 
They  had  brought  for  my  acceptance. 
Had  I  known  what  they  designed. 

But  I  saw  not,  or  neglected — 

Heedless  ’mid  the  whirl  of  life. 

Lured  by  pleasure,  swayed  by  passion, 
In  the  never-ending  strife. 
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VI. 

Blinded  by  misleading;  splendors, 
Prodigal  of  strength  and  youth, 

Late  my  weary  eyes  were  opened 
To  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 

That  Td  wasted  life’s  young  morning 
And  the  noon-time,  past  return  ; 
Burning  up  the  years  and  leaving 
Naught  but  ashes  in  the  urn. 

VII. 

For  a  moment,  as  I  sadly 
Gazed  and  wondered,  every  face 
Of  the  pallid  ghosts  and  phantoms 
Seemed  to  glow  with  youthful  grace  ; 
And  to  woo  me  to  caress  them 
As  I  might  in  Life’s  young  prime 
Have  caressed  a  radiant  maiden. 

My  heart’s  goddess  for  the  time. 

VIII. 

And  I  called  in  plaintive  accents — 

“  Stay,  ye  fair  ones  !  stay,  oh,  stay  ! 
I  am  wiser,  I  am  better 

Than  in  Youth’s  departed  day. 

I  have  learned  from  Sorrow’s  teaching 
Priceless  trutlis  too  long  unknown — 
Stay  and  guide  and  shape  the  future. 
Oh,  my  beautiful,  mine  own  !” 


IX. 

Suddenly  to  gloom  relapsing, 

.  And  evanishing  from  sight. 

They  were  lost  amid  the  darkness 
Of  the  melancholy  night. 

And  I  heard  as  they  departed. 

Fitful  as  the  winds  that  bore. 

Mournful  voices  whispering  faintly, 

“  Lost !  oh,  lost,  for  evermore  !” 

^  —  Temple  Bar, 
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Like  all  other  objects  of  nature,  trees 
have  played  an  important  part  in  the 
education  of  humanity,  influencing  be¬ 
lief  and  custom  in  a  manner  that  may 
still  be  traced  beyond  the  limits  of  bar¬ 
barism.  The  identity  of  such  beliefs 
and  customs  between  our  own  peasants 
and  savages,  past  or  present,  is  indeed 
one  of  the  many  indications  of  the  often 
disputed  original  savagery  of  mankind. 


There  is  a  clear  community  of  thought, 
for  instance,  between  the  Staffordshire 
laborer  deeming  it  a  dangerous  thing  to 
break  a  bough  from  an  ash  tree,  or  the 
Saxon  peasant,  with  folded  hands  and 
bared  head,  praying  pardon  of  the  elder 
tree  before  cutting  it,  and  the  African 
negro  dropping  palm  oil  on  the  ground 
for  the  spirit  of  the  asorin  tree,  which 
he  has  cut,  to  lick  up  while  he  himself 
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makes  good  his  escape.  The  Gallas  of 
Abyssinia,  who  pay  direct  worship  to 
their  sacred  tree  Wodanabe,  and  pray 
to  it  for  riches,  health,  and  other  bless¬ 
ings,  or  the  Gauchos  of  South  America 
reverencing  with  every  kind  of  offering 
a  solitary  tree  on  the  Pampas,  are  intel¬ 
lectually  allied  with  our  own  forefathers 
against  whose  similar  religion  the  early 
Christian  missionaries  waged  such  in¬ 
cessant  warfare.  The  cathedrals  of 
Metz  and  Strasburg  are  said  to  stand  on 
ground  where  in  former  times  stood  the 
sacred  grove  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  Bene¬ 
dicts  and  Bonifaces,  who  burned  or  cut 
down  with  surprising  impunity  the  tree- 
gods  of  our  ancestors,  there  are  still 
among  us  persons  who  still  see  fit  to 
pour  libations  of  milk  or  beer  over  the 
roots  of  certain  demi  gods  of  the  forest. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  world  where 
travellers  have  not  noticed  trees  hung 
all  over  with  rags  and  other  things  ;  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  origin  of 
this  custom  was  the  idea  that  sufferers 
from  disease  might  in  this  way  transfer 
their  malady  from  themselves  to  any 
hapless  person  who  might  pass  the  tree. 
But  it  accords  better  with  all  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  trees  so  decorated  to  regard 
the  hangings  as  direct  votive  offerings 
to  the  tree  itself ;  for  it  is  not  merely 
pieces  of  clothing  that  are  suspended, 
but  iron  or  brass  trinkets,  reindeer 
hides,  kettles,  spoons,  and  even  articles 
of  food.  And  all  these  customs  con¬ 
nected  with  the  worship  of  trees,  or  im¬ 
plying  a  belief  in  their  divinity,  may  be 
traced  back  simply  to  the  old  primitive 
thought  which  ascribed  to  trees,  as  to 
other  objects,  actual  human  attributes 
and  a  conscious  personality  :  a  state  of 
thought  for  the  existence  of  which  there 
is  abundant  evidence,  and  which  may  be 
fitly  illustrated  by  the  following  absurd 
stories  from  Samoa. 

Tutunga,  the  paper  mulberry,  and 
Salato,  a  stinging  tree,  were  originally 
two  brothers  who  quarrelled  about 
boundaries,  and  whose  parents,  to 
whom  they  referred  the  matter,  decided 
that  the  two  should  separate,  and  that 
Salato  should  go  farther  inland,  and  be 
sacred  and  respected,  while  Tutunga 
should  be  liable  to  be  cut  and  skinned 
and  made  to  cover  the  bodies  of  men. 
And  so  it  came  to  pass,  for  while  the 
paper  mulberry  is  made  into  cloth,  Sa¬ 


lato  is  so  sacred  that  no  one  dares  to 
touch  it. 

Again,  Toa  and  Pale  were  brothers, 
who,  wishing  to  escape  from  a  cannibal 
king  of  Fiji,  fled  to  the  bush  and  be¬ 
came  trees.  Knowing  that  a  party  were 
coming  to  the  woods  to  look  for  a 
straight  tree,  wherewith  to  make  the 
keel  of  a  new  royal  canoe.  Pale  changed 
himself  into  a  crooked  stick  overrun 
with  creepers,  while  Toa,  against  his 
brother's  advice  and  to  his  own  detri¬ 
ment,  became  a  tall  tree. 

So  in  India  the  Toolusee  plant,  to 
which  the  Hindoos  erect  pillars  near 
their  houses,  and  whose  wood  and  leaves 
they  regard  as  sacred,  was  originally  a 
very  religious  lady  who  prayed  to  Vish¬ 
nu  that  she  might  become  his  wife, 
and  was  for  that,  by  Lukshnee,  Vishnu's 
prior  wife,  changed  into  the  plant  which 
is  now  so  piously  revered. 

The  principal  part  played  by  trees  in 
popular  mythology  is  in  connection  with 
transformation  scenes  of  this  sort,  there 
being  obviously  no  greater  difficulty  in 
conceiving  the  sudden  conversion  of  a 
human  being  into  a  tree  than  into  a  rock 
or  a  star.  In  the  Tyrol  you  may  still 
see  an  .\lpine  rose,  which  sprang  from 
the  blood  of  a  girl  who  in  the  defence  of 
her 'innocence  lost  her  life.  Then  there 
is  an  Austrian  tale  of  a  girl  whom,  for 
falling  in  love  with  a  soldier,  her  mother 
cursed  into  a  maple  tree  ;  her  body  be¬ 
came  rough,  her  skin  turned  to  bark, 
her  hands  to  branches,  and  her  hair  to 
leaves.  Near  Nuremberg  are  three 
trees  which  were  originally  maidens  who 
decoyed  strangers  to  a  wood  and  there 
robbed  and  murdered  them  :  they  were 
at  last  struck  by  lightning,  and  turned 
into  trees,  and  their  cries  may  still  some¬ 
times  be  heard  after  the  evening's  bells 
have  ceased  to  ring.  In  a  certain  state 
of  culture  there  is  nothing  incredible  in 
this  kind  of  occurrence. 

All  through  the  middle  ages  stories  of 
conversion  into  trees  abound.  An  Al¬ 
satian  girl,  praying  constantly  to  the 
Virgin  that  she  may  remain  unmarried, 
is  turned  into  a  lime  tree  which  stands 
near  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin. 
Or,  again,  Charlemagne,  having  defeated 
and  slaughtered  a  number  of  Saracens, 
wishes  to  bury  both  friends  and  foes, 
yet  to  separate  the  Christians  from  the 
infidels  ;  in  his  perplexity  he  prays  ear- 
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nestly  one  night,  and  the  next  morning 
beholds  the  bodies  of  the  enemy  changed 
into  thorn  trees.  And  there  is  the  story 
of  the  two  lovers  in  the  old  ballad  pre* 
served  in  Percy’s  Reliques  : — 

Margaret  was  buried  in  the  lower  chancel, 

And  William  in  the  higher  ; 

Out  of  her  breast  there  sprang  a  rose. 

And  out  of  his  a  brier. 

They  grew  till  they  grew  unto  the  church  top. 

And  then  they  could  grow  no  higher. 

And  there  they  tied  in  a  true  lovers’  knot. 

Which  made  adl  the  people  admire. 

The  old  German  story  of  Tristran 
and  Isolde,  who  after  death  reunite  as 
trees  in  the  churchyard,  corresponds  in 
the  main  idea  with  the  tale  of  William 
and  Margaret ;  and  a  story  from  Af> 
ghanistan  may  be  compared  with  both. 
The  hostility  of  the  parents  of  two  lovers 
proving  a  bar  to  their  union,  the  lady 
was  married  to  a  man  for  whom  she  had 
no  affection.  She  planted  two  flowers 
in  her  garden,  and  called  them  respec¬ 
tively  after  her  lover  and  her  husband. 
One  morning  the  lover’s  flower  was 
faded,  and  that  very  day  the  lady’s  hus¬ 
band  announced  to  her  that  he  had  kill¬ 
ed  him  in  fight.  Thereupon  she  died, 
and  was  buried  near  her  lover.  From 
the  spot  two  trees  sprang,  the  interlac¬ 
ing  of  whose  branches  pointed  to  the 
reunion  of  the  lovers  in  a  continued 
arboreal  existence. 

Also  from  China  a  similar  story 
comes.  A  certain  Chinese  king,  covet¬ 
ing  the  wife  of  his  secretary,  imprisoned 
and  killed  the  latter.  The  widow,  to 
escape  from  the  king,  threw  herself  down 
from  a  high  terrace,  and  so  died,  beg¬ 
ging  the  king  in  a  letter  to  let  her  corpse 
be  buried  with  her  husband’s.  This 
favor  the  monarch  refused,  and  had 
them  buried  at  some  distance  apart  from 
one  another.  But  it  was  of  no  avail, 
for  that  night  two  cedars  sprang  up, 
which  in  a  few  days  had  made  such  prog¬ 
ress  in  growth  that  both  their  roots  be¬ 
low  and  their  branches  above  met  and 
intermingled. 

There  is  also  a  Roumanian  legend  of 
two  lovers,  who,  having  been  buried  to¬ 
gether  in  a  cemetery,  embraced  shortly 
afterward  in  the  forms  respectively  of  a 
pine  tree  and  a  vine.  So  that  this  type 
of  tree  legend  seems  to  be  very  widely 
spread  over  the  world,  illustrating  the 
remarkable  mental  uniformity  of  differ- 
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ent  races  from  which  such  childish  tra¬ 
ditions  spring. 

Many  of  the  old  classical  stories  of 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology  have  really 
no  higher  interest  and  probably  no 
deeper  meaning  than  the  foregoing 
legends.  The  nymph  Myrsine,  at  first 
the  favorite,  and  then,  for  her  superior 
running  powers,  the  rival  of  the  goddess 
Athene,  being  killed  by  the  latter  be¬ 
came  the  first  myrtle,  in  that  form  keep¬ 
ing  the  gods  in  mind  of  the  crime  of  the 
goddess. 

Cypresses  in  Greek  fancy  were  certain 
tall  girls,  of  whose  dancing  powers, 
when  compared  with  their  own,  the 
goddesses  were  so  jealous  that  they 
threw  them  into  a  marsh,  where  they 
died  and  were  changed  into  cypresses, 
tall  as  they  had  been  in  their  human 
shape.  The  elder  tree  was  originally  a 
famous  Hamadryad  of  Arcadia,  saved 
by  change  into  that  form  at  the  hands 
of  Diana  from  the  importunate  atten¬ 
tions  of  the  god  Pan.  The  pine-fir  was 
a  nymph,  beloved  of  both  Pan  and 
Boreas  ;  the  preference  of  the  nymph 
for  the  former  led  to  her  murder  by  the 
other  ;  and  the  gods  in  pity  changed  her 
into  a  tree,  which  continued  to  weep 
when  Boreas  blew  and  whose  tears  might 
still  be  seen  in  the  drops  that  exuded 
from  the  trunk.  The  laurel,  of  course, 
was  Daphne,  changed  by  the  gods  into 
a  tree,  to  save  her  from  the  pursuit  of 
Apollo. 

This  latter  story  has  been  compared 
with  the  Vedic  myth  of  Crv£9t,  the 
nymph  pursued  by  the  Prince  Pura- 
vanas  ;  and  the  two  names  respectively 
being  taken  to  rneah  the  Dawn  and  the 
Sun,  we  are  assured  that  the  story  of 
Daphne  and  Apollo  must  also  allude  to 
the  pursuit  of  the  dawn  by  the  solar 
orb.  But  it  is  not  always  Apollo  who 
pursues  ;  sometimes  it  is  Pan,  some¬ 
times  a  merely  human  lover.  And  as 
the  pursuer  cannot  always  be  resolved 
into  the  sun,  to  it  is  often  equally  im¬ 
possible,  with  whatever  philological  in¬ 
genuity,  to  resolve  the  pursued  into  the 
dawn.  Hence  if  some  myths  of  the 
sort  do  not  refer  to  the  sun  and  the 
dawn,  is  it  not  possible  that  few,  if  any, 
really  do,  and  that  the  pursuit  of 
Daphne  by  Apollo  is  simply  the  story  of 
the  pursuit  of  a  maiden  by  a  god  ? 
When  it  was  not  thought  impossible  for 
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gods  to  love  mortals,  what  more  natural 
than  that  stories  should  abound  of  im* 
portunate  deities  pursuing  human  dam* 
sels,  and  of  those  damsels  owing  their 
escape  to  that  unfailing  resource  of  all 
primitive  story-tellers,  namely,  instan¬ 
taneous  transformation  ?  Surely  this  is 
a  more  natural  origin  for  such  stories 
than  forgetfulness  of  the  meaning  of 
words  meaning  sun  and  dawn.  The 
latter  cause,  though  it  might  add  to  the 
number  of  such  stories,  seems  in  no 
sense  necessary  to  account  for  their  ex¬ 
istence.  In  fact  their  existence  hardly 
seems  to  call  for  explanation  at  all  ; 
their  absence  would  call  for  it  much 
more. 

Writers  who  favor  the  solar  interpre¬ 
tation  of  mythology  see  of  course  the 
difficulty  of  a  merely  partial  application 
of  their  theory,  and  therefore  as  a  rule 
they  apply  it  with  indiscriminate  hardi- 
hoc^  to  everything  of  the  sort  that  de¬ 
mands  explanation.  If,  for  instance,  it 
is  in  the  empty  trunk  of  an  oak  that  the 
Dioscuri  hide  themselves  from  their  en¬ 
emies,  we  are  told  by  Signor  de  Guber- 
natis  that  the  oak  here  seems  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  tree  of  night  where  the  evening 
hides,  and  whence  the  light  of  day  issues 
every  morning.  If  in  the  Kalevala  a 
dwarf  from  the  sea,  who  becomes  after¬ 
ward  a  giant,  tears  up  an  oak  tree  plant¬ 
ed  by  the  son  of  the  solar  orb,  the  tree 
is  said  to  be  the  dawn  itself,  while  the 
dwarf  means  really  the  sun,  which  chases 
away  the  dawn  and  tears  up  the  tree 
that  represents  it.  If  Phyllis,  aban¬ 
doned  by  Demophoon,  hangs  herself 
upon  an  almond  tree,  and  an  almond 
tree  springs  from  her  tomb,  leafless  till 
Demophoon  comes  to  embrace  it,  Dem¬ 
ophoon  evidently  refers  to  the  spring 
sun,  while  Phyllis  as  evidently  repre¬ 
sents  winter,  the  funereal  season  of  the 
year.  According  to  an  Andalusian 
legend  the  Virgin  and  her  family  came 
once  to  an  orange  tree  guarded  by  a 
blind  man.  The  latter  had  his  sight  re¬ 
stored  on  granting  an  orange  apiece  to 
each  member  of  the  Holy  Family. 
Here,  again,  “  the  myth  is  cliar.  The 
blind  man  here  is  the  night  which  guards 
the  trees  of  the  Hesperides,  which  re¬ 
ceives  the  setting  sun  and  makes  appear 
the  moon.  As  soon  as  one  has  gathered 
the  fruits  of  the  lunar  tree,  the  night 
disappears,  the  blind  receives  his  sight, 


the  sun  of  morning,  which  sees  and 
makes  see,  illumines  again  the  horizon." 

One  can  only  suggest,  with  reference 
to  such  a  method  of  interpretation,  that 
"  the  fruits  of  the  lunar  tree"  most  fitly 
to  be  gathered  of  it  would  be  the  watch¬ 
ful  supervision  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 
Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  sensible, 
resort  to  these  far-fetched  explanations, 
when  the  story  itself  is  its  own  sufficient 
explanation?  W’hat  more  natural  thin 
that  the  Dioscuri,  if  they  needed  a  hid¬ 
ing-place,  should  resort  to  a  hollow  oak 
tree  ;  or  that  Phyllis,  deserted  by  her 
lover,  should  hang  herself  and  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  tree  ?  It  is  all  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  elementary  rules  of 
primitive  story-telling.  There  is  no 
mystery  save  that  which  is  of  the  my- 
thologists*  own  making.  No  absurdities 
or  incongruities  of  mythology  require 
explanation  if  we  are  but  content  to  re¬ 
gard  the  primitive  human  mind  as  nat¬ 
urally  blossoming  in  the  direction  of  the 
absurd.  It  is  only  the  assumption  that 
mankind  started  in  the  world  with  a 
complete  set  of  theological  and  other 
truths,  which  throws  any  obscurity  over 
the  matter  at  all ;  and  for  this  assump¬ 
tion  where  are  the  arguments  ? 

A  survival  of  the  notion  that  trees 
might  be  transformed  human  beings  is 
traceable  in  the  qualities  of  human  con¬ 
sciousness  still  popularly  attributed  to 
them.  They  are  silent  but  severe  judges 
of  human  misconduct.  Many  a  lime  or 
oak  has  ceased  to  put  forth  leaves  after 
witnessing  a  treasonable  conspiracy 
hatched  beneath  its  branches.  Three 
ladies  having  left  a  certain  wood  to  a 
German  parish  on  condition  that  the 
church  bells  should  ring  every  day  for 
evening  prayer,  the  trees  all  withered 
when  the  authorities  suspended  the  prac¬ 
tice,  and  only  recovered  when  they  re¬ 
sumed  it. 

Often,  too,  they  attest  the  innocence 
of  an  injured  mortal.  Near  an  old  Ger¬ 
man  castle  is  a  lime,  which  a  boy,  ac¬ 
cused  of  killing  his  master,  planted  with 
its  head  in  the  earth,  to  attest  his  inno¬ 
cence  if  it  grew  and  flourished.  Two 
friends  were  attacked  by  robbers  in  a 
wood,  and  one  of  them  was  killed.  The 
robbers  having  been  put  to  flight  by  a 
flash  of  lightning,  the  surviving  friend, 
found  kneeling  at  the  side  of  his  dead 
companion,  was  condemned  to  death  for 
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his  murder.  On  his  way  to  execution 
he  planted  a  stick  which  he  adjured  to 
take  root  and  grow  if  he  was  innocent ; 
as,  of  course,  it  is  proved  that  he  was 
by  the  beautiful  apple  tree  that  the  stick 
became.  Somewhat  similar  is  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Luther-elm  near  Worms. 
A  bigoted  old  Catholic  lady,  planting  a 
stick  in  the  ground,  declared  her  reso¬ 
lution  not  to  accept  the  new  faith  till 
that  dry  stick  became  green.  The  fact 
that  it  did  so  proves  the  interest  taken 
by  trees  in  the  preservation  of  ortho¬ 
doxy  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  elm 
tree  takes  a  special  interest  in  matters 
of  this  sort,  for  is  not  the  elm  tree  the 
symbol  of  St.  Zenobius,  because,  when 
the  coffin  of  that  saint  was  carried  past 
it,  a  dry  elm  tree  suddenly  burst  into 
leaf  .> 

Another  way  by  which  trees  reveal 
their  inherent  sympathy  with  humanity 
is  by  bleeding.  Both  Virgil  and  Ovid 
tell  the  story  of  Polydore,  one  of  Priam’s 
sons,  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  king  of 
Thrace,  and  by  him  killed  after  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  Troy  ;  from  his  grave  there  grew 
a  myrtle,  which,  when  Eneas  plucked 
its  boughs,  bled  in  a  purely  human  fash¬ 
ion,  much  to  that  hero’s  dismay.  The 
present  writer  himself  has  searched  for 
an  oak  tree  in  a  Surrey  wood  which  was 
said  to  show  a  blood-red  sap  in  memory 
of  a  murder  committed  in  its  vicinity. 
At  all  events,  if  a  deed  of  blood  had 
been  committed  near  the  spot,  the  tree 
in  question  had  forgotten  all  about  it, 
for  no  blood  issued  from  its  wound,  and 
a  disbelief  in  bleeding  trees  had  to  add 
itself  to  many  another  negative  conclu¬ 
sion. 

The  peculiarities,  no  less  than  the  ex¬ 
istence,  of  trees  admit  of  mythological 
explanation  ;  and  strangely  absurd  those 
explanations  often  are.  Here,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  one  of  the  jagged  form  of  the 
oak  leaves,  an  explanation  of  the  same 
order  as  that  which  traces  the  minute 
holes  in  the  leaves  of  the  St.  John’s 
wort  to  the  needle  with  which  the  devil 
pricked  it  as  a  punishment  for  its  devil¬ 
dispelling  powers.  The  devil  agreed 
with  a  man  that  he  should  have  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  soul  at  the  time  when  the  oak  leaves 
fell ;  but  when  he  came  to  look  at  the 
oak  in  the  autumn,  he  found  it  still  in 
leaf,  nor  did  it  part  with  its  old  leaves 
till  the  new  ones  began  to  sprout.  In 
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his  rage  and  disappointment  he  scratch¬ 
ed  the  leaves  so  vehemently  that  they 
have  been  in  consequence  jagged  ever 
since. 

Here  again  is  a  German  tale  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  pendulous  form  of  the 
branches  of  fir  trees.  When  the  dis¬ 
ciples  and  their  Master  were  travelling 
in  the  Voightland,  it  began  to  rain  ;  the 
disciples  took  shelter  under  a  fir  tree, 
vainly  entreating  their  Master  to  do  the 
same,  but  the  tree  shaking  its  branches 
as  soon  as  they  were  beneath  it,  wetted 
them  to  the  skin  ;  for  which  reason  it 
has  hung  its  boughs  in  shame  and  ig¬ 
nominy  ever  since. 

The  Chinese  call  the  cocoa-nut  by  a 
word  which  means  the  head  of  Prince 
Yue.”  This  was  an  unfortunate  prince 
whose  head  was  cut  off  by  another  prince 
and  hung  upon  a  tree.  There  it  be¬ 
came  a  cocoa-nut,  on  which  may  still  be 
seen  the  two  eyes  of  the  slaughtered 
prince. 

So,  again,  the  aspen  leaves  are  con¬ 
demned  to  perpetual  trembling  because 
it  gave  its  wood  to  make  the  Cross,  or 
because  it  did  not,  like  other  trees, 
tremble  at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion. 
Why  does  the  willow  weep  ?  Because  it 
has  never  been  able  to  look  upward,  since 
it  was  used  as  a  scourge  just  before  the 
Crucifixion.  Why  does  the  broom 
crackle  so  when  it  is  burned  ?  Because, 
say  the  .Sicilians,  the  noise  it  made  in 
the  .garden  of  Gethsemane  led  to  the 
surprise,  and  the  noise  it  made  then  it 
was  doomed  to  make  to  all  eternity 
whenever  it  was  consigned  to  the  flames. 
Thus  as  it  is  with  flowers,  and  stars,  and 
stones,  so  it  is  with  trees  ;  all  are  made 
to  play  some  part  in  that  vast  but  little 
studied  mythology  which  has  grown  up 
round  Christianity  just  as  it  did  round 
the  fundamental  beliefs  of  Greeks  or 
Buddhists,  showing  us  how  those  beliefs 
are  influenced  and  modified  in  order  to 
account  satisfactorily  for  all  that  re¬ 
quires  explanation  in  the  natural  world 
outside  them. 

Bui  there  is  yet  another  point  in  which 
trees  may  be  compared  with  flowers  or 
stones  in  (topular  belief  ;  and  that  is  in 
the  magical  or  talismanic  virtues  ascrib¬ 
ed  to  them.  In  Sicily  the  elder  is 
deemed  to  be  fatal  to  serpents,  and  to 
have  the  power  of  warding  off  robbers  ; 
and  perhaps  that  is  why  people  still  take 
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their  hats  off  to  that  tree  in  the  Tyrol. 
In  Russia,  too,  it  is  thought  to  drive  off 
evil  spirits.  The  laurel  is  well  known 
for  the  prophetic  gifts  it  confers. 

In  Sweden  boughs  of  the  willow  picked 
before  sunrise  protect  cattle  for  a  whole 
year  from  witchcraft  ;  a  virtue  which  in 
Silesia  is  attributed  to  the  hr  tree. 
Other  trees  ward  off  diseases  or  thunder¬ 
storms,  and,  in  short,  perform  all  the 
sundry  good  offices  that  can  fairly  be 
expected  of  talismans. 

Do  these  virtues  flow  from  the  divinity 
of  the  trees,  or  is  their  divinity  an  infer¬ 
ence  founded  on  their  virtues  ?  Prob¬ 
ably  neither  belief  is  really  a  sequel  of 
the  other,  but  both  originated  contem¬ 
poraneously  in  far  off  primitive  times. 
The  divinity  or  sacredness  of  trees 
would  of  itself  be  a  natural  consequence 
of  attributing  to  them  human  feelings, 
the  thought  of  a  tree  as  a  man  passing 
obviously  into  the  thought  of  it  as  some¬ 
thing  more  than  man,  that  is,  as  a  god  ; 
and  the  virtues  and  powers  commonly 
associated  with  sorcerers,  who  perhaps 
gave  the  first  model  for  conceptions  of 
the  divine,  would  naturally  attach  also 
to  trees,  already  credited  with  faculties 
similar  to  those  of  the  sorcerer  or  the 
god. 

Another  result  of  the  human  aspect 
under  which  trees  were  originally  re¬ 
garded  is  the  not  uncommon  idea  that 
man  himself  has  had  an  arboreal  origin. 
As  many  tribes  trace  their  pedigree  or 
that  of  the  human  race  back  to  some 
ancestral  lower  animal,  so  do  others  to 
some  ancestral  tree.  The  Sioux  Ind¬ 
ians  said  that  two  trees  had  stood  in  one 
place  for  a  long  time,  till  a  great  snake 
came  and  gnawed  their  roots,  when  they 
moved  away  in  the  form  of  men  and 
founded  the  race.  So  in  the  old  crea¬ 
tion-myth  of  Persia,  Maschia  and  Mas- 
chiana,  the  first  human  pair,  sprang 
from  a  tree  which  was  at  first  single, 
and  then  separated.  Nothing  is  too 
absurd  or  impossible  for  primitive  my¬ 
thology. 

Whether  the  tree  is  regarded  itself  as 
a  deity  or  as  the  abode  of  a  deity  it 
would  obviously  be  idle  to  inquire. 
Probably  the  distinction  between  the 
two  conceptions  would  not  present  itself 
clearly  to  primitive  thought,  though  the 
distinction  appears  later,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  tree-spirit  for  whom,  as  distinct 


from  the  tree,  the  negro  pours  palm  oil 
on  the  ground.  When  the  distinction 
does  appear,  and  we  meet  with  clearly 
defined  conceptions  of  the  spirit  of  the 
tree  or  of  the  larger  whole,  the  forest, 
we  are  far  advanced  on  the  road  toward 
demonology  and  the  belief  in  devils.  It 
is  an  interesting  speculation  whether  in 
a  world  entirely  destitute  of  trees  the 
curious  idea  of  a  demon  or  devil  would 
ever  have  taken  its  place  in  the  mental 
equipment  of  our  race.  Would  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  the  night  or  the  storm- 
cloud  have  been  sufficient  alone  ? 

At  all  events,  it  can  be  shown  how 
trees  have  lent  their  aid  in  this  matter. 
Any  one  who  has  ever  lost  his  way  in  a 
forest  on  a  dark  night  may  form  some 
faint  conception  of  the  impressions  of 
gloom  and  terror  with  which  a  pathless 
forest  would  be  calculated  to  inspire  the 
mind  of  men  in  an  earlier  and  ruder 
age.  Alike  the  sounds  as  the  stillness 
of  the  forest  would  suggest  the  presence 
of  invisible  but  malicious  beings  ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  few,  if  anj,  rude 
tribes  that  have  not  freely  accepted  the 
inference.  The  natives  of  Brazil  be¬ 
lieve  in  and  dread  a  wood-spirit  which 
decoys  men  after  it,  and  then  vanishes 
with  mocking  laughter  when  they  have 
lost  themselves  in  the  forest.  The 
Kamschadal  devil,  the  crafty  and  de¬ 
ceitful  Kanna,  dwells  in  a  certain  alder, 
where  the  Kamschadals  yearly  shoot,  or 
used  to  shoot,  him  with  arrows.  To 
the  Australian  black,  the  rustling  of  the 
wind  in  the  trees  is  the  voice  of  Koppa, 
the  bad  spirit,  to  whom  the  dead  belong, 
and  to  whom  the  living  hold  forth  their 
spears  to  pacify  his  wrath.  In  the 
Hervey  Islands,  when  Ono  felled  the 
famous  iron-wood  tree,  he  all  but  fell  a 
victim  to  the  terrible  teeth  of  the  flerce- 
visaged  evil  spirit  Vaotere  whom  the  tree 
really  impersonated.  The  Malays  of 
Malacca  dread  the  demons  of  the  trees 
who  send  all  sorts  of  maladies  ;  and  so 
apparently  do  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo, 
who  leave  bits  of  their  clothes  in  the 
forest,  in  the  hope  of  thus  escaping  the 
jungle  fever.  And  as  the  Finns  still 
fear  the  forest-spirit,  whose  terrible 
voice  they  hear  anon,  so  are  the  natives 
of  Senegambia  terrified  by  the  hairy 
demons  of  the  forest,  the  long-branch¬ 
ing  trees,  that  send  them  fevers  and 
other  calamities. 
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This  of  course  is  only  a  portion  of 
the  evidence  which  proves  how  closely 
in  the  lower  culture  the  belief  in  evil 
spirits,  or  an  Evil  Spirit,  is  associated 
with  the  life  of  the  forest.  The  poet 
Goethe  once  drew  attention  to  the  dif* 
ference  in  human  character  and  super¬ 
stition  likely  to  result  from  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  bright  trees  like  the  birch 
or  the  lime,  and  gloomy  trees  like  the 
fir  or  the  yew.  Hut  in  old  times,  when 
forests  were  much  more  extensive  than 
now,  all  trees  must,  from  their  mass, 
have  had  a  depressing  influence,  and 
every  wood  must  have  been  a  Black 
Forest ;  and  the  theory,  that  it  is  to 
this  influence  that  we  mainly  owe  the 
origin  of  our  belief,  or  old  belief,  in 
devils,  well  supported  as  it  has  been 
shown  to  be  from  the  religious  fears  of 
the  lower  races  of  the  earth,  may  now 
be  shown  to  derive  still  further  support 
from  the  tree  lore  of  modern  p>easant 
Europe. 

From  the  Tyrol,  from  Switzerland, 
from  Germany,  or  from  Brittany,  come 
well-ascertained  accounts  of  the  popular 
belief  in  certain  wild  spirits  of  the 
wood,  who  are  painted  in  all  the  most 
frightful  shapes  the  imagination  can 
suggest,  and  are  characterized  by  their 
delight  in  every  possible  form  of  malev¬ 
olence.  They  kidnap  and  devour  chil¬ 
dren,  bewitch  the  cattle,  and  lead  men 
to  lose  their  way  in  the  forest.  They 
can  assume  any  size,  from  the  most  di¬ 
minutive  to  the  most  gigantic  ;  nor  is  any 
form  of  bird  or  beast  an  impossible  im¬ 
personation  of  them.  The  Skongman, 
the  forest-spirit  of  Sweden,  is  like  a 
man,  but  tall  as  the  highest  tree  ;  he 
decoys  men  into  the  wo^,  and,  when 
they  have  hopelessly  lost  their  way  and 
begin  to  weep  for  fear,  leaves  them  with 
mocking  laughter.  The  conception  is 
well-nigh  identical  with  that  found 
among  the  natives  of  the  forests  of 
Brazil,  showing  with  what  uniformity 
similar  conditions  produce  similar  effects 
on  the  human  mind.  But  the  Russian 
spirits  Ljeschi  (from  a  Polish  word  for 
wood)  are  even  more  significant ;  for 
not  only  are  the  usual  diabolical  attri¬ 
butes  assigned  to  them,  such  as  the 
leading  of  men  astray,  or  the  sending  to 
them  of  sickness,  but  also  the  conven¬ 
tional  diabolical  features.  Their  bodies 
are  after  the  human  pattern,  but  they 


have  the  ears  and  horns  of  goats,  their 
feet  are  cloven,  and  their  fingers  end  in 
claws.  The  Russian  wood-spint  is  in 
fact  the  Devil  of  medixval  imagination, 
and  nothing  else — a  fact  which  strongly 
supports  the  inference  that  it  is  from 
the  wood  and  from  the  wind  rustling 
over  the  tree-tops  that  the  idea  of  the 
supernatural  agency  of  devils  first  took 
pK>ssession  of  the  imagination  of  man¬ 
kind. 

It  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  this 
theory  that  besides  devils  of  the  forest 
there  are  those  of  the  air  or  the  water. 
The  conception  is  one  which  would  have 
met  with  no  barrier  to  the  extension  of 
its  dominions,  and  the  devil  of  the  tree 
or  forest  would  from  the  first  be  closely 
associated  with,  if  at  all  distinguished 
from,  the  spirit  that  moved  in  the  trees, 
and  was  powerful  enough  to  overturn 
them.  In  this  way  the  wild  spirits  of 
the  woods  would  pass  insensibly  into 
those  spirits  of  the  air  which  our  ances¬ 
tors  identified  with  the  Wild  Huntsman, 
and  which  English  peasants  still  often 
hear  when  they  listen  to  the  passage  of 
the  Seven  Whistlers. 

Truth  requires  that  we  should  have 
these  thoughts  in  connection  with  trees, 
but  we  may  conjure  up  pleasanter  asso¬ 
ciations  by  way  of  antidote.  We  may 
dismiss  the  diabolical  aspect  of  primitive 
dendrolatry,  or  the  insipid  transforma¬ 
tion  tales  of  classical  mythology,  and 
dwell  instead  on  the  share  trees  have 
had  in  human  history  as  the  friends  or 
benefactors  of  our  race.  The  cypress 
may  remind  us  not  only  of  the  tall 
daughters  of  Eteocles,  or  the  youth  be¬ 
loved  of  Apollo,  but  of  the  temples  of 
the  Persian  Zoroaster,  before  which  it 
stood  as  the  symbol  of  the  sacred  fire 
flame,  and  as  the  emblem  of  eternity. 
For  the  latter  reason  the  ancients  used 
to  plant  a  cypress  at  the  birth  of  their 
daughters,  by  way  of  wishing  them  a 
long  life,  not,  as  Signor  de  Gubernatis 
suggests  (who,  where  he  does  not  see  a 
solar,  invariably  sees  a  phallic  emblem), 
with  any  reference  to  their  possible  mas¬ 
ters  in  the  future.  Under  the  broad 
shade  of  the  plane  tree  we  may  think 
gratefully  of  Lord  Bacon,  who  is  said  to 
have  introduced  it  from  Constanti¬ 
nople  ;  •  or,  if  statesmen,  of  Themis- 
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tocles,  the  great  Athenian,  who  com* 
pared  hinaself  to  that  tree,  to  which  his 
countrymen  would  run  for  refuge  in 
stormy  weather,  but  which  they  would 
speedily  desert  ais  soon  as  the  sky  was 
clear.  Our  sycamores  may  remind  us 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  brought 
over  a  slip  from  which  so  many  others 
have  sprung.  The  cherry  we  owe  to 
the  Roman  general  Lucullus,  who  in* 
traduced  it  into  Europe,  whence  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  imported  it  into  Ireland. 
The  yew  may  speak  to  us  of  the  famous 
bows,  on  which,  in  former  times,  our 
military  greatness  rested,  as  the  ash  tree 
may  of  our  ancient  spears  ;  or,  turning 
from  military  to  literary  associations, 
the  beech  tree,  the  German  Buche^ 
contains  the  key  to  the  origin  of  our 
word  hook,  for  the  Buchsiabe,  or  letter, 
was  originally  a  strip  of  the  bMch  bark, 
on  which  the  Germans  of  old  cut  signs 
to  represent  words,  for  the  better  re¬ 
membrance  of  events. 

So,  on  the  whole,  the  conclusion  must 


be  in  favor  of  the  advantages  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  disadvantages  we  have 
derived  from  the  denizens  of  the  forest. 
The  summing-up  must  be  in  their  favor. 
It  is  of  course  conceivable  that  it  might 
have  happened  everywhere,  as  it  has  in 
the  Russian  steppes,  that  in  the  vege¬ 
table  struggle  for  existence,  grasses 
which  grow  to  thirty  or  forty  feet  might 
have  finally  triumphed  over  every  form 
of  tree  development.  How  great  might 
then  have  been  the  difference  in  the 
mental  history  of  mankind  !  We  might 
have  been  spared  that  frightful  belief  in 
an  ubiquitous  personified  malevolence 
which  so  tortured  our  ancestors  and  still 
tortures  too  many  of  our  contempo¬ 
raries  ;  but  against  this  gain,  incalculable 
it  may  be,  we  should  have  to  set  so 
many  losses,  that  no  other  conclusion 
would  seem  really  tenable  than  that  the 
victory  of  the  trees  over  the  grasses  has 
been  to  the  greater  benefit  of  humanity. 
— Gentleman  s  Magazine. 
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The  power  of  using  words  to  paint 
a  picture — the  power  of  setting  a  scene, 
distinct  as  life,  before  the  reader's  eye 
— this  is  a  gift  which  varies  greatly,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  mind  in  which  it  springs. 
It  is  curious  to  consider  the  works  of 
the  great  English  |>oet-painters  from  this 
point  of  view.  Infinite  ate  their  points 
of  difference,  in  style,  subject,  and 
effect.  From  one  we  have  a  scene  in 
black  and  white  ;  from  another,  a  land¬ 
scape  dipped  in  all  the  color}  of  the 
sunset ;  from  a  third,  perhaps  a  cunning 
sketch,  called  into  ^ing  almost  by  a 
touch,  yet  sharp  as  life  itself,  we  know 
not  how.  And  the  last  of  these  are  not 
the  least  delightful.  Elaborate  descrip¬ 
tive  pictures,  even  when  by  master 
hands,  are  apt  to  lack  effect.  But  there 
is  often  a  peculiar  charm  about  some 
little  study,  of  no  more  substance  than 
those  with  which  Jane  Eyre  was  wont  to 
fill  the  pages  of  her  sketch-book  ;  “  A 
glimpse  of  sea  between  two  rocks  ;  the 
rising  moon,  and  a  ship  crossing  its 
disk  ;  a  group  of  reeds  and  water-flags, 
and  a  naiad's  head,  crowned  with  lotus- 
flowers,  rising  out  of  them  ;  an  elf,  sit¬ 


ting  in  a  hedge-sparrow’s  nest,  under  a 
wreath  of  hawthorn-bloom.” 

In  the  following  paper  we  are  going 
to  glance  at  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  certain  poet-painters.  We  shall  be 
able,  also,  as  we  proceed,  to  note  some 
of  the  points  in  which  a  painted  picture 
differs  from  a  picture  drawn  in  words. 

We  will  begin  with  Wordsworth. 

Wordsworth,  it  is  true,  was  not  a 
poet-painter  first  of  all.  His  peculiar 
power  was  of  another  kind.  He  loved 
with  an  immortal  love  the  woods,  the 
lakes,  the  mountains,  and  the  starry 
heavens  ;  but  not  alone  for  their  external 
beauty  ;  it  was  the  mysterious  life  of 
things,  the  spirit  that  may  be  felt,  but  is 
not  seen,  that  woke  his  inmost  passion. 
His  heart  was  haunted  by  the  sounding 
cataract ;  his  soul  receiv^  into  herself, 
in  still  communion, 

**  The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky. 

The  sleep  that  is  anong  the  lonely  hills.” 

Nevertheless,  although  he  was  the  poet 
of  sensations  rather  than  of  pictures, 
Wordsworth  comes  among  the  poet- 
painters,  and  very  notably.  Not  by  his 
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long  descriptions ;  these,  as  a  rule, 
though  deep  in  feeling,  impress  no  vivid 
image  on  the  mind.  But  scattered  up 
and  down  his  works  are  passages,  of 
few  lines  in  length,  which  fill  the  eye  at 
once  with  an  abiding  picture.  Such, 
for  example,  is  this  little  sketch,  taken 
on  a  bright  and  sunny  rooming,  after  a 
night  of  rain  and  roaring  wind  : 

'*  On  the  moors 
The  hare  is  running  races  in  her  mirth. 

And  with  her  feet  she  from  the  plashy  earth 
Raises  a  mist ;  that,  glittering  in  the  sun. 

Runs  with  her  all  the  way,  wherever  she  doth 
run.” 

The  running  hare — the  little  cloud  of 
shining  mist — start  up  before  the  eye  as 
if  it  saw  them.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  scene  is  one  of  light  and  shade  ; 
brilliant,  but  not  needing  color.  It  is  in 
such  that  we  have  Wordsworth  at  his 
best.  He  had  graphic  power  in  plenty, 
but  no  sense  of  color.  It  would  be  im* 
possible  to  find  in  all  his  works  a  picture 
in  pure  color,  such  as  are  to  be  found 
in  multitudes  in  the  works  of  Shelley, 
and  Keats,  and  Tennyson.  The  fact 
is,  Wordsworth  had  no  love  of  color  for 
itself ;  and  this  in  so  profound  a  lover 
of  nature  is  very  curious.  Yellow,  in¬ 
deed,  he  uses  frequently  ;  but  his  love 
of  yellow  (saffron,  gold  and  orange)  is 
probably  owing  mainly  to  its  brightness. 
His  delight  in  his  one  color — or  rather 
lustre — is  quite  remarkable.  Crimson 
and  scarlet  and  purple — the  passion  of 
great  colorists— he  scarcely  uses  ;  his 
very  sunsets  are  without  them.  But 
gleams  of  shining  yellow  rarely  miss  his 
eye.  Never  has  there  been  so  great  a 
poet  of  the  twilight ;  and  constantly  in 
scenes  of  twilight  he  finds  his  favorite 
effect.  He  sees,  at  one  time,  half  a 
village  shining,  arrayed  in  golden  light, 
while  the  other  half  is  veiled  in  shadow, 
and  from  among  the  darkened  roofs  the 
tall  spire  seems  to  mount  like  fire  ;  at 
another  time,  he  sees  the  ranging  herds, 
clear  in  the  liquid  light,  stand  out  along 
the  mountain  side  : 

"  And  glittering  antlers  are  descried, 

And  gilded  flocks  appear.” 

Glittering  antlers,  gilded  flocks — such 
are  the  high  lights  with  which  he  loves 
to  fill  his  pictures.  No  one  who  has 
studied  Wordsworth  will  consider  it  at 
all  an  extravagant  conjecture,  that  what 


first  attracted  him  in  Matthew’s  epitaph 
was  the  fact  that  its  letters  glittered,  and 
were  of  gold.  His  chosen  flowers  were 
yellow — and  not  "  the  golden  host  of 
daffodils”  alone.  When  he  is  leaving 
home — his  ”  little  nook  of  mountain- 
ground  ” — it  is  on  two  yellow  dowers 
that  his  last  glance  lingers  : 

”  Tboa,  like  the  morning  in  thy  saffron  coat, 

Bright  gowan,  and  marsh-maiigold,  fare¬ 
well  !” 

And  again,  in  the  same  poem  ; 

“  Here,  thronged  with  primroses,  the  steep 
rock's  breast 

Glittered  at  evening  like  a  starry  sky.” 

Perhaps  the  primrose  was  Words¬ 
worth’s  best-beloved  of  dowers  ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  ever  loved 
it  better  than  when,  as  in  this  exquisitelv 
beautiful  scene  of  evening,  the  dusk  had 
robbed  it  even  of  its  own  faint  tinge, 
and  left  it  blanched  and  shining. 

In  scenes  in  which  no  color  is  requir¬ 
ed  Wordsworth  often  has  effects  of  fault¬ 
less  beauty.  As  a  characteristic  ex¬ 
ample  we  may  take  the  little  study  in 
the  last  book  of  the  ”  Excursion”  : 

“  In  a  deep  pool  we  saw 
A  twofold  image  ;  on  a  grassy  bank 
A  snow-white  ram,  and  in  the  crystal  flood 
Another  and  the  same  !  Most  beautiful  t — 

On  the  green  turf,  with  his  imperial  front 
Shaggy  and  bold,  and  wreathed  horns  superb. 
The  breathing  creature  stood  ;  as  beautiful 
Beneath  him  showed  his  shadowy  counterpart. 
Each  bad  his  glowing  mountains,  each  his  sky. 
And  each  seemed  centre  of  hit  own  fair 
world.”  * 

Shelley's  Style  is  the  reverse  of  Words¬ 
worth’s.  It  is  a  style  of  glowing  color, 
but  not  often  boldly  graphic.  Some¬ 
times,  indeed,  Shelley  not  only  colors, 
but  draws  also,  like  a  master ;  as  in  the 
noble  picture  of  the  Hours,  in  the 
’’  Prometheus” — the  wild-eyed  chari¬ 
oteers,  with  bright  hair  streaming,  lean¬ 
ing  forward  in  their  cars  to  lash  their 
rainbow  •  winged  and  flying  steeds. 


*  The  question  naturally  suggests  itself — was 
Wordsworth  color-blind,  at  least  in  some  de¬ 
gree  ?  He  was  certainly  sensitive  to  yellow 
chiefly  ;  next,  perhaps,  to  blue  ;  least  of  alt,  to 
crimson  ;  and  this  is,  we  believe,  the  normal 
condition  of  the  color-blind.  The  question  is 
an  interesting  one  ;  but  it  is  really  one  for  ex¬ 
perts,  and  to  such  we  must  be  content  to  leave 
it. 
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Sometimes,  also,  he  has  a  little  passing 
piece  of  imagery  such  as  this  : 

"  Two  si8ter<anteIopes, 
By  one  fair  dam,  snow-white  and  swift  as  wind. 
Nursed  among  lilies  near  a  brimming  stream — ” 

A  little  picture,  half  painted,  half  sug¬ 
gested,  of  an  indescribable  witchery  of 
effect.  As  a  rule,  however,  Shelley  cares 
far  less  for  dehnite  imagery  than  for 
effects  of  light  and  color  ;  effects  vary¬ 
ing  through  all  the  scale,  from  scenes  of 
vast  dim  tracts  “  robed  in  the  lustrous 
gloom  of  leaden-colored  even'* — from 
wild  waves  lighted  awfully 

“  Bv  the  last  glare  of  day’s  red  agony. 

Which  from  a  rent  among  the  fiery  clouds 
Bums  far  along  the  tempest-wrinkled 
deep” — 

down  to  the  light-dissolving  star-show¬ 
ers  of  soft-breaking  seas,  or  the  green 
and  golden  fire  of  glowworms  gleaming 
at  twilight  from  the  bells  of  lilies. 

But  what  chiefly  separates  Shelley’s 
pictures  from  those  of  other  poets,  is  his 
amazingly  fine  sense  of  tenderness  of 
color.  There  is  nothing  equal  to  his 
work  in  this  respect  ;  nothing  that  glows 
like  it,  yet  is  so  delicate.  Some  of  his 
effects  stand  quite  apart — alone  in  an 
unearthly  beauty.  Take  the  description 
of  the  mystic  shell  which  Proteus  gave 
to  Asia  : 

“  See  the  pale  azure  fading  into  silver, 

Lining  it  with  a  soft  yet  glowing  light ; 

Looks  it  not  like  lulled  music  sleeping 
there  ?” 

The  secret  of  this  sort  of  coloring,  so 
rich,  yet  so  ethereal,  belongs  to  Shelley 
only,  among  poet-painters. 

We  will  take  one  more  of  Shelley’s 
pictures  ;  this  time,  a  scene  of  sunrise. 
It  will  serve  not  only  as  an  example  of 
his  style,  but  as  an  illustration  of  one  of 
the  points  in  which  a  poet’ s  picture  may 
differ  from  a  painter’s. 

“  The  point  of  one  white  star  is  quivering  still 
Deep  in  the  orange  light  of  widening  morn 
Beyond  the  purple  mountains :  through  a 
chasm 

Of  wind-divided  mist  the  darker  lake 
Refiects  it.  Now  it  wanes  ;  it  gleams  again. 
As  the  waves  fade,  and  as  the  burning 
threads 

Of  woven  cloud  unravel  in  pale  air. 

’Tis  lost !  and  through  yon  peaks  of  cloud¬ 
like  snow 

The  roseate  sunlight  quivers.” 

Now  if  we  consider  this  picture  for  a 
moment,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  one 


which  it  is^beyond  the  power  of  a 
painter  to  represent.  A  painter,  strictly 
speaking,  cannot  paint  a  sunrise  ;  he 
can  paint  a  single,  momentary  aspect  of 
it,  and  no  more.  But  a  poet  can  depict 
it  wholly  ;  he  can  follow  the  rise,  the 
progress,  and  the  fulness  of  the  imagery. 

A  painter,  in  this  instance,  could  depict 
the  glittering  planet,  and  the  orange 
sky,  the  purple  mountains,  the  mist,  the 
dark  lake,  the  reflected  star  ;  but  he 
could  do  no  more.  His  sunrise  has  no 
changes  ;  it  is  fixed  forever.  His  mist 
can  never  drift  and  part ;  his  lake  can 
never  shine  and  fade  ;  his  glittering  star 
can  never  wane,  nor  gleam  again,  nor 
die  at  last  among  the  snowy  peaks  that 
redden  with  the  morning. 

This,  then,  is  the  distinction.  A 
poet's  picture  can  present  a  scene  com¬ 
plete  ;  a  painter’s  can  present  a  single 
aspect  of  it  only.  We  will  take  another 
illustration.  Here  are  the  last  lines  of 
Keats’  Sonnet  "  On  a  Picture  of  Lean- 
der”  : 

“  ’Tis  young  Leander  toiling  to  his  death  .  .  . 

O  horrid  dream  !  See  how  his  body  dips 

Dead-heavy  ;  arms  and  shoulders  gleam 
awhile  ; 

He’s  gone ;  up-bubbles  all  his  amorous 
breath  !” 

It  is  clear  that  the  picture  on  which 
these  lines  are  written  could  have  had 
no  real  existence  ;  it  is  a  picture  of  the 
mind — a  poet's  picture.  The  dipping 
body  and  the  gleaming  shoulders  might, 
indeed,  be  painted  ;  but  not  on  the  same 
canvas  as  the  vacant  waters  and  the 
bubbling  breath. 

We  will  here  note  another  point  in 
which  a  pmet’s  picture  may  exceed  the 
limit  of  a  painter’s.  Painting  has  no 
power,  as  language  has,  of  suggesting 
the  effect  of  scents  and  sounds  ;  it  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  eye  only.  But  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  scene  of  nature  on  the  mind  is 
often  far  less  owing  to  the  sense  of  sight 
than  to  the  breath  of  some  faint  perfume 
in  the  air,  or  to  the  presence,  rather  felt 
than  heard,  of  some  soft  murmuring 
sound.  A  painted  picture  cannot  ren¬ 
der  these.  It  cannot  render,  in  a  scene 
of  Autumn,  "  The  moist  rich  smell  of 
the  rotting  leaves  a  line  which  seems 
to  breathe  across  the  mind  a  sense  of 
the  dank  days  and  dying  flowers.  It 
cannot  represent,  in  such  a  picture  as 
that  of  Peona  watching  Endymion’s 
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sleep  in  the  mid-forest,  the  impression 
of  loneliness  and  silence  which  is  given 
by  the  words  : 

“ — a  whispering  blade 
Of  grass,  a  wailful  gnat,  or  a  bee  bustling 
Down  in  the  blue-bells,  or  a  wren  light-rustling 
Among  sere  leaves  and  twigs,  might  all  be 
heard.” 

A  painter  could  present  the  imageries 
of  this  scene  ;  but  not  those  stilly  forest- 
sounds  which  make  the  spirit  of  it. 

Keats  must,  on  the  whole,  we  think, 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  poet-painters. 
He  had,  in  unapproached  degree,  the 
two  essential  gifts  of  a  great  artist — the 
sense  of  beauty,  and  the  sense  of  color. 
He  is  the  greatest  colorist  in  literature. 
His  influence  has  been  so  great — the 
mere  reflection  of  his  style  has  so  steep¬ 
ed  in  color  the  work  of  later  p>oets — that 
we  are  apt  to  forget  that  in  this  point 
he  was  emphatically  the  master  of  them 
all.  Before  him,  there  was  nothing  of 
that  passionate  delight  in  color,  for  its 
own  sake — nothing  even  in  the  best  of 
Chaucer  or  of  Spenser— which  can  bear 
comparison  for  a  moment  with  such  a 
study,  for  example,  as  that  of  Lamia, 
the  witch-serpent  : 

“  She  was  a  gordian  shape  of  dazzling  hue. 
Vermilion-spotted,  golden,  green,  and  blue  ; 
Striped  like  a  zebra,  freckled  like  a  pard. 
Eyed  like  a  peacock,  and  all  crimson-barred.” 


light  of  his  own  brilliance  the  Titans  in 
the  den,  must  be  set  beside  the  dragon 
Geryon  wheeling  in  the  gorge,  or  Far- 
inata  lifting  his  proud  head  out  of  his 
tomb  of  fire.  To  match  the  pictures  of 
“  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes’*  we  must  come 
forward  to  ‘‘  CEnone”  and  “  The  Palace 
of  Art and  even  here  they  are  match¬ 
ed  only  in  distinctness — not  at  all  in 
charm.  The  surest  mark  of  a  born 
painter  is  the  tendency  to  shun  abstrac¬ 
tions  and  to  think  in  imageries  ;  and  of 
this  tendency  perhaps  no  poet  ever  really 
had  so  great  a  share  as  Keats.  To  a 
mind  in  which  this  tendency  is  strong, 
it  is  not  enough  to  tell  us,  for  example, 
that  a  night  is  "  bitter  chill  ” — chillness 
is  an  abstract  notion  ;  it  must  have  form 
and  substance  ;  it  must  proceed  to  set 
before  our  eyes  a  series  of  vivid  little 
frosty  scenes : 

“  The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold  ; 

The  hare  limped  trembling  through  the 
frozen  grass ; 

And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold." 

Scott  was  a  poet  of  great  graphic 
power.  Let  us  try  a  piece  of  his  de¬ 
scription  against  a  piece,  as  nearlv  like 
it  as  possible,  of  the  work  of  Keats. 
Here,  first,  is  Scott  : 

“  The  corbels  were  carved  grotesque  and 
grim.” 


This  is  the  style  of  “  fine  excess,” 
the  art  of  ”  loading  every  rift  with  ore.” 
No  poems  in  the  language  are  so  rich 
in  colored  imageries  as  ”  Lamia,” 
”  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,”  and  ”  Hy¬ 
perion.”  Keats,  like  all  great  colorists, 
loved  crimson  in  his  soul.  It  would  not 
have  been  possible  to  him,  as  it  was  to 
Chaucer  and  to  Wordsworth,  to  glut  his 
passion  on  a  daisy,  rather  than  on  ”  the 
wealth  of  globed  peonies.”  He  loved 
the  lustrous  bubbling  of  red  wine — the 
glowing  of  the  tiger-moth’s  deep-dam¬ 
asked  wings — the  blood-red  scutcheon 
blazoned  in  the  panes.  Imageries  of 
crimson  stand  along  his  works  like  col¬ 
ored  lamps  in  the  treasury  of  a  king. 

Exuberance  of  color  was  the  gift  of 
Keats  to  poetry.  But  in  graphic  power, 
besides,  he  was  so  great  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  his  equal.  To  match  the 
pictures  of  “  Hyperion”  we  must  turn 
to  the  “Inferno;”  Hyperion  glowing 
on  his  craggy  ledge,  regarding  by  the 


And  here  is  Keats  : 

"  The  carved  angels,  ever  eager-eyed. 

Stared,  where  upon  their  heads  the  cornice 
rests. 

With  hair  blown  back  and  wings  put  cross¬ 
wise  on  their  breasts.” 

”  Grotesque  and  grim”  conveys  a 
general  impression,  but  no  image  ;  the 
reader  is  left  to  work  out  for  himself 
the  details  of  the  piece  of  carving  on 
the  corbels.  Keats  sets  the  image  itself 
before  us,  and  we  have  only  to  regard 
it. 

The  work  of  Keats — the  transfiguring 
influence  of  his  example  on  the  world  of 
poetry — is  a  subject  which  could  not  be 
adequately  treated  in  less  than  the  limits 
of  a  volume.  Here,  we  are  attempting 
no  more  than  just  to  glance  at  the  most 
marked  characteristics  of  his  style.  To 
do  this  briefly,  coldly,  as  the  case  re¬ 
quires,  is  very  difficult.  For  there  are 
certain  readers,  among  whom  we  rank 
ourselves,  who,  in  comparison  with  the 
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poetry  of  form  and  color,  care  little  for 
the  poetry  of  passion,  and  nothing  for 
the  poetry  of  thought ;  and  to  such 
readers  Keats  must  always  be  the  great¬ 
est  poet,  and  “  Hyperion”  the  greatest 
poem,  in  the  world. 

Tennyson  holds  the  highest  place 
among  the  disciples  of  Keats.  In 
graphic  power  he  is  equal  with  his  mas¬ 
ter  ;  in  faculty  of  color,  not  his  equal, 
yet  not  much  below  him.  But  he  is 
nothing  like  so  great  a  poet.  Not  only 
have  his  pictures  no  pretence  to  match 
the  mighty  scale  of  the  Hyperions  and 
Infernos ;  they  want  also  the  deep 
poetic  charm  in  which  the  finest  work  of 
Keats  is  “  rich  to  intoxication.”  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  Sleeping  Beauty,  for  example, 
is  as  vivid,  as  a  picture,  as  the  sleeping 
Adonis  of  Keats ;  but  the  Princess 
sleeps  beneath  ”  a  silk  star-broidered 
coverlid  ” — Adonis  under  a  coverlid 

*'  Gold-tinted  like  the  peach. 

Or  ripe  October's  faded  marigolds.” 

The  difference  in  the  painting  of  these 
two  coverlids  very  fairly  marks  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  gift  of  Tennyson 
and  the  gift  of  Keats  ;  a  difference  not 
of  drawing,  nor  of  brilliance,  but  of 
glamour — of  poetic  charm.  Whether  it 
is  a  difference  capable  of  analysis,  or  of 
logical  expression,  we  need  not  care.  It 
is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  it  can 
be  felt. 

Tennyson's  workmanship,  besides, 
even  at  its  best,  is  seldom  quite  free 
from  the  marks  of  labor.  He  achieves 
only  by  great  care  and  pains  what  Keats 
achieves  by  instinct  and  at  once.  Vivid¬ 
ness  of  drawing,*  variety  of  subject — 
these,  we  think,  are  the  two  points  in 
which  Tennyson  is  unexcelled.  In 
range,  indeed,  he  has  no  rival.  He  is 
the  only  poet  who  can  depict,  with 
equal  case,  all  things  in  nature,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.  He  can  set 
before  us  Venus,  as  she  stood  on  Ida, 
her  light  foot  shining  rosy-white  among 
the  violets,  the  glowing  sunlights  float¬ 
ing  on  her  rounded  form  between  the 
shadows  of  the  vine-branches,  her  rosy, 
slender  fingers  drawing  back 

”  From  her  warm  brows  and  bosom,  her  deep 
hair  — 

Ambrosial,  golden  round  her  lucid  throat 

And  shoulder.” 


Or  he  can  work  out  such  a  study  as  : 

“  — a  pasty,  costly-made. 

Where  quail  and  pigeon,  lark  and  leveret  lay. 
Like  fossils  of  the  rock,  with  golden  yolks 
Imbedded  and  injellied.” 

It  is  not  every  poet — certainly  it  is 
neither  Wordsworth,  Keats,  nor  Shelley 
— who  can  sit  down  to  paint,  with  equal 
felicity,  and  seemingly  with  equal  gusto, 
the  Goddess  of  I.ove,  and  a  game-pie. 

Such  a  study  makes  us  marvel  at  the 
workmanship  ;  but  such  is  not  the  kind 
on  which  we  love  to  dwell.  And  Tenny¬ 
son’s  best  pictures  ought  not,  in  truth, 
to  be  compared  with  those  of  any  other 
poet.  Their  excellence  is  not  of  the 
same  kind.  Yet  what  a  gallery  is  his  ! 
— how  many  and  how  beautiful  its 
scenes  ! — and  how  familiarly  we  know 
them.  There  is  the  lonely  garden  on 
which  Mariana  looked  out  from  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  moated  grange,  the  flower¬ 
pots  black  with  moss,  the  peaches  fall¬ 
ing  from  their  rusty  nails,  the  black 
sluice  choked  with  water-weed,  the  soli¬ 
tary  poplar,  shaking  its  melancholy 
leaves.  There  is  the  vale  of  Ida,  the 
vine-roofed,  crocus-paven  bower,  where 
Paris  is  giving  the  apple  to  Venus,  and 
CEnone  is  peeping  from  her  cave  behind 
the  whispering  pine.  There  are  the 
arras  of  the  Ptilace  of  Art,  inwrought 
with  scenes  like  life  :  St.  Cecilia  sleep¬ 
ing  near  her  organ— Ganymede  flying  up 
to  heaven  among  the  eagle's  feathers — 
Europa,  in  her  floating  mantle,  carried 
by  the  bull — King  Arthur  lying  wounded 
in  Avilion,  among  the  weeping  queens. 
There  is  Sir  Bedivere,  flinging  the 
sparkling  sword  into  the  enchanted  lake, 
and  Vivian  at  the  feet  of  Merlin,  and 
Elaine,  like  a  white  lily,  on  her  black, 
slow-gliding  barge.  And  there,  too,  is 
many  such  a  piece  of  painting,  as  the 
gorgeous  lines  which  call  up  before  the 
eye  the  scene  of  Camelot,  the  rich  dim 
city,  on  the  day  of  the  departure  of  the 
knights :  the  pageant  passing  in  the 
streets,  the  tottering  roofs  alive  with 
gazers,  the  men  and  boys  astride  of  the 
carved  swans  and  griffins,  crying  God¬ 
speed  at  every  corner,  the  grotesque 
dragons  clinging  to  the  walls  and  bear¬ 
ing  on  their  backs  the  long  rich  galleries, 
the  lines  of  lovely  ladies,  gazing,  weep¬ 
ing.  showering  down  an  endless  rain  of 
flowers. 
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Wc  must  turn  away.  But  the  en-  there,  and  to  muse  among  the  visionary 
chanted  palace  of  thought  in  which  we  galleries  which  the  poet-painters  have 
have  been  lingering,  is  exhaustless  in  made  glorious  with  the  pictures  of  their 
delights;  and  often,  when  “the  world  dreams. — Temple  Bar. 
is  too  much  with  us,"  it  is  good  to  enter 
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The  eighteenth  century  is  the  butt  of 
the  nineteenth.  From  the  high  places 
of  their  culture  most  modern  critics  are 
in  the  habit  of  decrying  the  well-bred, 
the  rational,  the  prosaic  past.  They 
never  tire  of  pointing  out  to  our  flattered 
perceptions  how  void  was  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  of  anything  like  romance  in  thought, 
religion,  politics,  and  art.  They  dis¬ 
parage  it  by  a  most  unfair  comparison 
with  the  age  of  “Paradise  Lost”  and 
Fifth  Monarchy.  For  them  the  varying 
phases  of  Puritan  revolution  have  at¬ 
tractions,  but  after  1688  they  find  noth¬ 
ing  worthy  their  notice.  In  their  opin¬ 
ion  half-a-dozen  names  represent  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  those  are  names 
of  prose.  Butler  is  their  typical  religion¬ 
ist — typical  because  his  moderate  Epis- 
copalianism  is  an  affair  of  dry  logic  ; 
the  Pelhams,  sleepy  Whig  borough-own¬ 
ers,  are  their  politicians  ;  “  the  age  of 
the  Walpoles  and  the  Pelhams”  is  the 
phrase  of  the  history  books  ;  Pope,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Sir  Joshua,  sum  up  the  history 
of  English  literature  and  painting.  Of 
music  they  say  nothing,  and  advisedly, 
because  the  solitary  foreigner  who  cared 
to  compose  in  England  was  Handel,  and 
he  cannot  be  called  prosaic. 

In  passing  these  criticisms  your  aver¬ 
age  modern  is  probably  thinking  of  what 
Mark  Pattison  once  called  “  the  Age  of 
Reason  that  is,  the  period  of  Whig 
supremacy,  lasting  from  the  Revolution 
of  1688  down  to  the  year  1760,  when  a 
Tory  again  ascended  the  throne.  Of 
that  age  it  certainly  may  be  said  that  it 
did  not  revel  in  imagination.  Yet,  al¬ 
though  leaders  in  thought,  politics  and 
the  arts  were,  as  Mr.  Courthope  points 
out,  conservative  in  idea  and  classically 
correct  in  expression,  the  crowd  was 
coming  under  a  variety  of  new  influ¬ 
ences.  For  about  the  year  1730  Meth¬ 
odism  saw  the  light  at  Oxford,  a  city  of 
new  ideas.  During  the  fifties  the  elder 
Pitt  invented,  or  at  least  accentuated. 


our  notions  about  “  Britain"  and  “  Em¬ 
pire”  and  “  the  public.”  If  Cromwell 
was  the  first  Jingo,  the  great  Commoner 
was  assuredly  the  first  Tory  democrat. 
Some  years  earlier,  Horace  Walpole  re¬ 
vived  Gothic  architecture,  his  friend 
Garrick  rediscovered  Shakespearian  dra¬ 
ma,  and  Gray  and  Collins  began  that 
romantic  movement  in  literature  which 
has  not  ended  with  Tennyson,  Brown¬ 
ing,  and  Swinburne. 

But,  in  fact,  throughout  the  period  as 
a  whole  the  world  was  strongly  under 
the  influence  of  a  movement  which  had 
very  little  to  do  with  prosaic  moder¬ 
ation.  That  movement  or  tendency 
was  “  sentimentalism.” 

“  The  production,"  says  Mr.  Saints* 
bury,  “  was  one  of  the  social  triumphs 
of  literature."  It  was  an  instance  of 
literary  feeling  escaping  from  the  world 
of  books  into  that  of  everyday  existence, 
where  it  became  so  fashionable  as  to 
pass  from  an  affectation  into  something 
very  like  a  habit.  Like  pre-Raphaelit- 
ism  in  our  own  time,  it  came  clear  of 
the  merely  literary  and  artistic  world, 
but,  unlike  modern  aestheticism,  it  in¬ 
fluenced  society  far  more  widely  and 
deeply.  “  Sensibility  so  charming"  was 
at  one  time  in  every  one’s  mouth.  It 
was  right  to  evince  sensibility.  It  was 
the  proper  thing  to  look  upon  every  feel¬ 
ing  as  one  might  upon  a  newly-pinned 
insect  in  a  collector’s  case.  But,  un¬ 
like  the  insect,  the  feeling  was  to  be 
marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested. 
The  genuine  sentimentalist  lived  simply 
to  collect  and  feed  upon  impressions 
and  feelings.  Society,  especially  the 
fair  and  irrational  part  thereof,  was 
given  over  to  this  registering  process  for 
more  than  a  century.  Fielding’s  humor 
turned  it  to  ridicule,  Byronism  gave  it  a 
death-blow.  But  its  dying  struggles 
were  long  and  acute.  The  ultra-senti¬ 
mental  trick  of  style,  known  as  “  Laura 
Matilda,"  and  much  affected  by  the 
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novels  printed  in  a  certain  Minerva 
Press,  is  still  apparent  in  Bulwer  and 
Beaconsfield.  Lord  Macaulay  once 
wrote  a  little  skit,  which  he  called  “  The 
Tears  of  Sensibility,”  but  the  people  to 
whom  it  was  sent  took  it  in  sober  ear¬ 
nest  ! 

“  C' ftait  r enf^oufment”  says  a  French 
writer.  How  shall  the  word  be  render¬ 
ed  ?  Clumsily,  it  may  be  interpreted  to 
mean  “  a  state  of  fanciful  interest  in 
persons  and  things  which  is  rather  more 
serious  than  mere  caprice,  and  a  good 
deal  less  serious  than  genuine  enthusi¬ 
asm.”  Sensibility,  the  sentimental,  was 
not  of  the  nature  of  real  passion,  but  it 
was  more  than  sham.  It  was  a  stately 
game  with  rules,  etiquette,  and  a  jargon 
of  its  own,  and  for  individual  players  it 
oftener  than  not  verged  on  actuality. 

Sensibility  is  first  found  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  seventeenth  centurv.  The 
era  of  the  Grand  Monarque,”  which 
produced  so  many  graceful  shams — the 
long  wig,  the  high  red  heel  of  the  beau, 
the  fan  of  the  lady  of  quality,  the  taste 
for  old  china,  for  rare  gardening,  for 
Indian  patterns,  for  chocolate  and  epi¬ 
gram — produced  also  sensibility.  In 
the  interminable  novels  of  Madame  de 
la  Fayette  we  first  find  the  sighs,  flames, 
platonic  affections  and  conventional  ab¬ 
surdities  of  the  pricieuses  ridicules^  whom 
Moli^re  satirizes,  reducing  themselves 
into  literary  form.  ”  Zaide”  is  her 
great  book.  The  scene  is,  we  believe, 
oriental,  but  the  men  and  women  are  of 
the  most  approved  seventeenth-century 
French  type.  Here,  then,  is  one  of  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  novel  of 
sensibility.  Unlike  the  romantic  school, 
which  tries  to  cast  itself  heart  and  soul 
into  mediaevalism  ;  unlike  the  realistic 
school,  which  is  altogether  materialist 
and  of  the  present,  the  sentimentalist 
writers  never  for  a  moment  try  to  repro¬ 
duce  any  but  their  own  peculiar  form  of 
idealism.  The  same  jargon  and  the 
same  opinions  are  fitted  to  the  most  di¬ 
verse  scenes  and  epochs.  Madame  de 
la  Fayette  of  the  seventeenth  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  Riccobonis  and  Marivauxs 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Marivaudage 
became  the  nickname  for  sensibility, 
just  as  sensiblerie  came  to  designate  its 
quintessence  and  apotheosis  under  Na¬ 
poleon.  Marivaux  adorned  the  period 
of  the  Regency  dating  from  1715,  and 


it  is  to  him,  perhaps,  that  one  may  trace 
the  spread  of  literary  sensibility  beyond 
the  borders  of  Gaul.  His  two  novels, 
“  Marianne”  and  the  ”  Paysan  Par¬ 
venu,”  were  respectively  the  models, 
though  in  different  senses,  for  Richard¬ 
son’s  “  Pamela”  and  Fielding’s  ”  Joseph 
Andrews.”  In  the  ”  Paysan”  we  de¬ 
scend  the  social  ladder  ;  the  hero  is  a 
footman  of  sensibility.  The  thing  is 
becoming  democratic,  and  men  are  being 
prepared  for  the  liberalism  with  which 
the  century  ends.  Of  such  liberalism 
Madame  de  Genlis  is,  perhaps,  the  chief 
literary  exponent.  She  and  Benjamin 
Constant,  Napoleon’s  revolutionary  an¬ 
tagonist,  may  be  said  to  close  the  long 
roll  of  distinctively  sentimental  novel¬ 
ists. 

In  France  the  literature  of  sensibility 
is  never  too  much  in  earnest ;  hence  its 
longevity.  In  England,  Fielding  laughs 
it  down,  but  in  Germany  it  becomes  the 
grim  "  literature  of  suicide.”  In  Ma¬ 
dame  de  la  Fayette’s  novels  the  people 
are  always  dying,  but  you  have  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  they  will  get  up  and  walk 
away  directly  the  curtain  is  well  down. 
Not  so  in  the  case  of  German  Werther. 
Extravagant  as  we  may  think  Goethe’s 
budding  Lutheran  pastor,  who  commit¬ 
ted  suicide  because  he  couldn’t  marry  a 
noble's  daughter,  we  must  admit  that 
there  was  something  painfully  real  in  !him. 

So  much  for  the  mere  literary  history 
of  sentimentalism.  Its  influence  on  men 
and  things  is  far  more  hard  to  gauge. 
That  it  is  everywhere  is  evident.  You 
have  only  to  go  into  an  old  curiosity 
shop,  and  to  look  there  at  the  antique 
carved  furniture,  —  the  Chippendale, 
the  marquetry,  the  buhl — the  old  china, 
the  old  medals,  the  old  snuff-boxes  and 
musical  instruments,  the  old  miniatures, 
the  old  prints  (those  by  Bartolozzi  espe¬ 
cially),  and  you  will  see  the  spirit  of 
sentimentalism  as  it  influenced  the  art- 
people  who  worked  to  suit  a  fashionable 
taste.  In  Bartolozzi’s  engravings  and 
their  imitations  you  have  the  pictorial 
epitome  of  sentimentalism.  The  taper 
Ungers,  the  constrained  attitudes,  the 
improbable  classicism,  the  looks  of  lan- 
guishment  in  these  last-century  prints, 
and  withal  the  exceeding  lightness  of 
execution  and  half-sincerity  of  feeling, 
are  so  many  symbols  of  the  spirit  of  the 
thing. 
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Take,  too,  the  isolated  Savina's  of  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  worthies.  Take  Wolfe’s 
curious  little  recitation  and  speech 
before  the  victory  of  Quebec.  It  is 
said  of  him  that  he  recited  Gray’s 
“  Elegy”  all  the  while  the  boats  under 
his  command  were  making  with  muffled 
oars  to  the  riverside  where  he  and  many 
another  brave  Englishman  were  to  die. 
”  I  had  rather  be  the  author  of  that 
poem  than  take  Quebec.”  said  he,  clos¬ 
ing  the  quotation.  Which  of  her  Bri¬ 
tannic  Majesty's  officers  would  say  such 
things  now  ?  Take  any  of  Pitt’s  little 
reported  savings  ;  take  that  episode  in 
which  Edmund  Burke  brandished  a 
knife  before  the  not  too  astonished 
House  of  Commons.  Burke  was  a  mod¬ 
erate  Whig  ;  but  the  wildest  Home-ruler 
would  not  do  such  things  now. 

The  lives,  too,  of  historical  person¬ 
ages  ;  take  these.  Catharine  of  Russia, 
two  or  three  Popes,  the  petty  princes  of 
Germany,  Joseph  II.,  Louis  XVI., 
Marie  Antonette.  Robespierre  and 
friends.  Frederick  the  Great,  'he  typical 
king  of  the  century,  all  did  homage  to 
sensibility. 

Lastly,  there  are  the  great  authors 
whose  genius  and  individuality  keep 
them  from  being  numbered  among  the 
genuine  sentimentalists,  but  who  never¬ 
theless  could  escape  only  partially  from 
the  contagion.  Goethe  wrote  the  "  Sor¬ 
rows  of  Werther  Voltaire  was  senti¬ 
mental  in  life  if  not  in  authorship  ; 
Madame  de  Stael  was  rather  sensible 
than  sensible ;  Laurence  Sterne  and, 
later,  Miss  Austen,  both  introduced 
some  form  of  the  word  into  titles  of 
books,  and  are  really  to  a  vast  extent 
carried  away  by  its  influence.  And, 
finallv,  St.  Pierre  wrote  “  Paul  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,”  Napoleon’s  favorite  book.  This 

Tale  of  grief  and  gladness 
Told  by  sad  St.  Pierre  of  yore, 

That  in  front  of  France’s  madness 
Hangs  a  strange  seductive  sadness, 
Grown  pathetic  evermore. 

This  tale  is  too  full  of  real  passion  to  be 
.  a  work  of  mere  sensibility,  but  the  turn¬ 
ing-point  of  it  is  a  genuine  instance  of 
sensiblerie.  The  hero  and  heroine  are 
the  children,  the  one  of  a  peasant  woman, 
the  other  of  a  noble  lady,  whom  very 
unfortunate  circumstances  have  driven 
to  live  in  the  Isle  of  France.  The  two 
children  are  brought  up  together  in  a 


most  romantic  wav.  Finallv,  the  time 
comes  for  the  nobly  born  Virginia  to 
finish  her  up-bringing  at  the  house  of  a 
wicked  modish  aunt  in  Paris.  All  the 
allurements  of  Louis  XV.'s  court  only 
teach  her  an  exalted  sort  of  prudery. 
On  her  return  to  the  beloved  Paul,  and 
when  the  ship  is  in  sight  of  home,  a 
storm  springs  up.  A  sailor  swims  out 
to  save  Virginia,  and  Paul  is  watching 
on  shore  ;  but  she,  well  brought  up  to 
the  last,  refuses  to  take  off  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  her  raiment,  and  so  sinks  in  the 
attitude  of  praver,  while  the  distracted 
mariner  swims  back  alone.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  a  sign  of  St  Pierre’s  genius  that 
he  makes  this  bathos  the  peg  on  which 
to  hang  all  the  great  pathos  of  thebr'ok. 

But  perhaps  the  typical  instance  of 
sentimentality,  of  the  last  century  one 
had  almost  said,  is  Madame  de  Genlis. 
Brought  un  in  the  approved  Rousseauite 
fashion  by  parents  of  the  ancien  regime, 
the  father,  who  was  scientific,  coercing 
her  into  patting  toads  and  kissing  frogs 
in  order  to  eradicate  prejudice,  the 
mother  sending  her  to  church  dressed 
like  Cupid,  she  lived  to  be  the  mistress 
of  the  revolutionary  Duke  of  Orleans, 
as  well  as  the  most  serious,  the  most  ap¬ 
proved.  sentimental  instructress  of  lib¬ 
eral  and  well-born  French  children.  She 
lived  long  into  the  present  century,  but 
she  belonged  to  the  last.  Reading  Mrs. 
Opie’s  description  of  her  visit  to  her  in 
1830.  one  cannot  help  being  struck  by 
the  contrast  between  two  centuries ’of 
average  social  life — the  eighteenth  with 
its  love  of  wit,  conversation,  stateliness 
of  manner,  wildness  of  opinion,  artifici¬ 
ality  of  passion  ;  the  nineteeenth  with  its 
adoration  of  commonplace  and  common 
sense,  its  contempt  for  talk.or  affectation, 
or  doctrinaire  opinion  or  sentimentality, 
its  athletic  militaryisms,  its  British  mat¬ 
rons,  its  competitive  materialisms. 

We  of  the  present  generation  are 
under  no  influence  quite  like  that  of 
sentimentalism.  Ritualism,  or  goody- 
goody,  or  aestheticism,  or  the  spirit  of 
modem  science,  has  each  ^its  crowds  of 
votaries,  but  they  all  fall  short  of  an 
everyday  social  force.  Perhaps  the 
nearest  approach  to  this  is  muscular 
Christianity.  We  talk  and  think  of 
thews  and  sirtews  much  as  our  great¬ 
grandfathers  did  of  sentiment.  ”  What 
does  he  do  /”  now  means  “  what  form 
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of  muscular  exercise  does  he  take?" 
“  He  does  nothing"  means,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  young  Englishmen,  that  so- 
and-so  is  not  athletic.  The  other  sex — 
a  good  index  of  popular  movements  and 
prejudices  because  an  unreasoning  one 
— play  tennis  and  often  even  cricket 
where  their  mothers  did  embroidery- 
work.  Our  whole  training,  and  the 
ideals  it  puts  before  us,  combine  to 
make  us  hardy  artificers,  sinewy 
pioneers.  The  old-fashioned  liberal 
education,  which,  whatever  its  faults, 
was  essentially  gentlemanlike  and  hu¬ 
manizing,  is  rapidly  giving  way  before  a 
technical  schooling.  Printing,  chemis¬ 
try,  carpentering,  scientifically-taught 
batting,  bowling  and  swimming  are  part 
of  a  curriculum  which  was  once  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  one  word  “  grammar" — 
i.e.  Latin  verses  and  the  harmless  game 
of  marbles.  Cambridge  University 
gives  point  to  the  tendency  by  institut¬ 
ing  a  Civil  Engineering  Tripos  ! 


Of  course  one  ought  to  suppose  that 
all  this  care  for  the  material  side  of  ex¬ 
istence — for  the  body,  in  fact — is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  that  Englishmen  may  re¬ 
main  masters  of  that  extensive  archipel¬ 
ago,  that  oceanic  Venice,  the  British 
Empire.  But  it  is  curious  also  to  reflect 
that  this  same  Saxon  Empire  was  won 
for  us  some  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago  by  the  swords  and  tongues  of  officers 
and  civilians  who  wrote  verses,  danced 
gavottes,  dressed  with  the  wildest  fop¬ 
pery,  paid  stilted  compliments,  shed  the 
tear  of  sensibility  when  needful,  talked 
Johnsonese,  drank  more  wine  than  was 
good  for  them  (and  were  consequently 
never  "  in  training"),  took  only  horse 
exercise,  and  knew  positively  nothing 
about  cricket  and  football  save  that  they 
were  the  sports  of  villagers.  For  these 
same  officers  and  civilians  lived  during 
the  age  of  sentimentalism.  —  Cornhill 
Afagazifu. 
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Every  year,  at  Candlemas,  the  pro¬ 
vincial  poets  publish  in  Avignon  a  gay 
little  book  filled  up  to  the  brim  with 
beautiful  verses  and  pretty  stories. 
That  of  this  year  has  just  reached  me, 
and  I  find  in  it  a  delightful  little  tale 
that  I  am  going  to  try  and  transcribe 
for  you  by  abridging  it  a  little.  .  .  . 
Parisians,  hold  out  your  baskets.  It  is 
with  the  finest  provincial  meal-flour  that 
you  are  going  to  be  served  this  time. 

The  Abbot  Martin  was  Cur6  ...  of 
Cucugnan.  Excellent  as  bread,  sterling 
as  gold,  he  loved  his  Cucugnanards  with 
paternal  devotion  ;  for  him,  his  Cucug¬ 
nan  would  have  been  a  paradise  upon 
earth,  if  only  the  Cucugnanards  had 
given  him  a  little  more  satisfaction.  But, 
alas  !  spiders  spun  their  webs  in  his 
confessional,  and.  on  fair  Easterday, 
the  holy  wafers  lay  untouched  in  the 
pyx.  The  good  priest  was  heartbroken 
about  it,  and  was  always  asking  grace 
of  God  that  he  might  not  die  until  he 
had  led  back  to  the  fold  his  scattered 
flock. 

Now,  you  shall  hear  how  his  prayer 
*  From  the  French  of  A,  Daudet. 


was  heard.  One  Sunday,  after  the  gos¬ 
pel,  M.  Martin  ascended  the  pulpit. 

"  My  brethren,”  said  he,  ”  believe 
me  or  not,  as  you  will  :  the  other  night 
I  found  myself,  miserable  sinner  that  I 
am,  at  the  gate  of  paradise. 

”  I  knocked  :  St.  Peter  opened  to 
me. 

”  ‘  Aha  !  Is  it  you,  my  good  M. 
Martin  ?  ’  said  he  to  me.  ‘  What  good 
wind  blows  you  hither  ?  What  can  I  do 
for  you  ?  * 

”  ‘  Good  St.  Peter,  you  who  hold  the 
great  book  and  the  key,  could  you  tell  me, 
— if  I  am  not  too  curious, — how  many 
Cucugnanards  you  have  in  paradise  ?  ’ 

”  ‘  I  can  refuse  nothing  to  you,  M. 
Martin  ;  sit  down,  and  let  us  look  into 
the  matter  together.  ’ 

”  And  St.  Peter  took  up  his  great 
book,  opened  it,  and  put  on  his  spec¬ 
tacles. 

”  ‘  Let  us  see  :  Cucugnan.  did  you 
say  ?  Cu — Cu — Cucugnan.  Ah  !  here 
we  are.  Cucugnan.  .  .  .  Why,  my 
dear  M.  Martin,  the  page  is  a  perfect 
blank.  Not  a  soul  upon  it.  .  .  .  There 
are  no  more  Cucugnanards  here  than 
there  are  fish-bones  in  a  turkey-hen.’ 
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“  ‘  What  !  No  one  here  from  Cu- 
cugnan  ?  Not  one  ?  It  is  impossible  ! 
Look  again,  please.’ 

“  ‘  Not  one,  holy  sir.  Look  for  your¬ 
self,  if  you  think  I  am  joking.’ 

“  Woe  is  me  !  I  stamped  my  feet, 
and  with  clasped  hands  cried  for  pity. 

“  Then  said  St.  Peter  :  *  Really,  M. 
Martin,  you  must  not  distress  yourself 
in  this  fashion,  or  you  will  bring  on  a 
serious  fit  of  apoplexy.  After  all,  it  is 
not  your  fault.  Your  Cucugnanards,  do 
you  see,  are  surely  only  undergoing  a 
little  quarantine  in  purgatory.’ 

“  ‘  Ah  !  in  the  name  of  charity,  mighty 
St.  Peter  !  enable  me  at  least  to  see 
them,  to  see  and  to  console  them.’ 

“  ‘  Willingly,  my  friend  !  Stay. 
Whip  on  these  shoes  :  the  roads  are  not 
over  good.  .  .  .  There,  that  will  do 
nicely.  .  .  .  Now  walk  away,  walk 
away,  straight  before  you.  Do  you  see 
yonder,  down  there  at  the  turning  ? 
You  will  find  there  a  silver  door  stud¬ 
ded  all  over  with  black  crosses  ...  to 
the  right-hand  side.  .  .  .  You  will 
knock,  and  they  will  open  to  you.  .  .  . 
Ta-ta !  Take  care  of  yourself,  and 
keep  up  your  spirits.’ 

“  And  I  walked,  and  walked,  on  and 
on  !  What  a  hunt  it  was  !  I  feel  all 
goose-flesh  only  to  think  of  it.  A  little 
footpath  full  of  brambles,  blazing  car¬ 
buncles,  and  hissing  serpents  led  me  to 
the  silver  door. 

“  Tap  !  Tap  ! 

‘  Who  knocks  ?  ’  called  out  to  me  a 
hoarse  and  mournful  voice. 

“  ‘  The  Cur^  of  Cucugnan.’ 

‘“Of - ?’ 

“  ‘  Of  Cucugnan.' 

“  ‘  Ah  1  .  .  .  Come  in.’ 

“  I  entered.  A  grand  angel,  with 
wings  as  sombre  as  night,  dad  in  a  robe 
as  brilliant  as  day,  with  a  diamond  key 
hanging  from  his  girdle,  was  writing — 
scratch,  scratch — in  a  huge  book,  much 
larger  than  that  of  St.  Peter. 

“  ‘  Now,  then  ;  what  is  it  you  want  ? 
observed  the  angel. 

“  ‘  Beautiful  angel  of  God,  I  wish  to 
know — I  am  very  curious,  perhaps — if 
you  have  here  the  Cucugnanards  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  The - ?’ 

“  '  The  Cucugnanards — the  people  of 
Cucugnan  ;  because  it  is  1  who  am  their 
prior.’ 
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“  ‘  Ah  !  The  Abbot  Martin,  is  it 
not  ?  ’ 

“  '  At  your  service,  M.  Angel.’ 

“  ‘  You  said  Cucugnan,  didn’t  you  ?  ’ 
And  the  angel  opened  his  great  book  and 
ran  through  the  pages,  wetting  his  finger 
in  order  the  better  to  turn  over  the 
leaves. 

”  ‘  Cucugnan,’  said  he,  as  he  heaved 
a  deep  sigh.  ...  ‘  M.  Martin,  we  have 
in  purgatory  no  one  from  Cucugnan.’ 

“  ‘  Jesu  !  Marie  !  Joseph  !  no  one 
from  Cucugnan  in  purgatory  !  Oh, 
great  God  !  where  are  they  then  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Eh  !  holy  man,  why  they  are  in 
paradise  !  Where  the  deuce  else  would 
you  have  them  be  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  But  I  come  from  it — from  para¬ 
dise.’ 

“  ‘  You  come  from  it !  .  .  .  Well  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Well  !  They  are  not  there!  Ah, 
blessed  mother  of  angels  !  ’ 

“  ‘  What  would  you  have,  M.  Cur6  ? 
If  they  are  neither  in  paradise  nor  yet  in 
purgatory,  there  is  no  other  alternative 
— they  are  in ’ 

“  ‘  Holy  Cross  !  Jesu,  son  of  David  ! 
Woe  !  woe  !  woe  !  is  it  possible  !  Could 
it  be  a  falsehood  of  the  great  St.  Peter  ? 
Yet,  I  did  not  hear  the  cock  crow  ! 
Woe  is  me  !  how  could  I  go  to  paradise 
if  my  Cucugnanards  were  not  there 
too  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Listen  to  me,  my  poor  M.  Martin. 
Since  you  wish,  at  any  cost,  to  be  as¬ 
sured  of  all  this,  and  to  see  with  your 
own  eyes  how  the  matter  stands,  take 
this  footpath  and  run  along  it — if  you 
know  how  to  run.  You  will  find  to  the 
left  a  great  gateway.  There  they  will 
give  you  ail  information.  God  grant  it 
you  !  ’ 

“  And  the  angel  shut  the  door. 

“  It  was  a  long  footpath  all  paved 
with  red  embers.  I  staggered  as  if  I  was 
drunk  ;  at  each  step  I  stumbled  ;  1  was 
bathed  in  perspiration — every  hair  on 
my  body  had  its  separate  drop  of  sweat 
— and  I  panted  with  thirst.  But,  truly, 
thanks  to  the  sandals  which  the  good 
St.  Peter  had  lent  me,  1  did  not  burn 
my  feet. 

“  When  I  had  hobbled  along  some 
way,  I  saw  to  my  left  hand  a  door — no,  a 
gateway — an  enormous  gateway  yawning 
open,  like  the  mouth  of  a  vast  furnace. 
Oh  1  my  children,  what  a  sight !  There 
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no  one  asked  for  my  name  ;  there  there 
was  no  register.  It  is  in  batches,  and 
through  the  wide-open  door,  that  one 
enters  there,  my  brethren  ;  just  as  on 
Sunday  you  go  trooping  into  the  wine¬ 
shops. 

*  ‘  I  sweated  great  drops,  and  yet  I  was 
benumbed,  I  shivered.  My  hair  stood 
on  end.  1  smelt  the  burning  of  roast 
flesh,  something  like  the  smell  which 
spreads  about  in  our  Cucugnan  when 
Eloy,  the  blacksmith,  burns  the  hoof  of 
an  old  donkey  while  shoeing  him.  I  was 
stifled  in  this  stinking,  burning  atmos¬ 
phere  ;  I  heard  a  horrible  clamor — 
groanings,  yellings,  and  cursings. 

“  ‘  Well !  art  thou  coming  in,  or  art 
thou  not  ?  ’  said  a  horned  demon  to  me 
as  he  prodded  me  with  his  fork. 

“  ‘  I  ?  I  am  not  coming  in.  I  am  a 
friend  of  God  !  ’ 

“  ‘  Thou  a  friend  of  God  !  ... 

Thou  !  .  .  .  Scurvy  old  rascal  !  ... 

W’hat  art  thou  doing  here,  then  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  come — ah  !  do  not  speak  of  it  ; 
I  can  hardly  keep  myself  up — 1  come — 
from  far— humbly  to  ask  you — if — if  by 
any  chance — you  should  have  here — any 
one — any  one  from  Cucugnan  !  ’ 

“  ‘  Ah  !  fire  of  God  !  thou  art  play¬ 
ing  the  fool.  As  if  thou  didst  not  know 
that  all  Cucugnan  is  here  !  Stay,  ugly 
old  brute,  look  !  and  thou  wilt  see  how 
we  arrange  for  them  here,  thy  famous 
Cucugnanards  !  .  .  .’ 

And  I  saw,  in  the  midst  of  a  fright¬ 
ful  whirlwind  of  flame,  tall  Coq-Galine, 
— you  all  knew  him,  my  brethren, — 
Coq-Galine,  who  was  so  often  drunk, 
and  so  often  shook  his  fists  at  his  poor 
Clairon.  1  saw  Caterinet — that  little 
hussy — with  her  nose  in  the  air,  who 
slept  all  alone  in  the  bam.  Do  you  re¬ 
member  it  ?  But  let  us  pass  on  ;  I  have 
already  said  too  much  about  it.  1  saw 
Pascal  Doigt-de-Poix,  who  manufac¬ 
tured  his  oil  with  the  olives  belonging 
to  M.  Julien.  I  saw  Babet  the  gleaner, 
who,  while  gleaning,  in  order  the  more 
quickly  to  make  up  her  bundle,  helped 
herself  from  the  sheaves.  I  saw  Master 
Crapasi,  who  so  cleverly  oiled  the  wheel 
of  his  wheelbarrow  ;  and  Dauphine,  who 
sold  her  well-water  so  dear.  1  saw 
Tortillard,  who,  when  he  met  me  bear¬ 
ing  the  good  God,  went  on  his  way,  cap 
on  head  and  pipe  in  mouth — as  proud 


as  Lucifer — as  if  it  were  only  a  dog  he 
had  met  I  saw  Coulan  with  his  Zette, 
and  Jacques,  and  Pierre,  and  Toni. .  . 

Terrified,  white  with  fear,  the  congre¬ 
gation  groaned  as  they  pictured  to  them¬ 
selves,  in  wide-open  hell,  one  his  father, 
another  his  mother,  another  his  grand¬ 
mother,  his  sister — 

“  You  know  well,  my  brethren,"  con¬ 
tinued  the  good  Abbot  Martin — “  you 
know  well  that  this  cannot  last.  1  have 
charge  of  your  souls,  and  I  ttull,  1  will 
save  you  from  the  abyss  whither  you  are 
plunging  headlong.  To-morrow  1  shall 
set  myself  to  the  task,  no  later  than  to¬ 
morrow.  And  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
work  !  This  is  how  1  shall  arrange  mat¬ 
ters.  In  order  that  all  may  go  well,  all 
must  be  done  in  order.  We  will  proceed 
row  by  row,  as  they  do  when  they  dance 
at  Jonqui^res. 

‘‘  To-morrow,  Monday,  I  will  confess 
the  old  men  and  women.  That  will  be 
nothing. 

“  Tuesday,  the  children.  I  shall 
soon  have  finished. 

"  Wednesday,  the  bigger  boys  and 
girls.  That  may  be  a  long  business. 

“  Thursday,  the  men.  We  will  cut  it 
short. 

"  Friday,  the  women.  I  should  say 
‘  No  tales.’ 

”  Saturday,  the  miller  !  One  day  for 
him  all  alone  will  not  be  too  much. 

"  And  if  by  Sunday  we  have  finished 
we  shall  be  very  lucky. 

“  You  see,  my  children,  when  the 
corn  is  ripe  it  must  be  cut,  when  the 
wine  is  tapped  it  must  be  drunk.  There 
is  enough  of  dirty  linen  here  ;  it  must 
be  washed,  and  well  washed,  too. 

“  This  IS  the  grace  which  1  long  for 
you  alL  Amen.” 

What  was  said  was  done.  The  wash 
proceeded  forthwith. 

Since  that  memorable  Sunday,  the 
perfume  of  the  virtues  of  Cucugnan  has 
spread  for  ten  leagues  round  ;  and  the 
good  pastor,  M.  Martin,  happy  and  full 
of  cheerfulness,  dreamed  the  other  night 
that,  followed  by  his  entire  flock,  he 
climbed  in  resplendent  procession  the 
starry  path  up  to  the  heavens,  amid 
lighted  tapers,  and  clouds  of  incense 
which  enveloped  the  choristers  as  they 
sang  the  Te  Deum. — Temple  Bar. 
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It  is  my  object  in  the  present  paper 
to  consider  whether  the  interests  of  Eng¬ 
land  would  be  affected  by  the  fall  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  Let  me  in  the  first 
place  express  a  hope  that  I  may  not  be 
supposed  to  write  from  a  mere  “  philo- 
Turk"  standpoint.  I  trust  my  asser¬ 
tion  may  be  believed  that  I  am  above  all 
things  “  philO'English,”  and  that  in 
comparison  with  this  any  other  “  philo" 
propensities  which  may  possess  me  fall 
altogether  into  the  shade. 

The  question,  so  far  as  England  is 
concerned,  is  really  governed  by  the 
consideration  of  the  person  of  the  in¬ 
heritor  of  the  Turkish  estate.  It  may  be 
at  once  admitted  that  it  would  be  in¬ 
different  to  England  whether  a  Kaiser, 
or  a  Greek  King,  or  a  Bulgarian  King, 
or  a  President  of  a  Balkanic  Confedera¬ 
tion  were  to  rule  at  Constantinople  ;  the 
important  thing  is  that  it  should  not  be 
a  Russian  Czar.  "  The  Eastern  Ques¬ 
tion”  is  generally,  in  the  English  mind, 
confined  to  the  matter  of  ”  keeping  the 
Russians  out  of  Constantinople  and 
that  is,  indeed,  the  crux  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  But  our  attention  has  been  so 
long  and  so  exclusively  fixed  on  that  one 
point,  that  we  have  allowed  the  rationale 
of  its  importance  to  drop  out  of  sight. 
If  England  were  to  withdraw  all  opposi¬ 
tion  and  beg  Russia  to  walk  into  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  Russia  were  able  to  act 
on  the  invitation,  that  might  be  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  end,  but  only  an  early 
stage  of  the  beginning  of  an  end  by  all 
means  to  be  avoided. 

Any  other  alternative  than  that  of 
Russia  in  Constantinople,  or  of  the  Turk 
remaining  in  possession  of  his  own  prop¬ 
erty,  may  be  put  out  of  court,  so  far  as 
the  range  of  present  practical  politics  is 
concerned,  without  discussion.  It  is  a 
question  whether  Austria  has  the  goal 
of  Constantinople  in  view  at  all  ;  if  she 
has,  she  could  certainly  not  attain  it 
without  embarking  on  a  war  that  would 
endanger  her  very  existence,  and  the 
risk  of  which  she  certainly  will  not  run. 
Greece  is  wholly  unable  to  realize  the 
object  of  her  dreams ;  and  however 
great  may  be  our  respect  for  Bulgaria, 
its  warmest  friend  would  not  pronounce 
that  principality  capable  of  suddenly  de¬ 


veloping  into  a  great  empire.  As  for  a 
Balkanic  Confederation,  the  conception 
is  good,  and  would  indeed  be  splendid 
if  it  were  practicable.  But  while  Tur¬ 
key  exists,  it  cannot  be  realized  without 
her  assistance  and  the  exhibition  of  a 
great  deal  of  self-sacrifice  on  her  part, 
which  is  tantamount  to  saying  that,  while 
she  exists,  it  connot  be  realized  at  all. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  her  effacement  is 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  such  a 
project,  that  is  tantamount  to  saying 
that  it  cannot  be  realized  without  the 
assistance  of  a  great  Power,  say  Russia 
or  Austria  ;  in  which  case  it  is  not  hard 
to  perceive  that  the  Confederation  would 
scarcely  tend  to  the  ends  desired  by  its 
present  advocates. 

We  cannot  avoid  the  fact  that  if  the 
Turk  is  to  be  ousted,  it  is  the  Russian 
who  must  succeed  him.  I  do  not  think 
that  much  consideration  is  generally 
given  to  what  this  means.  When  once 
Russia  is  supposed  to  have  Constanti¬ 
nople  in  her  possession,  it  appears  to  be 
thought  that  the  uttermost  end  of  her 
ambition  will  be  satisfied.  This  idea 
must  either  proceed  from  a  lack  of 
geographical  and  historical  sequence,  or 
from  that  concentration  of  ideas  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  before  alluded  to.  Let  us 
suppose  for  an  instant  that  Russia  has 
taken  Constantinople.  She  cannot  as¬ 
sume  the  position  of  a  gigantic  Colossus 
of  Rhodes,  and,  keeping  one  foot  in 
Bessarabia  and  the  other  in  Constanti¬ 
nople,  leave  a  wide  space  of  independent 
and  hostile  territory  between.  She  must 
absorb  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  a  part  at 
least  of  Macedonia,  and  modern  Thrace. 
The  mouths  of  the  Danube  and  the 
whole  west  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  must 
be  in  her  hands.  And  there  she  could 
not  stop.  She  would,  on  the  one  hand, 
gradually  but  inevitably  extend  her  Eu¬ 
ropean  possessions  to  the  shore  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  ultimate  effect  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  such  an  extension  upon  Eu¬ 
rope  have  recently  been  ably  discussed 
in  the  Contemporary  Review,*  and  need 
not  therefore  be  dwelt  upon  here.  She 
could  not,  on  thq  other  hand,  hold  Con- 


*  Is  Constantinople  worth  fighting  for  ?” 
—  C^nttmporary  Review,  January,  1887. 
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stantinople  and  the  European  side  of  the 
Bosphorus,  and  leave  Scutari  and  the 
Asiatic  side  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign 
and  certainly  hostile  Power  ;  she  would 
not  be  safe  for  a  moment.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  Eagle  must  displace  the  Crescent 
from  the  Castles  of  Europe  and  Asia  at 
one  and  the  same  moment.  Then  where 
is  the  boundary-line  to  be  drawn  ?  And 
if  drawn,  how  long  would  it  be  respect¬ 
ed  ?  Presently  we  should  hear  the 
united  voice  of  one  hundred  millions 
protesting  against  the  injustice  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  Russians  of  the  Caucasus  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  Russians  of  the  Bos¬ 
phorus.  The  bordering  peoples  would 
be  calling  out  for  freedom  from  the 
Turkish  thraldom,  would  be  praying  for 
Russian  civilization.  The  Eastern  Ques¬ 
tion  would  not  have  been  solved.  It 
would  merely  have  shifted  its  ground 
from  the  extreme  East  of  Europe  to  the 
extreme  West  of  Asia.  And  if  Russia 
could  not  have  been  prevented  from 
gaining  her  ends  before,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  what  Power  could  prevent  her 
from  gaining  her  ends  then.  She  would 
rapidly  extend  from  both  sides  at  once, 
from  the  Caucasus  and  the  Bosphorus, 
until  she  had  joined  hands  across  the 
North  of  Asia  Minor,  and  then  at  last 
the  Black  Sea  would  be  really  a  Russian 
lake.  Soon  her  mighty  impulse  of  the 
hundred  millions  of  people  would  change 
its  direction  and  again  tend  Southward. 
Where  is  it  to  stop,  and  who  is  to  op¬ 
pose  it  ?  1  do  not  see  what  is  to  arrest 
its  progress  save  the  waves  of  a  sea  far 
away  to  the  South,  and  still  sunnier  than 
those  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  It  would 
be  arrested  only  by  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Some  possibly  may  say  that  these  ideas 
are  extravagant  and  fantastic — the  mere 
idle  fears  of  an  excited  imagination.  1 
would  ask  such  to  examine  carefully  the 
relative  positions  of  the  Russian  frontier 
in  Central  Asia  in  1863  and  1886.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  time,  something  like  720,000 
square  miles  were  added  to  Russian  ter¬ 
ritory  in  those  regions.  Anatolia,  Syria, 
and  Mesopotamia  measure  together 
about  730,000  square  miles.  What  has 
been  done  once  may  be  done  again. 
The  most  luitunl  objection  to  this  view 
is  that  there  are,  at  the  lowest  estimate, 
11,000,000  Mussulman  Turks  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  Mussulman  Turks  are  a 


hardy,  soldier-like  race,  difficult  to  extir¬ 
pate.  But  1  do  not  see  that  extirpation 
would  be  necessary.  Constantinople 
having  fallen  to  Russia,  Asia  Minor 
would  follow,  I  take  it,  by  a  process  of 
absorption  quite  as  much  as  by  actual 
conquest  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
Mussulman  race  should  not  be  as  easily 
assimilated  into  the  Russian  Empire,  as 
have  other  foreign  races  of  the  Trans- 
Caucasian  Provinces.  It  is  my  convic¬ 
tion  that,  as  province  after  province  of 
Asia  Minor  fell  into  Russian  hands, 
which  is  the  possibility  I  am  contemplat¬ 
ing,  the  Turkish  inhabitants  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  show  the  inherent  governable¬ 
ness  and '^resignation  natural  to  them, 
would  become  very  good  Russian  sub¬ 
jects,  and  would  finally  furnish  Russia 
with  a  magnificent  additional  fighting 
force,  the  Turks  being  notoriously  some 
of  the  best  fighting  material  in  the 
world. 

It  would  carry  me  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  que.s- 
tion  whether  the  preservation  of  the  Ind¬ 
ian  Empire  is  one  of  vital  interest  to 
us  or  not.  I  will  beg  to  be  allowed  to 
assume  that  it  is.  Further,  it  is  unnec¬ 
essary  to  consider  whether  Russia  has 
a  fixed  deliberate  intention  of  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  wrest  that  Empire  from  us. 
Ivooking  to  her  tendencies,  her  history, 
and  her  traditions,  we  may  fairly  as¬ 
sume  that,  with  or  without  fixed  inten¬ 
tion,  she  will  finally  bring  us  to  a  life- 
and-death  struggle  for  our  Indian  pos¬ 
sessions.  1  cannot  say  that  I  much 
believe  in  her  attacking  us  successfully 
from  the  North-West ;  she  would  be 
under  too  great  disadvantages.  She  will 
work  round  upon  us  from  the  West, 
along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.* 
If.  while  doing  this,  she  has  a  hostile 
Power  like  Turkey  at  her  rear,  we  have 
every  chance  of  defending  ourselves  suc¬ 
cessfully.  But  if  her  attack  upon  us 
comes  after  she  has  absorbed  Turkey  in 
Asia,  and  after  the  great  accession  of 
strength  which  such  absorption  would 
afford  her,  with  the  splendid  and  con¬ 
venient  base  of  operations  she  would 
thus  obtain,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  think 
of  what  the  result  of  that  struggle  might 

*  See  the  most  interesting;  remarks  on  this 
subject  in  “  Persia  and  the  Persians,”  by  S.  G. 
W.  Benjamin.  (Murray.) 
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be.  At  any  rate,  with  the  Suez  Canal, 
Egypt,  and  the  Mediterranean  threat¬ 
ened  on  the  one  hand,  and  India  and 
the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  other,  our  na¬ 
tional  expenditure  would  have  to  be 
enormously  increased  in  order  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  strength  of  our  Indian  de¬ 
fences,  of  our  Indian  and  home  army, 
and  of  our  Indian  and  Mediterranean 
fleets,  sufficiently  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  changed  conditions. 

But  surely,  it  will  be  said,  if  we  see 
this  continual  advance  to  the  South,  even 
after  Constantinople  has  been  taken, 
we  can  step  in  and  say,  “  Thus  far  and 
no  farther.'*  Possibly  we  could — al¬ 
though  to  enforce  obedience  to  our  in¬ 
junction  would  be  a  hundred  times  more 
dithcuU  then  than  now — but  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  sure  that  we  should  not.  If  with 
the  facts  plainly  before  us,  and  with  cir¬ 
cumstances  far  more  in  our  favor  than 
they  were  in  the  Crimean  war,  we  are 
sufficiently  purblind,  or  not  sufficiently 
courageous,  to  put  our  foot  down,  mak¬ 
ing  common  cause  with  those  equally  in¬ 
terested  with  ourselves,  at  once  ;  neither 
in  the  future,  when  the  brunt  of  the 
struggle  must  necessarily  fall  upon  us 
alone,  would  our  eyes  be  more  enlight¬ 
ened  nor  our  hearts  more  valorous. 
And  note  that  it  is  always  Constantinople 
that  is  the  key  of  the^hole  question. 
Although  Russia  might  absorb  gradually 
one  or  two  north-eastern  provinces  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  she  could  not  proceed  far 
unless  she  thoroughly  secured  her  right 
flank  ;  and  until  Constantinople  fell  into 
her  hands  such  security  could  not  exist. 

Thus,  clearly,  the  present  long  drawn- 
out  trouble  in  Bulgaria  has  a  deep  interest 
for  England  ;  not,  of  course,  that  the 
only  route  by  which  Russia  can  approach 
Constantinople  lies  through  Sophia. 
From  time  to  time  Englishmen  hear 
something  of  Russian  action  in  Armenia, 
some  little  disquietude  is  felt  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  it  soon  calms  down,  the  matter  is 
forgotten,  and  with  oblivion  and  blissful 
ignorance  come  reassurance  and  in¬ 
difference.  But  whether  remembered  or 
forgotten,  the  Russian  propaganda  in 
Armenia  never  stops.  A  powerful  tool 
is  ready  to  hand — the  Armenian  Church. 
Etchmiadzin,  near  Erivan,  the  seat  of 
the  Armenian  Catholicus  of  the.  Grego¬ 
rian  Church,  is  a  nursery  of  Russian 
propagandism. 

New  Sxaixs.— Vol.  XLVI.,  No.  a 


It  was  not  so  very  long  ago,  only  in 
1884,  that  a  most  significant  incident  oc¬ 
curred,  to  which  less  notice  was  attracted 
in  England  than  that  which  would  be 
paid  to  a  quarrel  between  a  churchwar¬ 
den  and  a  refractory  ritualistic  vicar  in 
a  country  parish.  The  Czaf,  it  will  be 
understood,  in  virtue  of  his  position  as 
head  of  the  Church  in  all  the  Russias, 
is  patron  of  Etchmiadzin.  The  “  Cath¬ 
olicus,”  a  certain  Monsignor  Kevork, 
having  died  (in  1882),  the  Church  set 
about  electing  another.  It  is  the  custom 
to  send  the  names  of  the  two  candidates 
who  obtain  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
to  the  Czar,  that  he  may  nominally  se¬ 
lect  which  of  them  is  to  reign  as  Cathol¬ 
icus.  Virtually  it  has  always  been  the 
custom  for  the  Czar  to  appoint  the  can¬ 
didate  who  heads  the  list.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion,  Monsignor  Nerses,  since  dead, 
was  elected  by  a  vast  majority  of  the 
Church  in  1883  ;  second  on  the  list 
came  Monsignor  Melchesedec,  now 
Archbishop  of  Smyrna  ;  third  in  order 
was  Monsignor  Magar,  a  Russian  sub¬ 
ject,  thoroughly  Russian  at  heart.  Mon¬ 
signor  Nerses,  who  was  in  very  ill-health, 
withdrew  his  name  on  that  account ;  and 
although  strongly  pressed  to  reconsider 
his  decision,  persisted  in  his  refusal  to 
accept  the  dignity  to  which  he  had  been 
elected.  A  second  election  was  ordered 
(in  1884),  but  under  conditions  which 
the  Turkish  Armenians  refused  to  rec¬ 
ognize.  The  Czar  ordered  the  election 
to  be  held,  in  spite  of  them,  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Armenians,  the  majority  of  whom 
voted  for  Monsignor  Melchesedec, 
Monsignor  Magar  obtaining  the  second 
place.  The  two  names  were  submitted 
to  the  Czar,  who,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  the  Church,  named  Monsignor  Magar 
to  fill  the  throne  of  the  Catholicus. 

Thus  a  double  irregularity  had  been 
committed.  In  the  first  place  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Armenian  Church  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  election  ;  in  the  second,  that 
priest  was  install^  by  the  Czar  who  had 
not  obtained  the  majority  of  votes.  A 
”  National  Assembly’*  was  speedily  con¬ 
vened  at  Constantinople,  and  anxious 
deliberations  were  held  as  to  the  best 
course  to  be  pursued.  The  wiser  heads 
recognized  that  it  was  hopeless  to  resist 
the  will  of  the  Czar ;  even  if  they  had 
wished  to  contest  his  action,  they  had 
not  the  means  of  doing  so.  Moreover, 
16 
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they  would  be  risking  a  schism  between  key.  If  Russia  is  definitely  thwarted  in 
the  Turkish  and  Russian  Gregorian  Bulgaria,  we  may  certainly  expect  troub- 
Armenians.  Thus,  after  long  and  ex-  les  calling  for  Russian  interference  in 
cited  discussions,  it  was  finally  agreed  the  north-east  of  Asia  Minor, 
to  register  a  decision  that  Monsignor  In  a  former  article*  I  stated  my  belief 
Magar  had  been  named  Catholicus  con-  that,  if  secure  in  Europe,  the  Turks 
trary  to  the  traditional  custom  of  the  would  be  able  to  render  a  good  account 
Church  ;  but  that,  seeing  that  this  was  of  the  Russians  in  Asia  Minor,  certainly 
the  first  occasion  on  which  such  a  depar-  if  they  have  the  sense  and  the  time  to 
ture  from  custom  had  occurred,  and  on  construct  railways,  probably  even  under 
the  condition  that  it  should  not  be  con-  existing  circumstances.  But,  for  the 
sidered  a  precedent,  the  Church  accept-  purposes  of  this  paper,  I  must  proceed 
ed  Monsignor  Magar  as  Catholicus,  in  u[}on  the  opposite  hypothesis,  and  sup- 
the  hope  that  he  would  repay  the  conh-  pose  them  beaten,  and  Russia  able  to 
dence  placed  in  him  by  steadily  uphold-  reach  Constantinople  by  an  extension 
ing  Armenian  interests,  and  acting  for  through  Asia  Minor.  The  ultimate  con- 
the  best  welfare  of  the  Armenian  nation,  sequences  would  be  the  same  as  if  that 
This  kind  of  semi-protest  was  forwarded  extension  had  taken  place  through  Eu- 
to  the  Czar.  Monsignor  Magar,  duly  rope.  The  great  claw  fixed  in  Bessa- 
installed  at  Etchmiadzin,  where  he  is  rabia  on  the  one  side  and  Constantinople 
now,  has  steadily  upheld  Armenian  in-  on  the  other,  would  gradually  close  on 
terests  by  working  heartily  for  Russia  all  the  territory  lying  between,  and  must 
ever  since.  In  fact,  many  Gregorian  drag  in  with  it  what  is  now  European 
Armenian  priests  are  simply  Russian  Turkey,  lying  between  the  Black  Sea 
agents.  and  the  Adriatic,  unless  a  coalition, 

'Z  And  the  ground  is  not  unfavorable  for  which  would  have  been  too  feeble-hearted 
the  sowing  of  Russian  seed — there  is  to  stop  it  before,  should  prove  brave  and 
young  Armenia.  A  sentiment  exists  strong  enough  to  paralyze  it  then.  But 
among  the  rising  generation  of  Turkish  even  in  that  case  the  wave  of  Russian 
Armenians,  sedulously  fostered  and  fan-  invasion  would  not  be  stopped  from 
ned  by  the  priests,  that,  under  Russian  sweeping  over  Asiatic  Turkey  to  meet 
government,  there  would  be  a  greater  the  sea-waves  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
field  open  to  their  aspirations,  greater  strategic  position  for  Russia  holding  the 
prosperity,  greater  careers.  There  are  Southern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  the 
some  striking  instances  of  Armenian  ad-  Bosphorus,  and  the  Dardanelles  would 
vancement  in  the  Russian  service,  be  enormously  strong.  The  heart  would 
Loris  Melikoff,  Lazareff,  and  Der  Hou-  be  cut  clean  out  of  the  Turkish  body  ; 
gasoff,  the  Generals,  are  Armenians  ;  so  death  woidd  be  certain, 
is  Davidoff,  the  Minister  of  Public  In-  Then  would  our  Indian  Empire  and 
struction  in  Russia.  Such  things  dazzle  the  Russian  Empire  be  brought  fairly 
the  eyes  of  the  young  men  ;  and,  al-  face  to  face.  The  Turk  being  dead,  we 
though  there  is  an  older  party,  which  re-  should  have  to  fight  alone  against  a 
minds  them  that,  once  incorporated  into  mighty  enemy  attacking  under  condi- 
Russia,  their  Armenian  nationality  will  tions  far  more  propitious  than  those 
be  lost  and  they  will  be  Russians,  per-  which  he  now  enjoys.  Should  we  be 
sonal  ambition  often  outweighs  the  sense  successful  ?  Hope  is  never  forbidden, 
of  nationality,  and  there  undoubtedly  But  at  least  it  is  certain  that  the  efforts 
exists  a  party  convinced  that  Russian  is  to  obtain  success  would  have  to  be  vastly 
to  be  preferred  to  Turkish  rule.  It  is  greater  and  more  painful  than  if  we  were 
this  party  that  every  now  and  again  now,  while  there  is  yet  time,  to  look 
raises  its  voice  in  clamor  for  reforms  in  matters  fairly  in  the  face,  accept  the  in- 
Armenia — a  voice  unconsciously,  jier-  evitable  at  once,  and  declare  (hat  we 
haps,  but  still  in  reality,  responding  to  would  resist  w'ith  all  our  force  further 
a  call  from  St.  Petersburg  ;  and  it  is  this  encroachments  upon  Turkey  ;  and  this 
party  which,  if  ever  it  becomes  strong  entirely  in  our  own  interests,  without 

enough,  will  reproduce,  for  the  benefit  — - - - 

of  Russia,  events  and  scenes  which  have  *««  Turkey  and  the  Prophets.”— 
become  sadly  familiar  in  European  Tur-  MagMine,  Feb.  1S87. 
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any  regard  whaterer  to  the  unspeakable¬ 
ness  or  otherwise  of  the  Turk. 

Passing  now  to  the  commercial  aspect 
of  the  question,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
note  what  has  been  the  fate  of  British 
trade  in  Trans-Caucasia,  and  in  the 
provinces  which  changed  hands  in  the 
last  Russo-Turkish  war.  Up  to  within 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago  the  trade 
with  the  former  was  very  considerable. 
Entering  by  Poti  and  Sokhoum  Kal6,  it 
spread  to  Tidis  and  throughout  Caucasia 
to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
even  to  the  Turkoman  country  beyond. 
But  at  the  period  mentioned  Russia  com¬ 
menced  certain  amenities  for  foreign 
commerce  which  caused  it  suddenly  to 
dwindle,  and  at  last  cut  it  off  sharply 
and  entirely  as  with  a  knife.  The  goods 
introduced  were  chiefly  prints,  satin- 
ettes,  unbleached  calicoes,  and  especial¬ 
ly  Manchester  goods,  though  Leeds, 
Bradford,  and  Sheffield  were  well  repre¬ 
sented  also.  The  first  to  suffer  were 
those  known  as  “  Turkey-red  ’’  goods  ; 
a  duty  was  imposed  on  these  nearly 
equal  to  their  selling  value,  and  Cauca¬ 
sia  saw  them  no  more.  The  rest  of  the 
trade  rapidly  followed  the  same  road. 
Take,  for  instance,  black  satinette. 
This  was  an  article  much  affected  by  the 
male  population  for  their  caftans  or  long 
flowing  coats  ;  but  being  a  stuff  made 
in  British  and  not  in  Russian  factories, 
the  predilections  of  the  population  could 
not  be  considered  and  a  duty  of  thirty 
per  cent,  was  imposed.  The  import 
seemed  hardly  affected.  The  duty 
was  doubled  ;  still  the  obnoxious  stuff 
found  its  way  in,  though  in  greatly  di¬ 
minished  quantities.  The  duty  was 
trebled  ;  then  at  last,  with  a  barrier  of 
ninety  per  cent,  raised  against  it,  the 
satinette  withdrew  from  the  contest,  or 
rather  was  effectually  blocked  out. 

One  more  instance  may  be  worth  cit¬ 
ing.  A  popular  stuff  (this  was,  I  think, 
chiefly  among  the  ladies)  was  a  kind  of 
raw  spun  Chinese  silk,  known  as  “  Shan 
Tang.'*  This  was  formerly  sold  at  one 
Turkish  pound  (i8i.)  the  piece  ;  it  came 
of  course  through  English  merchants 
from  England.  This  time  there  was  no 
beginning  with  half  measures.  A  duty 
of  one  Turkish  pound,  or  a  hundred  per 
cent.,  was  imposed,  and  no  more  orders 
for  Shan  Tang  silk  have  been  given. 

These  prohibitive  measures  were  taken 
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gradually  during  the  year  or  two  pre¬ 
ceding  the  last  Russo-Turkish  war,  and 
British  trade  with  Caucasia  had  there¬ 
fore  considerably  dwindled  before  that 
war  took  place.  Since  the  war,  all  trade 
with  Caucasia  has  ceased  (except  with 
Batoum  when  it  was  a  free  port).  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  impossible  to  fix  the  amount 
of  trade  thus  lost  to  England,  but  I  am 
assured  by  many  of  the  merchants  who 
used  to  be  engaged  in  it  that  £i, 000,000 
is  not  a  high  estimate  for  the  annual 
value  of  British  goods  formerly  imported. 

In  the  provinces  lately  lost  by  Tur¬ 
key,  the  effect  upon  English  trade  has 
been  twofold  ;  in  the  first  place,  the  di¬ 
rect  import-trade  into  the  provinces 
themselves,  which  was  considerable 
when  they  were  Turkish  (amounting,  ac¬ 
cording  to  estimates  which  have  been 
furnished  me,  to  £joo,ooo),  has  entirely 
disappeared.  In  the  second  place,  the 
trade  with  Persia  has  been  seriously 
hampered  and  diminished.  The  head 
of  the  trade-route  to  North  Persia  used 
to  be  Batoum  ;  it  passed  by  Ardahan, 
Kars  and  Erivan  to  Tebriz.  The  tran¬ 
sit-duties  have  now,  however,  been  made 
to  correspond  with  the  direct  import- 
duties,  that  is  to  say,  have  been  made 
absolutely  prohibitive.  The  old  trade- 
route  to  Persia  is  therefore  blocked. 

But  surely,  it  may  be  remarked,  all 
this  must  be  very  recent,  for  it  is  only 
quite  lately  that  Batoum  ceased  to  be  a 
free  port.  Batoum  was  indeed  a  free 
port ;  its  freedom  was  a  pleasant  little 
practical  joke  which  must  have  caused 
many  an  enjoyable  chuckle  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Custom-House  authorities.  You 
could  introduce  your  goods  free  into 
Batoum  ;  but,  after  all,  the  demand  in 
Batoum  itself  was  limited,  and  you  could 
not  get  your  goods  away  from  Batoum 
without  paying  the  same  exorbitant  du¬ 
ties  as  at  any  other  spot  on  the  Russian 
frontier.  I  may  point  the  moral  of  this 
with  a  little  tale.  A  short  time  before 
Batoum  ceased  to  be  a  free  port,  the 
Captain  of  an  English  steamer  which 
had  gone  with  cargo  to  Batoum,  took  it 
into  his  head  that  he  would  like  to  take 
a  few  friends  on  a  picnic  up  the  river 
Tcharook.  He  acted  on  his  hospitable 
idea,  and  accompanied  by  his  friends, 
and  supplied  with  a  goodly  basket  of 
delicacies,  rowed  merrily  up  the  stream. 
When  the  hour  arrived,  the  party  dis- 
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embarked  on  the  bank,  hauled  out  the 
lunch-basket,  and  were  preparing  to  do 
their  duty  by  its  contents,  when  two 
Custom-House  officers  pounced  down 
upon  them,  and  asked  what  they  meant 
by  smuggling  things  over  the  customs¬ 
line  like  that  ?  (There  were  pots  of 
pd(/-de- foie-gras,  preserved  meats,  and 
champagne  in  the  basket.)  The  Cap¬ 
tain  endeavored  to  explain  :  there  was 
no  idea  of  smuggling  ;  these  things  came 
straight  off  the  ship,  would  be  consumed 
there,  and  anything  which  remained 
would  be  taken  back.  The  douaniers  an¬ 
swered  stiffly  that  they  must  pay  the 
duty.  The  Captain  offered  to  take  them 
back  across  the  customs-line,  which  he 
did  not  know  he  had  passed,  and  to  pic¬ 
nic  there.  But  all  his  apologies  and  offers 
were  of  no  avail.  He  had  to  pay  the 
duties  (he  refused  to  give  up  his  good 
things  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  d — d  Rus¬ 
sians)  on  his  victuals  on  a  scale  playfully 
and  specially  devised  for  the  occasion 
by  the  Custom-House  officers,  so  that  his 
picnic  cost  him  a  good  deal  more  than 
double  the  sum  he  had  originally  esti¬ 
mated.  The  present  system,  under 
which  the  ridiculous  farce  of  the  “  free 
port”  is  abolished  and  the  duties  are 
paid  on  landing,  is,  perhaps,  preferable  ; 
at  least  you  know  what  to  expect,  and 
can  cease  sending  your  goods  to  Batoum 
altogether. 

That,  of  course,  it  will  be  said  is  the 
remedy.  If  trade  cannot  find  its  way  to 
Persia  by  Batoum,  try  another  port  and 
another  road.  This  is  precisely  what 
is  being  done.  Goods  for  Persia  are 
now  shipped  to  Trebizonde,  and  find 
their  way  to  Tebriz  vid  Erzerouni, 
Arzfib,  and  Khoi,  thus  entirely  avoiding 
Russian  territory.  But  this  route  is 
longer,  more  difficult  and  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  the  foimer.  The  effect  is  seen 
at  once.  Before  the  war  the  trade  with 
Persia  amounted  to  about  £1,700,000 
per  annum.  It  has  now  decreased  to 
about  £900,000  per  annum.  It  should 
be  noted  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
trade  with  Persia  is  in  fine  prints,  cali¬ 
coes,  and  other  Manchester  goods,  a 
trade  peculiarly  valuable  to  England, 
since  the  value  of  the  goods  lies  princi¬ 
pally  in  the  labor  put  into  them,  and 
not  in  the  raw  material.  * 

Various  causes  contribute  to  produce 
the  decrease  of  trade  above  shown,  such 


as  the  dreadfully  defective  currency  of 
Persia,  the  fluctuation  in  the  Russian 
paper  rouble,  and  Russian  competition. 
To  enter  into  a  lengthened  explanation 
of  these  points  is  beyond  the  province 
of  this  paper.  It  is  just  worth  noting, 
however,  that  our  Russian  competitors 
hardly  feel  the  two  first  drawbacks  al¬ 
luded  to.  The  exchange  between  the 
Persian  money  and  the  paper  rouble 
remains  almost  constant,  and  since  the 
Russian  manufacturer’s  payments  and 
receipts  are  both  in  paper  roubles,  fluctu¬ 
ations  in  that  currency  do  not  practically 
affect  him  much.  The  English  trader 
must,  however,  in  the  end  be  paid  in 
pounds  sterling  ;  and  since  he  always  in 
North  Persia  receives  payments  by  bills 
on  Odessa,  the  fluctuations  in  the  rouble 
are  painfully  interesting  to  him.  The 
Russian  merchant  is  thus  triply  favored  : 
first,  he  is  much  nearer  his  market ; 
second,  he  has  no  transit  duties  to  pay  ; 
third,  he  suffers  very  little  loss  on  ex¬ 
change. 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  touch  upon 
these  points,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  are  really  of  secondary  consid¬ 
eration,  and  the  increased  difficulty, 
length,  and  expense  of  transport  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  diminution  of  the 
North  Persian  trade.  The  Persian  mar¬ 
ket  is  still  kept  open  for  English  prints 
by  the  great  activity  of  our  manufactur¬ 
ers,  who  are  continually  producing  fresh 
and  novel  designs  with  which  the  Rus¬ 
sians  cannot  keep  pace,  and  which  catch 
the  Persian  taste.  Now  suppose  Russia 
in  her  next  stiide  to  seize  Trebizonde 
and  Erzeroum.  The  last  trade-route  to 
North  Persia  would  then  be  closed,  and 
the  whole  trade  would  be  lost  except  the 
small  portion  that  would  still  manage  to 
work  round  by  the  Persian  Gulf.  A 
bale  of  merchandise  to  reach  Tebriz  by 
the  Trebizonde  route  takes  a  little  over 
six  weeks  ;  to  reach  it  by  the  Persian 
Gulf,  it  has  the  Suez  Canal  dues  to  pay, 
and  takes  over  three  months.  Practi¬ 
cally  we  may  consider  that  the  whole  of 
the  trade  to  North  Persia  would  be 
snatched  out  of  our  hands. 

But  we  have  now  to  contemplate  the 
much  further  reaching  hypothesis  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  first  part  (k  the  present 
article,  that  namely  of  the  whole  of  T ur- 
key  falling  ultimately  into  Russia’s 
hands.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
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that  Russia  would  then  change  the  hos¬ 
tile  commercial  policy  which  she  has  in¬ 
augurated.  Whererer  she  goes,  and 
however  far  she  may  extend,  she  will 
endeavor  to  block  out  all  foreign  manu¬ 
factures  to  the  exclusive  benefit  of  her 
own  by  prohibitive  tariffs,  and  to  close 
all  trade-routes  passing  through  her 
dominions  except  to  her  own  traders. 
Two  interesting  incidents  bearing  upon 
this  subject  have  recently  come  to  my 
knowledge.  A  British  ship,  bound  for 
the  Black  Sea,  shipped  at  Liverpool  fif¬ 
teen  tons  of  nails  and  five  tons  of  tele¬ 
graph  wire  addressed  to  Batoum.  Be¬ 
tween  the  day  of  her  departure  and  the 
day  of  her  arrival,  the  duties  on  iron 
were  so  enormously  raised  that  her  Cap¬ 
tain  received  telegraphic  instructions  to 
land  neither  nails  nor  wire,  but  to  bring 
them  back  again.  Another  British  ship 
bearing  cargo  for  Constantinople  and 
Odessa,  first  stopped  to  discharge  at 
Constantinople.  When  the  manifest  was 
squared  off  at  this  port,  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  that  three  bales  of  goods  which 
should  have  been  landed,  had  got  mixed 
up  with  the  Odessa  cargo.  In  order  to 
save  precious  time  and  much  trouble 
the  Captain  decided  to  go  straight  on  to 
Odessa,  discharge  there,  and  leave  the 
three  bales  at  Constantinople  on  his  re¬ 
turn  ;  to  avoid  possible  difficulties  he 
took  with  him  declarations  from  the 
Constantinople  Custom-House  and  from 
the  English  Consul,  visfd  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Consul.  The  three  bales  were  duly 
discovered  at  Odessa,  but  as  they  were 
not  accounted  for  in  the  Odessa  mani¬ 
fest,  the  Russian  douaniers  declared 
them  to  be  contraband  All  the  declara¬ 
tions  and  signatures  and  visas  with  which 
the  Captain  had  provided  himself  were 
of  no  avail  ;  he  was  fined  £120.  Such 
policy  as  that  shown  by  these  two  inci¬ 
dents  is  not  propitious  for  shipping  in¬ 
terests  engaged  in  the  Black  Sea  trade. 

British  trade  with  Turkey  amounts, 
under  present  conditions,  to  twelve  and 
a  half  million  pounds  sterling  per  an- 
Hum.  But  the  loss  in  trade  which  we 
should  suffer  by  Asia  Minor  becoming  a 
Russian  province  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  that  sum  alone-  It  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  Anatolia  will  always  remain 
in  its  present  primitive  state.  Schemes, 
some  of  them  most  excellent  and  practi¬ 
cal,  have  existed  for  years  for  endowing 


the  country  with  a  net-work  of  railways. 
The  reasons  why  they  have  not  been  car¬ 
ried  out  were  sufficiently  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  in  my  former  article  ;  and  to  these 
may  be  added  the  extraordinarily,  child¬ 
ishly,  suspicious  nature  of  the  Sultan 
and  his  advisers.  They  cannot  see  oa 
hear  of  any  proposal  without  seeking 
laboriously  for,  and  usually,  as  they  sup¬ 
pose,  finding  some  hidden  treacherous 
political  motive  concealed  in  it.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  if  Allah  were  to  send 
one  of  his  angels  bearing  a  sack  of  five 
million  purses  as  a  little  present  to  the 
Sultan,  His  Majesty  would  never  reap 
any  advantage  from  the  gift,  so  engaged 
would  he  in  searching  round  and 
round  it  and  through  and  through  it,  to 
discover  what  pitfall  Allah  had  set  for 
him  therein. 

But  in  spite  of  the  many  reasons  mili¬ 
tating  against  the  development  of  Asia 
Miitor  at  present,  it  cannot  be  indefi¬ 
nitely  delayed.  Pressure  from  withoiU 
will  be  too  strong  for  even  the  obstruc¬ 
tive  walls  of  corruption  and  unmanly 
terrors  of  cowardly  suspicion  ;  it  may 
certainly  be  predicted  that  the  next  very 
few  years  will  see  railway  works  in  Asia 
Minor  well  advanced.  Trade  in  that 
country  will  then  increase  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  It  is  naturally  a  very  rick 
country  ;  almost,  perhaps  quite  the  only 
reason  that  it  now  lies  grovelling  in  pov¬ 
erty  is  the  utter  lack  of  communications 
at  present  prevailing.  The  removal  of 
that  overpowering  disadvantage  would 
mean  the  opening  up  of  a  vast  and  most 
profitable  held  to  British  commerce ; 
with  such  an  outlet  for  our  products, 
the  complaint  of  over-production  would 
disappear.  Can  we  say  that  it  is  of  no 
interest  to  us  whether  such  a  field  be 
closed  to  us  forever  ? 

Certainly  of  interest,  I  can  imagine 
being  answered,  but  not  a  thing  to  be 
fought  for  ;  a  trade  war  is  wicked  and 
immoral,  and  would  never  be  allowed 
by  the  enlightened  electorate  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
this  amounts  to  saying  that  wherever  the 
commercial  flag  requires  the  support  of 
the  Union  Jack,  the  Union  Jack  must 
be  humbly  furled,  and  the  commercial 
flag  go  to  the  wall.  I  confess  that  this 
is  to  me  an  hicomprehensible  senti¬ 
ment  ;  and  though  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  may  possibly  with  their  lips  set  up 
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a  self-denying  ordinance  of  the  kind,  I 
cannot  believe  that  in  their  hearts  they 
approve  so  striking  an  illustration  of 
the  "  happy  despatch'*  principle,  or  that 
they  would  really  allow  their  actions  to 
be  governed  thereby.  Admittedly  Eng¬ 
land  lives  by  her  trade  ;  her  gigantic 
Empire  has  been  formed  by  the  trading 
enterprise  of  her  sons,  and  preserved 
precisely  by  their  willingness  and  capa¬ 
bility  to  fight  in  support  of  that  trade  ; 
her  foreign  policy  is  laid  upon  lines  con¬ 
verging  upon  her  trade  interests  and 
upon  nothing  else.  To  say  that  we  will 
not  fight  for  our  trade  is  to  say  that  we 
will  not  fight  for  our  very  existence.  If 
when  we  see  that  the  fight  will  be  severe 
we  are  to  run  away,  under  the  flimsy 
pretence  that  we  are  not  interested 
(and  this  is  what  the  advice  of  many  of 
our  modern  Mentors  amounts  to),  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  must  be  gone,  and 
the  decline  of  the  British  Empire,  so 
often  predicted,  close  at  hand. 

I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  say  that  we 
should  fight  to  establish  for  ourselves  a 
trade- monopoly  ;  but  I  do  intend  to 
convey  that  where  a  change  of  condi¬ 
tions,  where  the  annihilation  of  one 
Power  by  another,  means  our  perpetual 
exclusion  from  a  splendid  commercial 
held,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  prevent 
Uie  change,  and  to  uphold  the  weaker 
Power  against  the  stronger.  If  we  do 
not  adopt  that  policy,  it  is  because  we 
are  afraid  to  do  so  ;  then  let  us  have  the 
honesty  to  confess  our  fear  to  ourselves, 
and  not  seek  to  hide  it  under  the  irritat¬ 
ing  cant  and  phraseology  of  mawkish 
sentiment. 

Our  trade  interests  are  not  involved 
in  Asia  Minor  only.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  by  whatever  route  Rus¬ 
sia  reaches  Constantinople,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  intervening  coun¬ 
tries  between  that  city  and  Bessarabia, 
and  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Adriatic  will  fall  also  into  her  hands. 
Our  trade  with  Roumania  is  £4,500,000, 


that  with  Bulgaria  and  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  mentioned  (exclusive  of  Greece) 
about  £3,500,000  more.  And  again, 
let  me  remind  my  readers  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Roumania,  these  countries 
are  in  an  almost  wholly  undeveloped 
state,  and  that  trade  with  them  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  surprisingly  extended.  If 
Greece  and  Servia  were  to  share  the  fate 
of  the  others,  which  is  by  no  means  an 
improbable  supposition,  it  would  cause 
us  a  further  annual  loss  of  about  £4,- 
000,000  of  trade.  Thus  there  appears  for 
us  in  Europe,  exclusive  of  our  commerce 
with  Turkey  itself,  a  probable  direct  loss 
of  about  £12,000,000  of  trade  annually  ; 
the  prospective  loss  cannot  be  estimated. 

I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  within 
the  short  space  of  this  article  what  would 
be  the  effects  of  Constantinople  becom¬ 
ing  a  Russian  city.  Resumed  briefly, 
they  would  stand  thus  : — the  stability  of 
our  Indian  Empire,  and  our  position  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  therefore  alto¬ 
gether  in  Europe,  dangerously  threat¬ 
ened  ;  to  meet  these  dangers  our  military 
expenditure  in  India  and  at  home,  and 
our  naval  expenditure  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  Indian  Ocean  enormously 
increased  ;  no  advantages  to  counter¬ 
balance  this  increased  expenditure,  but 
a  valuable  present  trade,  and  an  inval¬ 
uable  future  trade  in  Asia  Minor  wholly 
lost ;  a  valuable  trade  in  Central  Asia 
wholly  lost ;  and  equally  lost  a  valu¬ 
able  trade  in  Europe  capable  of  great 
extension.  These  points  are  easy  to 
see,  and  not,  I  think,  easily  gainsaid.  I 
hope,  with  all  my  power  of  hoping,  that 
the  English  people  may  see  and  realize 
them  before  it  is  too  late  to  act.  I  can 
only  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  former 
article,  that  we  should  by  all  means 
promote  the  construction  of  railways 
and  material  development  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  to  this  I  now  add  that  we 
should  firmly  resolve  to  prevent  further 
Russian  encroachments  upon  Turkey. 
— Murray's  Magazine. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THOUGHT  IN  OUR  TIME. 
BY  JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS. 


Ik  we  attempt  to  seize  the  main  fact 
in  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
last  half-century,  we  shall  find,  I  think, 
that  this  may  be  described  as  the  restor¬ 
ation  of  spirituality  to  our  thoughts 
about  the  universe.  What  that  means  I 
hope  to  make  clearer  in  the  course  of 
the  following  pages.  We  have  gained 
our  present  standing-point  by  a  long 
process  of  scientific  and  philosophical 
labor,  which  has  been  carried  on  through 
three  centuries  in  Europe,  and  which 
culminated  recently  in  the  hypothesis  of 
Evolution.  This  hypothesis  cannot  be 
separated  from  those  sciences  whicli 
demonstrate  the  cosmic  unity,  analyze 
the  elements  of  matter,  investigate  the 
origins  of  life,  and  explore  the  obscure 
stages  of  primitive  human  history.  It 
cannot  be  dissociated  from  those  meta¬ 
physical  speculations  regarding  man’s 
relation  to  the  world,  which  found  poetic 
utterance  in  Goethe.  Evolution,  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  has  rather 
to  be  viewed  as  a  generalization,  which 
combines  the  data  of  previous  scientific 
and  philosophical  thought  in  a  new  con¬ 
ception  of  the  universe.  Like  all  such 
generalizations,  it  is  hypothetical,  pro¬ 
visional.  Least  of  all  does  Evolution, 
as  its  name  and  as  its  principles  imply, 
claim  for  itself  finality.  Its  adaptation, 
however,  to  the  present  conditions  of 
the  human  mind,  is  proved  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  has  penetrated 
every  department  of  speculation. 

This  idea  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
potent  which  has  entered  the  sphere  of 
human  thought  since  Copernicus  pub¬ 
lished  his  heliocentric  theory.  The 
merit  of  testing,  applying,  and  develop¬ 
ing  it  belongs  in  the  main  to  two  Eng¬ 
lishmen — Charles  Darwin  and  Herbert 
Spencer.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean 
that  either  Darwin  or  Spencer,  or  that 
both  of  them  in  partnership,  invented 
and  patented  what  we  call  Evolution. 
Everybody  knows  that,  in  the  realm  of 
metaphysic,  no  less  than  in  the  province 
of  natural  philosophy,  the  conception 
had  been  latent,  half-emergent,  ready 
to  assume  predominance,  since  the  day 
when  Giordano  Bruno  was  burned  at 


Rome  in  1600  for  proclaiming*  the  pio- 
inogeneity  of  substance  in  the  universe 
and  the  infinity  of  worlds  in  space. 
But  England  was  destined  to  bring  this 
potent  embryo  to  birth.  The  English 
intellect  at  its  best  combines  grasp  of 
detail  with  comprehensiveness  of  sur¬ 
vey,  poetical  imagination  with  practical 
common  sense,  capacity  for  patient 
labor  with  aptitude  for  daring  specula¬ 
tion,  in  very  exceptional  proportions. 
Precisely  this  combination  of  qualities 
was  required  from  thinkers  who  essayed 
to  present  Evolution  to  the  world  in 
forms  which  should  secure  for  it  cre¬ 
dence,  and  establish  it  upon  a  solid 
basis.  They  had  to  test  the  hints  of 
earlier  workers  by  their  own  experi¬ 
ments  and  observations,  to  accumulate 
stores  of  corroborative  materials,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  maintain  the  attitude 
of  seers,  forecasting  a  wide  and  hitherto 
undemonstrated  theory  of  the  universal 
order.  They  might  be  compared  to 
architects  who  were  obliged  to  fashion 
with  their  own  hands  each  stone  and 
each  brick  of  the  edifice  they  had  de¬ 
signed,  or  at  least  to  select  these  with  a 
workman’s  criticism  of  their  suitable¬ 
ness.  Englishmen,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  just  suggested,  were  eminently  fit¬ 
ted  for  this  task.  .Accordingly,  Darwin 
and  Spencer,  proceeding  upon  different 
lines  and  with  different  qualifications, 
furnished  the  idea  of  Evolution  with 
substantiality.  They  made  it  current  ; 
they  gave  it  a  force  that  had  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with  ;  they  indicated  its  applica¬ 
bility  to  the  majority  of  those  problems 
which  exercise  human  curiosity,  and  in 
the  solution  of  which  the  vast  machinery 
of  German  subjective  idealism  had  failed. 

1  have  said  that  the  Evolution  theory 
can  only  be  compared  in  its  importance 
to  the  Copernican  system  of  astronomy. 
This  assertion  requires  some  explana¬ 
tion.  If  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
religions,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  all 
of  them  at  root  attempts  to  account  for 
the  universe  and  to  demonstrate  man’s 
place  in  the  sphere  of  things.  This 
being  the  case,  it  follows  that  every  new 
cosmological  idea,  every  fresh  hypoth- 
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every  alteration  m  the  theory  of  Nature, 
will  induce  changes  in  the  current  sys* 
terns  of  theology,  metaphysic,  morals. 
Now  the  mythological  elements  of  Chris* 
tianity  took  shape  in  the  intellects  of 
people  who  conceived  our  earth  to  be 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  who  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  believe  that  God  made  the 
sun  and  moon  and  stars  to  shed  light 
on  us  ;  and  who  fancied  that  the  divine 
purpose  in  creating  nature  was  to  form 
a  dwelling-place  for  man.  The  dog¬ 
matic  elements  of  historical  Christianity 
in  like  manner  assumed  their  fixity  by 
slow  degrees  under  the  dominance  of 
Ptolemy’s  geocentric  system  of  astron¬ 
omy,  and  in  harmony  with  a  metaphysic 
which  accepted  that  view  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  The  discovery,  published  by 
Copernicus  in  1543,  by  simply  shifting 
the  position  of  our  globe  in  space,  shook 
the  fabric  of  Christian  theology  to  its 
foundations.  The  deductions  made 
from  his  discovery  by  subsequent  think¬ 
ers,  beginning  with  Giordano  Bruno, 
still  more  seriously  compromised  a  large 
part  of  that  edifice.  The  earth  appeared 
not  merely  as  a  satellite  of  the  sun,  but 
the  sun  himself,  with  all  his  court  of 
planets,  took  rank  as  only  one  among 
innumerable  sidereal  companies.  Space 
spread  into  infinity.  Up  and  down, 
heaven  above  and  hell  beneath,  were 
now  phrases  of  symbolical  or  metaphor¬ 
ical  significance  only.  It  was  no  longer 
possible  to  imagine  that  the  celestial 
bodies  had  been  created  in  order  to  give 
light  by  day  and  night.  Man's  station 
of  eminence  in  the  kosmos  ceased  to 
seem  manifest.  It  became  difficult  to 
take  the  scheme  of  salvation,  God's 
sacrifice  of  his  own  son  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  race  located  on  a  third-rate 
planet,  literally.  Some  mythical  parts 
of  the  religion,  which  had  previously 
been  held  as  facts,  were  immediately 
changed  into  allegories.  For  instance, 
the  ascension  of  Jesus  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  lost  its  value  as  an  historical  event 
when  the  brazen  vault  of  heaven,  or  the 
crystal  sphere  on  the  outer  surface  of 
which  God  sat,  had  been  annihilated  ; 
when  there  was  no  more  up  or  down, 
and  when  a  body  lifted  into  ether  would 
obey  the  same  laws  of  attraction  as  a 
meteoric  stone. 

The  Copernican  discovery  very  ma- 


my  thology  by  thus  converting  at  a  stroke 
what  had  been  previously  accepted  as 
matter  of  literal  and  historical  fact  into 
symbol,  allegory,  metaphor.  It  humbled 
human  pride,  and  destroyed  the  over¬ 
weening  sense  of  man's  importance  in 
the  universe.  The  nature  of  this  revo¬ 
lution  in  astronomy  made  it  of  necessity 
destructive  to  the  external  coatings  and 
integuments  of  religion.  At  the  same 
time,  it  stimulated  the  growth  of  a  new 
metaphysic,  the  first  manifestations  of 
which  we  owe  to  Bruno,  and  which  was 
destined  to  react  upon  theology  through 
the  idealistic  speculations  of  the  last 
two  centuries. 

The  disintegration  of  those  factors 
wjiich  are  merely  temporal,  and  doomed 
to  dissolution,  in  Christianity,  has  been 
advancing  so  rapidly,  through  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  various  critical  methods  and 
the  growth  of  sciences,  that  little  of  a 
purely  destructive  influence  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  theory  of  Evolution. 
Some  points,  however,  may  arrest  atten¬ 
tion.  Preceded  by  geology  and  primi¬ 
tive  anthropology.  Evolution  dealt  a 
death-blow  at  the  assumptions  of  human 
self-conceit.  We  have  accepted  the 
probability  of  man’s  development  from 
less  highly  organized  types  of  animal 
life  with  tolerable  good  humor,  after  a 
certain  amount  of  rebellious  disgust. 
The  study  of  primitive  humanity,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  suggestions  of  the  Evo¬ 
lution  hypothesis,  render  any  doctrine 
of  a  Fall  more  and  more  untenable.  In¬ 
stead  of  Paradise,  and  man’s  sudden 
lapse  from  primal  innocence,  we  are  now 
convinced  that  history  implies  a  slow 
and  toilsome  upward  effort  on  the  part 
of  our  ancestors  from  the  outset.  Pre¬ 
ceded,  in  like  manner,  by  the  demon¬ 
strated  theories  of  Conservation  and 
Correlation  of  Energies,  Evolution  dealt 
a  death-blow  at  the  old  conception  of 
miraculous  occurrences.  A  miracle,  a 
freak  of  power,  is  no  longer  conceivable 
in  Nature  ;  and  if  Lazarus  were  raised 
from  the  dead  before  our  eyes,  we  should 
first  ascertain  the  fact,  and  next  proceed 
to  investigate  the  law  of  the  phenome¬ 
non.  Evolution,  again,  dealt  a  death¬ 
blow  to  teleology.  The  habit  of  mind 
which  recognized  design  and  providen¬ 
tial  interference  in  special  adaptations 
of  living  creatures  to  their  environment. 
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has  been  superseded  br  what  may  be 
termed  a  consistently  biological  view  of 
the  universe.  The  whole  scheme  of 
things  is  now  regarded  as  a  single  or¬ 
ganism  advancing  methodically  through 
stages  of  its  growth  in  obedience  to  in¬ 
evitable  laws  of  self-expansion.  This 
does  not  dispel  the  mystery  which  sur¬ 
rounds  life.  It  does  not  yield  the  world 
to  chance,  or  remove  the  necessity  by 
which  we  postulate  the  priority  of 
thought,  intention,  spirit,  to  all  mani¬ 
festations  of  material  existence.  But  it 
compels  us  to  regard  this  form-giving 
spiritual  potency  as  inherent  in  the  or¬ 
ganism  :  as  the  law  of  its  life,  not  as  the 
legislation  of  some  power  extraneous  to 
it.  In  another  very  important  point 
Evolution  has  reacted  destructively  on 
popular  Christianity.  By  penetrating 
our  minds  with  the  conviction  that  all 
things  are  in  process,  that  the  whole 
universe  is  literally  in  perpetual  Becom¬ 
ing,  it  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  us 
to  believe  that  any  one  creed  or  set  of 
opinions  possesses  finality.  Religions, 
like  all  things  that  are  ours  and  human, 
have  their  day  of  declension  ;  nor  can 
Christianity  form  an  exception  to  the 
universal  rule.  What  is  perishable  in 
its  earthly  historical  manifestation  must 
be  eliminated  ;  and  the  permanent  spirit 
by  which  it  is  animated,  the  truth  it  re¬ 
veals,  will  be  absorbed  into  the  structure 
of  creeds  destined  successively  to  super¬ 
sede  it  and  be  superseded. 

For  the  moment  I  must  put  aside  the 
consideration  of  those  aspects  in  which 
the  Evolution  theory  tends  to  construct 
thought  in  the  higher  spheres  of  meta¬ 
physics  and  religion.  Its  force  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  found  to  have  more  of  organ¬ 
izing  than  of  disintegrating  value.  But 
in  this  relation  the  special  achievements 
of  the  evolutionists  have  to  be  regarded 
as  factors  in  the  total  scientific  product 
of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  to  this 
point  I  shall  return,  after  casting  a 
glance  at  the  important  modifications 
which  the  idea  has  introduced  into  his¬ 
tory  and  criticism. 

The  fundamental  conception  which 
underlies  the  evolutionary  method  of 
thought  is  that  all  things  in  the  universe 
exist  in  process.  No  other  system  has 
so  vigorously  enforced  the  truth  that  it 
is  impossible  to  isolate  phenontena  from 
their  antecedents  and  their  consequents. 


No  other  system  has  given  the  same  im¬ 
portance  to  apparently  insignificant  de¬ 
tails  and  to  apparently  monstrous  diver¬ 
gences  from  normal  types,  in  so  far  as 
such  details  supply  links  in  the  sequence 
of  development,  or  such  divergences 
can  be  used  to  illustrate  the  growth  of 
organism.  It  follows  that  the  line  of 
thought  which  Europe  has  dubbed  Dar¬ 
winism  infuses  a  new  vitality  into  those 
inquiries  which  we  collectively  call  his¬ 
tory,  into  every  study  of  the  past  I 
will  select  a  single  instance,  not  because 
it  is  the  most  significant,  but  because  I 
can  speak  with  the  firmest  personal  con¬ 
viction  upon  this  topic.  I  have  chosen 
for  my  instance  the  province  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  art,  the  department  of  criticism 
with  which  I  have  myself  been  occu¬ 
pied.  When  I  was  a  young  man,  in  the 
sixties,  I  remember  that  we  students  of 
European  culture  had  to  choose  between 
connoisseurs  and  metaphysicians  for  our 
guides.  On  the  one  hand  were  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  praised  the  “  Correggiosity  of 
Correggio,"  or  “swore  by  Perugino, “ 
or  promulgated  the  “  preciousness  of 
Fra  Angelico,'*  as  though  Correggio, 
Perugino,  and  the  Dominican  painter  of 
San  Marco  were  respectively  descended 
full-formed  from  the  skies  to  instruct  an 
unenlightened  world.  Each  connoisseur 
sailed  under  his  self-chosen  flag,  pro¬ 
claimed  his  own  proclivities,  and 
preached  the  gospel  of  his  particular 
taste.  There  were  not  wanting  even 
folk  who  pinned  their  faith  to  Sir  Joshua 
and  the  Caracci.  Caprice  on  this  side 
governed  judgment ;  and  what  I  have 
stated  with  regard  to  figurative  art  was 
no  less  obviously  true  of  poetry  and  lit¬ 
erature.  There  seemed  to  be  no  light 
or  leading  in  the  chaos  of  opinion.  On 
the  other  hand  were  ranged  the  formal 
theorists,  who  constructed  a  scheme  of 
art  upon  subjective  principles.  They 
bade  us  direct  our  nsinds  to  the  idea, 
the  Begriff  of  art  ;  and  having  thence 
obtained  a  concept,  we  were  invited  to 
reject  as  valueless  whatever  would  not 
square  with  the  logical  formula.  Be-  \ 
tween  these  opposed  teachers,  the  pure 
connoisseurs  and  the  pure  metaphysi¬ 
cians,  Goethe  emerged  like  a  steady 
guiding  star.  His  felicitous  summary  of 
criticism,  “  Im  Ganzen,  Guten.  Scho- 
nen,  resolut  zu  leben”  (“  To  live  re¬ 
solvedly  in  the  whole,  the  good,  the 
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beautiful”),  came  like  a  deliverance. 
Instinctively  we  felt  that  the  central 
point  for  us,  if  we  would  erect  criticism 
into  a  science,  was  not  caprice,  not  per* 
sonal  proclivity,  not  particular  taste, 
but  a  steady  comprehension  of  the 
whole.  How  to  grasp  the  whole,  how 
to  reach  a  point  of  view  from  which 
all  manifestations  of  the  human  mind 
should  appear  as  correlated,  should  fall 
into  their  proper  places  as  parts  of  a 
complex  organism,  remained  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  Honor  should  here  be  rendered 
to  M.  Taine,  who  was  among  the  first 
to  apply  natural  and  physiological  prin¬ 
ciples  to  the  study  of  what  is  understood 
as  culture.  His  method  drew  attention 
to  the  milieu,  the  ethnological  condi¬ 
tions,  the  climatic  and  social  environ¬ 
ments,  which  modify  each  particular 
product  of  human  genius  in  art  and  lit¬ 
erature.  He  was  on  the  right  tack  ; 
but  there  remained  something  stiff  and 
formal,  a  something  inconsistent  with 
the  subtlety  of  nature,  in  his  philosophy 
of  culture.  In  particular  it  did  not 
make  sufficient  allowances  for  the  resist¬ 
ance  which  the  individual  offers  to  his 
milieu,  for  the  emergence  in  him  of 
specific  strains  of  atavism,  and  for  the 
peculiar  phenomena  of  mental  hybrids. 
Just  then  Darwin’s  and  Spencer’s  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  Evolution  theory  made 
its  decisive  impact  on  the  mind  of 
Europe.  We  felt  that  here  was  the  right 
way  toward  living  and  thinking  in  the 
whole.  The  steady  determination  to 
regard  all  subjects  of  inquiry  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Evolution  delivered 
criticism  from  the  caprice  of  connoisseur- 
ship  and  the  whims  of  dilettantism.  It 
superseded  the  attractive  but  too  often 
vaporous  generalizations  of  the  logician 
by  a  sound  method  of  analysis.  It  lent 
the  charm  of  biography  or  narrative  to 
what  had  previously  seemed  so  dull  and 
lifeless — the  history  of  art  or  letters. 
Illuminated  by  this  idea,  every  stage  in 
the  development  of  culture  acquired 
significance.  The  origins  and  incu¬ 
nabula  of  art,  viewed  in  their  relation  to 
its  further  growth,  ceased  to  have  a 
merely  antiquarian  interest.  Periods  of 
decadence  were  explicable  and  intelli¬ 
gible  on  the  princif^e  that  every  organ¬ 
ism,  expanding  from  the  germ,  passing 
through  adolescence  to  maturity,  is 
bound  at  last  to  exhaust  its  motive  force 
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and  perish  by  exaggerating  qualities  im¬ 
plicit  in  the  mature  type.  Hybrids,  in 
like  manner,  obtained  a  fresh  instruc¬ 
tiveness  and  value  for  students  of  the 
unmixed  species. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  I 
am  claiming  too  much  for  the  scientific 
impulse  of  the  last  half-century.  Have 
not  all  histories,  it  will  be  said,  at  all 
periods  of  the  world,  been  written  in 
this  way  ?  Has  not  all  criticism  pro¬ 
ceeded  upon  this  method  ?  I  would  rec¬ 
ommend  those  who  ask  these  questions 
to  peruse  Tiraboschi’s  Storia  della  Let- 
teratura  Italiana,  one  of  the  most  solid 
and  valuable  monuments  of  erudition  ; 
or  if  that  is  requiring  too  much  from  hu¬ 
man  patience,  let  them  take  up  Hallam’s 
Literature  of  Europe.  Next  I  would 
point  to  the  magnificent  criticism,  in  all 
parts  instinct  with  genius,  which  our 
age  owes  to  Mr.  Ruskin.  I  think  it  will 
be  found  that  neither  in  Tiraboschi’s 
conscientious  and  exhaustive  record  of 
his  nation’s  culture,  nor  in  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
luminous  discourse  upon  the  principles 
of  art  and  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
particular  artists,  does  the  specific  note 
which  marks  the  evolutionist  appear. 
The  mind  of  neither  of  these  men  is  di¬ 
rected  to  the  study  of  a  process  in  the 
past.  They  do  not  set  themselves  to 
tracing  and  explaining  what  Goethe  and 
Oken  termed  the  morphology  of  their 
subject.  This  is  not  tantamount  to 
saying  that  they  are  wrong,  and  that 
post- Darwinian  historians  and  critics  are 
right.  It  only  indicates  an  important 
difference.  I  admit,  besides,  that  there 
is  a  danger  in  the  exclusive  application 
of  the  evolutionary  method,  against 
which  both  historians  and  critics  must 
be  upon  their  guard.  Absorption  in 
the  process  may  blunt  our  sensibility  to 
relative  degrees  of  moral  and  artistic  ex¬ 
cellence.  We  may  come  to  think  that 
the  demonstration  of  development  is  all 
that  is  required  of  us  ;  whereas  it  is  only 
the  beginning  of  our  task,  the  clew  that 
guides  us  through  the  labyrinth  of  re¬ 
search,  the  principle  which  gives  coher¬ 
ence  to  our  exposition.  We  may  be  so 
interested,  for  example,  in  analyzing 
how  the  dying  tree  of  Italian  painting 
))ut  forth  its  final  shoot  in  the  Bolognese 
school,  that  we  shall  not  feel  a  due  con¬ 
tempt  for  Albano,  nor  properly  eschew 
Domenichino  and  all  his  works.  Mr. 
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Ruskin't  pious  hatred  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  though  it  shocks  and  bewilders 
the  evolutionist,  has  the  merit  of  vivac¬ 
ity,  and  corresponds  to  his  intense  and 
delicate  appreciation  of  really  pure  art. 
There  is,  I  repeat,  a  danger  of  losing 
identity  and  sacrificing  individuality,  if 
we  attempt  to  live  too  resolutely  in  the 
whole.  There  is  a  further  danger  of 
being  so  preoccupied  with  the  an^ogies 
between  historical  and  physiological  de¬ 
velopment  that  we  shall  not  make  suffi¬ 
cient  allowances  for  the  far  greater  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  former.  But,  fortunately, 
all  the  vices,  foibles,  and  passions  of 
human  nature  tend  in  quite  the  opposite 
direction.  Caprice  and  whim  and  parti¬ 
ality  do  not  need  to  be  encouraged. 
Again,  there  is  no  reason  why  students 
who  add  interest  to  their  labors  by  the 
inspiration  of  this  idea,  an  idea  which 
infuses  life  into  every  matter  of  inquiry, 
should  therefore  lose  their  faculty  of 
judgment.  He  must  be  singularly  stupid 
who  does  not  perceive  the  immeasurable 
distance  between  Greene  and  Shake¬ 
speare,  Shakespeare  and  Davenant,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  demonstrated  that  Greene 
was  necessary  to  the  evolution  of 
Shakespeare,  and  that  Davenant  was  his 
inevitable  successor.  Such  a  man,  if  he 
writes  a  dull  book  under  the  influence  of 
evolutionary  ideas,  would  assuredly 
have  written  a  still  duller  one  without 
them. 

I  pass  now  to  that  more  difficult  and 
delicate  portion  of  my  theme  which 
concerns  the  constructive  or  formative 
influences  of  science,  in  the  higher 
region  of  religion,  metaphysic,  and  mo¬ 
rality.  That  remoulding  and  recasting 
process,  which  is  forever  going  forward 
in  the  intellectual  no  less  than  the  cor¬ 
poreal  organism,  has  been  committed 
for  this  century,  at  least,  to  the  custody 
of  what  is  roughly  termed  Science.  The 
first  point  to  notice  must  be  our  advance 
in  freedom  of  discussion. 

This  liberation  from  superstitious  eti¬ 
quette  and  from  the  conspiracy  of  or¬ 
thodox  silence  we  owe  in  large  measure 
to  our  saturation  with  German  and 
French  thought.  It  is  more  important, 
however,  to  recognize  this  as  one  sign, 
among  many,  of  a  change  which  has 
been  coming  over  our  whole  mental 
and  moral  constitution.  This  change 
wrought  everywhere  for  deeper  sincerity. 


a  most  honest  desire  to  seek  out  truth, 
a  livelier  determination  to  exchange  the 
letter  fur  the  spirit,  and  conventions  for 
realities.  In  the  church,  in  ethics,  in 
the  arts,  in  criticism,  the  last  half-cen¬ 
tury  has  witnessed  a  simultaneous  re¬ 
newal  of  vital  energy.  One  need  only 
mention  the  names  of  Newman,  Carlyle, 
the  founders  of  the  pre-Raphaelite 
school  of  painting,  and  Ruskin,  in  order 
to  indicate  the  nature  of  this  change. 
But  by  far  the  greatest  weight  must  be 
attributed  to  the  expansion  of  the  sci¬ 
entific  spirit  in  our  midst,  to  the  general 
quickening  of  those  intellectual  forces 
which  have  secured  for  England  at  the 
present  moment  the  primacy  of  Euro¬ 
pean  thought.  It  seems  at  last  that  the 
mental  quality  which  the  French  call 
curiosity  has  taken  possession  of  the 
race,  emancipating  us  to  a  great  extent 
from  the  hide-bound  prejudices  of  our 
immediate  ancestors.  Through  these 
agencies  we  now  enjoy  a  freedom  of 
speech  and  a  reasonable  tolerance,  which 
our  fathers  deemed  desirable  indeed, 
but  far  beyond  the  scope  of  expectation. 
This  freedom,  this  toleration,  this  open¬ 
ness  to  new  ideas,  justifies  each  man  in 
speaking  his  mind  out  upon  topics 
which  inspire  the  deepest  reverence. 

The  tendency  of  scientific  ideas,  in  so 
far  as  these  are  remoulding  thought  in 
those  high  regions,  is  to  spiritualize  re¬ 
ligion,  to  dissipate  the  materialistic  as¬ 
sociations  which  environ  theology  in  its 
mythological  stages,  and  to  emancipate 
the  individual  from  egotism  face  to  face 
with  that  universal  Being  of  which  he  is 
a  part  and  to  the  manifestation  of  which 
he  contributes. 

When  Cleanthes,  the  Stoic,  wrote  the 
prayer  which  I  will  presently  translate, 
he  projected  a  religion  commensurate 
with  modem  Science.  “  Lead  thou  me, 
God,  Father,  Lord,”  he  prayed,  ”  and 
thou  world’s  Law,  whithersoever  I  am 
by  you  appointed  to  go  ;  for  I  will  fol¬ 
low  unreluctant ;  and  yet  should  I  re¬ 
fuse,  through  evilness  (or  cowardice) 
up-grown  in  me,  none  the  less  I  shall 
surely  follow,” 

We  cannot  get  beyond  that :  we  need 
not  seek  to  do  so  ;  for  this  prayer  is 
compatible  with  every  creed,  and  it  con¬ 
tains  the  essence  of  absolute  self-dedi¬ 
cation. 

By  convincing  us  that  the  universe  is 
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one  homogeneoui  whole,  m  which  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  lost  and  unaccounted  for, 
through  which  there  runs  a  continuity 
of  energizing  forces,  and  of  which  we 
are  indisputably  conscious  members, 
Science  has  lent  deeper  meaning  to  the 
Stoic  prayer.  But  it  has  not,  on  that 
account,  eliminated  the  conception  of  a 
Deity,  or  effaced  the  noble  humanities 
secured  for  us  by  many  centuries  of 
Christian  faith.  It  cannot  be  too  em¬ 
phatically  insisted  on  that  much-dreaded 
Darwinism  leaves  the  theological  belief 
in  a  divine  spirit  untouched.  God  is 
not  less  God,  nor  is  creative  energy  less 
creative,  because  we  are  led  to  suppose 
that  a  lengthy  instead  of  a  sudden  method 
was  employed  in  the  production  of  the 
Kosmos. 

I  venture  to  assert  my  conviction  that 
it  is  the  destiny  of  the  scientific  spirit  to 
bring  these  factors,  God,  Law,  Christian 
morals,  into  a  new  and  vital  combina¬ 
tion,  which  will  contribute  to  the  dur¬ 
ability  and  growth  of  rational  religion. 

The  conceptions  of  God  and  Law 
tend  to  coalescence  in  the  scientific  the¬ 
ory  of  the  universe.  In  other  words, 
spirituality  is  restored  to  Nature,  which 
comes  to  be  regarded  as  a  manifestation 
of  infinite  vitality.  The  Fathers  of  the 
Christian  Churches,  battling  with  cor¬ 
rupt  paganism,  striving  valiantly  to  se¬ 
cure  monotheistic  principles  of  theology, 
basing  conduct  upon  hopes  and  terrors 
in  the  world  beyond  the  grave,  effected 
an  artificial  separation  of  man  from  Na¬ 
ture.  They  banned  the  logical  and  sim¬ 
ple  recognition  of  man’s  integration  with 
the  Kosmos,  upon  which  the  elder  re¬ 
ligions  rested  Nature  for  many  cen¬ 
turies  was  regarded  as  the  evil  thing, 
the  contrary  of  Spirit.  Science,  which 
grew  up  in  this  uncongenial  atmosphere, 
accepted  the  separation  from  the  outset, 
and  went  on  studying  Nature  as  though 
it  were  external  to  the  human  soul. 
But  this  alienation  of  man  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  universe,  which  constitutes 
him,  and  which  he  helps  to  constitute, 
can  no  longer  be  maintained.  We  must 
return  with  fuller  knowledge  to  some¬ 
thing  like  the  earlier,  more  instinctive 
faith  about  the  world,  whereof  our¬ 
selves,  body  and  spirit,  are  part.  And 
nothing  seems  more  evident  than  that 
we  are  being  led  back  to  this  point  by 
the  hand  of  Science,  enemy  as  she  is 


supposed  to  be  of  poetry,  of  mysticism, 
of  spiritual  contemplation. 

The  ground  for  this  apparent  paradox 
may  thus  be  stated.  Science  establishes 
the  unity  of  the  Kosmos,  together  with 
the  exact  correspondence  and  correla¬ 
tion  of  its  parts.  But  when  we  begin  to 
regard  this  unity  with  eyes  from  which 
the  scales  of  Christian  antagonism  have 
fallen,  we  discover  that  we  cannot  think 
of  it  except  as  spiritual.  The  one  only 
thing  we  can  be  said  to  know  and  to  be 
sure  of,  is  the  paramount  importance  in 
ourselves  of  mind.  Cogito^  ergo  sum, 
as  the  starting-point  for  speculation, 
may  sound  an  antiquated  formula,  yet 
it  contains  incontestable  truth,  which 
is  hourly  verified  by  experience  and 
only  too  pompously  proclaimed  by  meta¬ 
physics.  If,  then,  we  are  mind,  and 
nothing  in  the  last  resort  but  mind,  logic 
compels  ns  to  expect  mind  in  that  of 
which  we  are  an  integrating  element, 
and  from  the  total  complex  of  which  we 
cannot  be  dissevered.  Evolution,  ad¬ 
mitting  no  break  of  continuity  in  the 
universe,  silently  forces  us  to  this  con¬ 
clusion  ;  and  it  is  only  the  attitude  still 
maintained,  in  form,  at  least,  by  Christi¬ 
anity  toward  Nature  which  prevents  our 
recognizing  the  Spirit  immanent  and 
everywhere. 

Having  come  into  being,  as  I  said, 
under  the  dominance  of  theological 
ideas  about  the  relation  of  the  human 
soul  to  God  and  the  world.  Science  has 
hitherto  been  of  necessity  positive  and 
materialistic.  The  most  earnest  inquir¬ 
ers  could  not  at  once  emancipate  them¬ 
selves  from  prejudices  for  or  against  the 
exclusive  theories  of  spiritualism  for¬ 
mulated  by  the  churches.  Christian 
dogmatists  abruptly  divided  the  soul 
from  Nature,  regarded  the  universe  as  a 
machine  created  by  a  God  external  to 
it,  and  laid  this  earth,  our  dwelling- 
place,  under  the  curse  of  sin  and  evil. 
Men  of  science  dealt  accordingly  with 
nature  as  something  extraneous,  outside 
the  mind,  the  object  of  inquiry,  but  not 
at  the  same  time  the  subject  of  the  in¬ 
tellect  that  inquires.  The  wisest  for¬ 
bore  from  uttering  opinions  upon  man’s 
relation  to  the  world  ;  and  this  absten¬ 
tion,  seeing  that  the  word  God  was 
rarely  found  upon  their  pages,  seeing 
that  they  did  not  need  “  that  hypothesis 
of  Deity,"  gained  for  them  the'reputa- 
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tion  of  atheists  with  the  vulgar.  Chris¬ 
tianity  itself  was  responsible  for  their 
position  ;  but  the  world  lost  nothing  by 
the  positive  and  neutral  spirit  in  which 
they  had  to  work.  On  the  contrary,  it 
gained  considerably  ;  for,  without  mys¬ 
tical  or  theological  bias,  they  have  grad¬ 
ually  been  bringing  home  to  our  intelli¬ 
gence  more  and  more  convincingly  the 
truth  that  we  are  part  of  Nature  ;  and 
if  in  a  true  sense  part,  then  the  truest 
part  of  us,  ourselves,  our  consciousness, 
our  thought,  our  emotion,  must  be  part 
of  Nature  ;  and  Nature  every  where,  and 
in  all  her  parts,  must  contain  what  cor¬ 
responds  to  our  spiritual  essence.  In 
this  way  Science,  while  establishing 
Law,  has  prepared  the  way  for  the  iden¬ 
tification  of  Law  with  God.  I  am  far 
from  asserting  that  any  disciples  of  Sci¬ 
ence  at  the  present  moment  have  drawn 
this  corollary  from  her  teaching  ;  what 
I  want  to  indicate  is  the  inevitable  point 
of  contact  between  Science  and  Religion. 

Finding  thought  to  be  the  very  es¬ 
sence  of  man  considered  as  a  natural 
product,  we  are  compelled  to  believe 
that  there  is  thought  in  all  the  products 
which  compose  this  universe.  Nothing 
can  be  clearer,  as  the  result  of  three 
centuries  of  scientific  industry,  than  that 
there  is  neither  loss  of  elements  nor  ab¬ 
rupt  separation  of  species  in  the  Kos* 
mos,  but  that  the  whole  is  wrought  of 
the  same  ground  materials  and  evolved 
in  Its  multiplicity  of  forms  out  of  the 
same  fundamental  constituents.  If,  then, 
we  discover  thought  in  man  upon  one 
plane  of  this  immense  development,  how 
can  we  deny  it  to  existences  on  other 
planes  ?  How  can  we  conceive  that  the 
primitive  energies  out  of  which  the 
whole  proceeded  were  not  conscious  or 
pregnant  with  consciousness  ?  If  mind 
is  our  sole  reality  and  self,  is  it  not  the 
sole  reality  and  self  of  all  ?  Dues  not 
our  mind  necessitate  an  universal  mind  ? 
Must  we  not  maintain  that,  the  universe 
being  in  one  rhythm,  things  less  highly 
organised  than  man  possess  conscious¬ 
ness,  in  the  degrees  of  their  descent  less 
acute  than  man’s  ?  Must  we  not  also 
surmise  that  ascending  scales  of  exist¬ 
ences  more  highly  organized,  of  whom 
we  are  at  present  ignorant,  are  endowed 
with  consciousness  superior  to  man’s  ? 
It  is  not  incredible  that  the  globe  on 
which  we  live  is  vastly  more  conscious 


of  itself  than  we  are  of  ourselves  ;  and 
that  the  cells  which  compose  our  cor¬ 
poreal  frame  are  gifted  with  a  separate 
consciousness  of  a  simpler  kind  than 
ours. 

In  this  speculation  of  the  universe, 
whether  we  advance  toward  the  verge 
of  mysticism  or  abide  within  the  bounds 
of  reverent  abstention  from  such  excur¬ 
sions,  law,  the  law  of  the  world's  life 
appears  as  God,  brought  nearer  to  ex¬ 
perience,  the  object  of  obedience,  the 
ever-present  source  of  quickening  en¬ 
thusiasm.  To  this  power,  in  whom*  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  in 
whom  the  infinitely  great  and  infinitely 
small  alike  exist,  we  commit  ourselves 
with  the  assurance  that  self,  purged  of 
egotism,  is  seeking  its  own  best  through 
dedication.  We  do  not  ask  for  crowns 
and  thrones  in  the  next  world  ;  we  do 
not  bargain  for  compensation  which 
shall  make  earth’s  trials  insignificant. 
Face  to  face  with  death,  even  the  death 
of  those  whose  love  was  unspeakably 
precious,  we  do  not  passionately  de- 
mand  again  our  darlings,  or  cling  with 
tremulous  persistence  to  the  promise  of 
immortality.  Now,  as  formerly,  the 
continuance  of  the  individual  after  death 
remains  a  matter  for  hope  and  faith. 
Science  as  yet  can  neither  affirm  nor 
deny  the  life  beyond  the  grave  ;  but  it 
teaches  us  that  it  is  dangerous  to  appeal 
to  personal  desires  upon  this  topic,  and 
that  St.  Paul's  audacious  challenge, 
“  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  are  we  of 
men  most  wretched.”  belonged  to  a 
past  stage  of  religious  development. 
The  confidence  it  inculcates  is  that 
nothing  can  come  amiss  to  those  who 
have  brought  their  wills  and  wishes  into 
accord  with  universal  order.  This  will 
be  stigmatized  as  optimism,  I  am  well 
aware.  It  is  certainly  the  antithesis  of 
that  puny  pessimism  which  forms  a 
marked  sign  of  intellectual  enfeeblement 
in  the  younger  schools  of  German 
thought.  To  the  pessimist  we  say — 

"  Thou  art  sick  of  self-love,  Malvolio, 

And  taste  with  a  distempered  appetite." 

It  is  not  my  present  business  to  deal 
with  pessimism,  however,  but  to  seek 
out  how  the  scientific  spirit  is  remould¬ 
ing  religion.  Religion  has  been  always 
optimistic  ;  and  whatever  Science  is,  it 
certainly  is  not  pessimistic.  The  non- 
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religious  may  draw  conclusions  from  it 
which  envenom  life.  Those,  on  the 
contrary,  who  naturally  incline  toward 
religion,  will  find  in  it  fresh  aliment  for 
masculine  contentment.  They  recog¬ 
nize  themselves  as  factors  of  a  life  which 
is  the  world,  to  the  effectuation  of  which 
they  each  in  their  degree  contribute, 
the  scope  and  scheme  of  which,  though 
ill-understood  by  them,  requires  and 
must  obtain  their  co-operation.  Law 
and  God — the  order  of  the  whole  re¬ 
garded  as  a  process  of  unerringly  un¬ 
folding  energy,  and  that  same  order 
contemplated  by  human  thought  as  in 
its  essence  mind-determined — have  be¬ 
come  for  them  so  all  in  all  that  a  wish 
for  self,  an  egotistical  aspiration,  is 
quelled  at  once  as  infantine,  undis¬ 
ciplined,  irrelevant.  Their  chief  dread 
is  that  dread  expressed  by  Cleanthes, 
namely,  that  peradventure  their  good¬ 
will  should  fail,  and  they  be  dragged 
along  their  path  by  force,  instead  of  fol¬ 
lowing  with  genial  submission. 

With  such  conceptions  of  man’s  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  universe  it  is  not  difficult  to 
combine  what  I  have  called  “  the  noble 
humanities  secured  for  us  by  Christian¬ 
ity.”  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  re¬ 
tains  its  value  when  we  read  it  as  the 
preacher  of  that  sermon  meant  it  to  be 
read.  The  virtues  of  faith  and  hope 
and  love  do  not  fail  for  want  of  exer¬ 
cise.  We  still  exclaim,  “  Though  He 
slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him  !”  We 
still  acknowledge  our  complete  and  ab¬ 
solute  dependence  on  the  power  which 
brought  us  hither  and  will  conduct  us 
hence.  Love,  the  greatest  of  these 
three,  will  always  form  the  binding  ele¬ 
ment  of  human  existence.  Science  in¬ 
stitutes  no  monastery,  no  sacerdotal 
celibacy,  no  sacrifice  of  natural  afiection 
for  the  attainment  of  personal  salvation. 
And  what  an  extension  of  its  province 
has. the  virtue  of  love  received  from  Sci¬ 
ence  !  It  is  no  longer  confined  to  fam¬ 
ilies  and  friends,  and  fellow-countrymen 
and  foreign  people  whom  we  wish  to 
convert.  It  covers  the  whole  creation 
and  the  world  of  man’s  inventions.  It 
is  coextensive  with  discovery,  commens¬ 
urate  with  law  and  life  ;  for  curiosity 
is  love.  How  far  more  lovingly  we 
look  on  Nature  now  than  when  we  re¬ 
garded  it  as  alien  and  cursed.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  natural,  when  inspired  by  Sci¬ 


ence,  to  feel  true  sympathy  with  beasts 
and  insects,  birds  of  the  air  and  fishes 
of  the  sea,  trees  and  flowers,  and  every¬ 
thing  that  shares  the  life  divine  which 
throbs  in  us.  Next  to  love  comes  hu¬ 
mility  ;  and  I  need  hardly  point  out  hOw 
Science  edifies  that  virtue.  It  teaches 
us  that  lower  forms  of  life,  such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  parasites  which  prey  upon 
our  bodies  in  disease,  hare  their  place 
in  the  scheme,  the  same  raison  d itre, 
while  still  uncombated,  as  man. 

We  need  not  be  afraid  lest  the  relig¬ 
ious  spirit  I  have  been  attempting  to  de¬ 
scribe  should  induce  a  mere  habit  of  in¬ 
dolent  resignation  to  things  as  they  at 
present  are.  On  the  contrary,  the  very 
essence  of  Science  in  general  and  of 
Evolution  in  particular,  is  to  stimulate 
energy,  combative,  aggressive,  strug¬ 
gling  after  higher  stages.  It  knows 
nothing  of  the  brutish  crass  indifference 
and  ignorance  of  the  monastic  mind 
awaiting  beatification.  It  makes  us  cer¬ 
tain  that  effort  is  the  indispensable  con¬ 
dition  of  advancement.  If  we  recog¬ 
nize  the  divine  life  in  parasites,  we  do 
not  mean  to  acquiesce  in  their  domina¬ 
tion.  They  have  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  a  divine  scourge  for  our  sins  ;  they 
have  become  a  divine  means  for  urging 
us  to  efforts  after  their  elimination. 
The  soul  possessed  of  evolutionary  re¬ 
ligion,  penetrated  with  the  gospel  of  our 
century,  runs  no  peril  of  lapsing  into 
the  hel^tude  of  decadent  Buddhism, 
or  of  exclaiming  with  folded  hands, 
“  Whatever  is,  is  well.”  That  formula 
will  have  to  be  exchangd  for,  ”  What¬ 
ever  is,  is  well  ;  but  nothing  really  is, 
which  is  not  in  progressive  and  militant 
movement.” 

This  exposition  might  be  carried  fur¬ 
ther.  It  might  be  shown  how  all  the 
elements  of  morality  are  not  displaced, 
but  remoulded  by  the  scientific  spirit ; 
how  the  mysteries  of  sin,  pain,  disease, 
for  instance,  are  quite  as  well  accounted 
for  by  formulas  of  evolutionary  strife 
and  imperfect  development  as  by  the 
old  hypothesis  of  a  devil  ;  how  duty  and 
volition  can  assume  their  places  in  a 
scheme  of  advance  by  selection  and 
modification  whereof  the  individual  is 
conscious,  quite  as  well  as  in  any  ortho¬ 
dox  system  which  steers  between  the 
Scylla  of  creative  Deity  and  the  Gharyb- 
dis  of  man’s  liberty  to  act-  Far  be  it 
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from  me  to  maintain  that  Science  will 
make  the  existence  of  sin,  pain,  disease, 
want,  the  inequalities  of  life  in  all  its 
phases,  the  waste  that  goes  on  every¬ 
where  in  Nature,  at  once  intelligible. 
Nor  must  we  expect  it  suddenly  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  categorical  imperative,  or  to 
overcome  the  antinomy  of  free-will  and 
necessity.  Only  1  cannot  see  how  the 
Cosmic  enthusiasm  fails  more  conspicu¬ 
ously  than  Hebrew  or  than  Christian 
theology  face  to  face  with  these  prob¬ 
lems.  I  cannot  see  that  Science  has 
rendered  men  indifferent  to  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  their  fellows,  or  that  it  has  en¬ 
feebled  their  courage,  their  sense  of 
duty,  and  their  energy  in  action.  I 
cannot  see  that  they  are  less  sensitive  to 
human  hardship  than  the  orthodox  of 
Dante’s  stamp,  who  serenely  acquiesced 
in  the  exclusion  of  unbaptized  souls  from 
happiness  forever.  Meanwhile  the 
soundness  of  the  scientific  method  gives 
us  some  right  to  hope  that  illumination 
may  eventually  be  thrown  by  it  upon 
even  the  obscurest  puzzles  of  experience. 
Through  it,  for  the  first  time,  we  seem 
to  have  obtained  some  rational  control 
over  circumstance.  Instead  of  exclud¬ 
ing  hope,  this  new  gospel  enables  us  to 
live  daily  and  hourly  in  what  Blake 
called  “eternity’s  sunrise,’’  the  dawn 
of  ever-broadening  light  and  ever-soar¬ 
ing  expectation. 

Men  are  always  in  too  g'-eat  a  hurry. 
More  than  eighteen  ceuturies  have 
elapsed  since  the  apostles  awaited  the 
immediate  coming  of  their  Lord.  He 
has  nut  yet  come  in  the  way  they  hoped 
for  ;  and  those  eighteen  centuries  now 
form  by  far  the  most  important,  the 
best-filled,  period  of  history.  During 
them  we  have  learned  gradually  to  dis¬ 
believe  in  a  speedy  dissolution  of  the 
world  ;  and  lately  we  have  been  brought 
to  face  the  probability  that  men  will 
last  for  many  millions  of  years  upon  this 
planet.  VVith  that  thought  in  our  minds, 
let  us  look  back  upon  his  past  existence. 
How  dim  are  human  memory  and  rec¬ 
ords  with  respect  to  anything  which  hap¬ 
pened  four  thousand  years  ago  !  With 
what  continually  accelerated  impetus 
has  consciousness  been  growing  and  ex¬ 
tending  in  the  race  at  large  !  Then  let 
us  cast  our  eyes  forward  through  the 
tens  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years 
to  come.  Surely  we  can  afford  to  ex¬ 


ercise  a  little  patience,  trusting  that,  if 
not  for  us  or  for  our  children,  yet  for 
men,  our  late  posterity,  more  insight 
will  be  granted  and  their  clarity  of  vision 
strengthened.  This,  then,  is  the  promise 
of  faith  extended  to  religious  souls  by 
Science.  “  Ah,  but,’’  it  may  be  urged, 
“  that  is  making  too  large  a  demand 
upon  unselfishness  !  Shall  men  seek 
nothing  for  themselves  ?’’  I  turn  to 
Christians  of  the  old  school,  and  ask 
whether  the  renouncement  of  self,  the 
will  to  live  for  others,  the  desire  to 
glorify  God,  be  not  fundamental  portions 
of  their  creed  ?  These  have  always  been 
preached  as  virtues.  Now  is  the  time 
to  apply  them  in  pure  earnest  as  princi¬ 
ples  of  conduct.  Should  it  be  objected 
that  the  promises  which  made  these  vir¬ 
tues  palatable  are  withdrawn,  we  must 
remember  that  we  are  no  longer  children 
for  whom  the  health-giving  draught  has 
to  be  sweetened  with  honey.  Virtue  is 
its  own  reward  ;  and  Science,  with  far 
more  cogency  than  any  theological  sys¬ 
tem,  proves  that  vice  is  its  own  punish¬ 
ment.  There  is  something  surely  in 
contributing  to  the  advance  of  humanity, 
from  whom  we  derive  everything,  who 
expects  from  us  so  much.  Without  be¬ 
ing  Positivists,  we  may  learn  this  lesson 
from  the  church  of  Auguste  Comte. 

My  argument  has  led  me  into  a  lay- 
sermon,  more  calculated  to  send  people 
to  sleep  upon  a  June  afternoon  in  some 
lecture-room  than  to  arrest  their  busy 
eyes  as  they  turn  the  pages  of  the  Fort¬ 
nightly.  It  is  time  to  quit  the  pulpit. 
But  as  I  opened  this  part  of  my  dis¬ 
course  with  a  Stoic’s  prayer,  1  will  close 
it  with  a  hymn  by  Goethe.  The  prayer 
sufficiently  represents  the  submission 
and  self-dedication  demanded  by  the 
scientific  spirit  of  religion  ;  the  hymn 
expresses  its  aspiration  and  enthusiasm. 
How  far  Goethe  had  studied  the  works 
of  Giordano  Bruno  I  know  not,  but  in 
these  stanzas  he  conveys,  frigidly  per¬ 
haps,  yet  faithfully,  something  of  the 
burning  faith  which  animated  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  prophet  of  the  scientific  creed.* 


*  The  translation  of  Goethe’s  Protmium  to 
GoU  und  IVtU  which  follows  above,  was  made 
by  me  some  years  ago,  and  was  first  published 
in  the  Spectator.  It  gave  me  pleasure  when 
Professor  Tyndall  incorporated  my  translation 
in  one  of  his  volumes  of  essays,  as  expressing 
the  religion  to  which  Science  can  ally  itself. 
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To  Him,  who  from  eternity,  Belf'itirred, 
Himself  hath  made  by  His  creative  word  ! 

To  Him,  Supreme,  who  causeth  faith  to  be, 

T rust,  love,  hope,  power,  and  endless  energy  1 
To  Him,  who,  seek  to  name  Him  as  we  will, 
Unknown,  within  Himself  abideth  still  I 

Strain  ear  and  eye,  till  sight  and  sense  be  dim  ; 
Thou’lt  find  but  faint  similitudes  of  Him  : 

Yea,  and  thy  spirit,  in  her  flight  of  flame, 

Still  strives  to  gauge  the  symbol  and  the  name  : 
Charmed  and  compelled,  thou  climb’st  from 
height  to  height. 

And  round  thy  path  the  world  shines  wondrous 
bright ; 

Time,  space,  and  size,  and  distance  cease  to 
be, 

And  every  step  is  fresh  infinity. 


What  were  the  God  who  sat  outside  to  scan 

The  spheres  that  'neath  His  finger  circling 
ran  7 

God  dwells  within  and  moves  the  world  and 
moulds. 

Himself  and  Nature  in  one  form  enfolds  ; 

Thus  all  that  lives  in  Him,  and  breathes,  and  is. 

Shall  ne’er  His  puissance,  ne'er  His  spirit  miss. 

The  soul  of  man,  too,  is  an  universe  ; 

Whence  follows  it  that  race  with  race  concurs 

In  naming  all  it  knows  of  good  and  true, 

God — yea, '  its  own  God  ;  and,  with  homage 
due. 

Surrenders  to  His  sway  both  earth  and  heaven  ; 

Fears  Him,  and  loves,  where  place  for  love  is 
given. 

— Fortnightly  Review. 


THE  ORIGIN  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  MYTHS. 
BY  W.  A.  GILL. 


Mythology  has,  in  some  form  or 
other,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  cast  a  peculiar  spell  upon  man* 
kind.  Those  who  have  framed  it,  and 
those  who  have  sought  to  unravel  its 
mysteries,  have  alike  fallen  beneath  the 
influence  of  this  spell.  In  no  study  are 
the  dangers  greater  of  being  led  astray 
by  the  personal  equation  or  by  modern 
thought.  The  former  tempts  an  in¬ 
quirer  to  solve  a  myth  by  a  pet  theory, 
or  a  pedantic  enthusiasm  :  the  latter,  to 
ascribe  to  a  primitive  myth-maker  a 
frame  of  mind  peculiar  to  the  nineteenth 
century. 

A  simple  analogy  will  best  explain  our 
own  view  of  the  myth.  The  lispings  of 
Mythology  may  be  compared  to  the  ut¬ 
terances  iA  a  linguist,  imperfectly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  several  languages,  who 
has  acquired  a  knack,  most  perplexing 
to  his  friends,  of  combining  in  his  or¬ 
dinary  speech  idioms  and  phrases  drawn 
almost  indiscriminately  from  these  sev¬ 
eral  sources.  Her  gift  of  tongues  sadly 
needs  supplementing  by  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  tongues.  For  example,  she 
speaks,  and  speaks  fluently  because  un¬ 
consciously,  the  language  of  Poetry. 
With  less  distinctness  she  speaks  the 
language  of  History,  but  mixes  with  her 
facts  so  many  foreign  elements  drawn 
from  the  language  of  Poetry  that  her 
attainments  in  this  department  are  rated 
very  low,  when  tested  by  the  stern 
canons  of  the  modern  historical  sense. 


In  the  language  of  Natural  Science,  she 
speaks  what  she  knows  and  feels  of  the 
wonders  of  earth,  sea,  and  sky,  though 
here  again  the  beauty  of  expression  has 
often  to  make  amends  for  the  lack  of 
grammatical  accuracy.  In  the  language 
of  Moral  Philosophy  she  is  more  suc¬ 
cessful,  although  she  would  scarcely  have 
dignified  the  language  by  such  a  title. 
Her  moralizing  consists  of  no  metaphys¬ 
ical  speculations,  there  are  no  hard 
words  or  logical  puzzles  in  it.  She 
gives  us  her  convictions  in  a  far  more 
attractive  way,  dresses  them  up  in  a  con¬ 
crete  and  personal  garb,  tricks  them  out 
in  the  most  effective  drapery  from  her 
wardrobe — in  short,  she  personifies 
them.  Hers  is  the  truth  “  embodied  in 
a  tale,”  which  has  thus  found  entrance 
not  only  ”  at  lowly  doors,”  but  in  all 
hearts  moulded  to  receive  truth.  Lastly, 
she  speaks  with  much  force  the  language 
of  Religion,  giving  utterance,  though 
often  in  figures  hard  to  interpret,  to  her 
higher  aspirations  and  her  conscious¬ 
ness  of  higher  existences  than  her  own, 
which  seemed  now  to  smile  and  now  to 
frown  upon  her,  as  she  interpreted  to 
herself  the  good  and  the  evil  of  the  world 
within  and  without.  But  sometimes  this 
language  of  Religion,  whose  strength 
lay  in  its  freshness  and  its  flexibility, 
would  become  stereotyped  into  a  nar¬ 
row  and  a  not  always  noble  Theology, 
when  she  brought  her  gods  down  to 
earth,  and  clothed  them  in  the  tattered 
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garb  of  human  frailty.  There  are,  then, 
at  least  six  languages  with  which  this 
polyglot  Mythology  is  .acquainted,  to 
which  a  recent  group  of  scholars  has 
added  a  seventh,  the  language  of  Folk¬ 
lore,  which  indeed  they  maintain  to 
have  been  her  favorite  tongue.  More 
will  be  said  on  this  hereafter.  It  is 
now  time  to  examine  with  some  detail 
the  chief  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  elucidate  this  very  complex 
subject.  It  is  hoped  that  evidence  will 
be  forthcoming  to  fill  in  the  rough  out¬ 
line  sketched  above. 

Professor  Max  Muller  is  the  leading 
exponent  of  the  Linguistic  method  of 
interpretation.  His  method  is  based 
upon  an  analysis  of  language.  He 
holds  that  by  a  scientific  comparison  of 
the  several  languages  constituting  the 
Aryan  family  of  speech  the  tongue  of 
the  Sphinx  Mythology  has  at  .length 
been  loosed.  Comparing  the  literature 
of  the  Indian  branch  with  that  of  the 
Hellenic  and  other  Western  Aryans,  he 
concludes  that  the  Greeks,  Celts  and 
Scandinavians  did  not  develop  their 
several  systems  of  Mythology  so  inde¬ 
pendently  as  they  themselves  supposed, 
but  that  they  and  the  Hindoos  alike 
drew  from  a  common  source.  Grant¬ 
ing  this,  the  next  question  is,  what  this 
source  was,  for,  once  knowing  this,  we 
ought  to  have  found  a  key  to  all  the 
Mythologies.  Philology,  acting  upon 
the  Vedas,  is  made  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion.  In  these  earliest  of  religious 
documents,  the  very  same  words  are 
found  to  represent  in  some  passages  the 
more  striking  phenomena  of  Nature — 
sky,  clouds,  fire,  etc.— simply  as  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  in  others  to  have  assumed 
a  semi-personal,  or  even  personal  char¬ 
acter,  and,  further,  to  have  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  objects  of  worship.  Here 
then,  says  Professor  Max  MUlIer,  we 
see  the  deities  in  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facture.  The  metamorphosis  is  going 
on  in  these  old  Indian  hymns  under  our 
very  eyes. 

Thus,  philosophically  stated,  his  po¬ 
sition  is  that  the  material  cause  of  the 
myth  is  the  phenomena  of  heaven  :  the 
efficient  cause  is  language  and  words 
acting  (as  will  be  seen  below)  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner  ;  while  the  myth  in 
full  bloom  constitutes  at  once  the  formal 
and  the  final  causes.  We  shall  recur 
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again  td  Professor  Max  MUller  and  his 
school.  It  was  necessary  to  advert  to 
his  theory,  before  setting  forth  the 
theory  of  the  Folklore  school,  in  order 
that  the  latter  might  be  better  under¬ 
stood  by  contrast.  Words  and  language, 
it  has  been  seen,  form  the  keystone  of 
Professor  Max  Miiller’s  position. 

Those  who  would  make  Folklore,  that 
is  to  say,  a  study  of  early  custom  and 
practice,  the  basis  of  a  scientific  investi¬ 
gation  of  Mythology  have  recently  found 
a  clever  and  persuasive  spokesman  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang.*  His 
main  object  is  to  trace  back  the  great 
body  of  Classical  Mythology  to  an  earlier 
source  than  the  primitive  Aryan  home. 
He  takes  a  delicious  pleasure  in  inform¬ 
ing  the  votaries  of  Hellenic  literature 
that  the  objects  which  they  have  been 
ignorantly  worshipping  are  but  savage 
customs  and  hideous  superstitions  in 
disguise.  His  attack  on  the  Linguistic 
school  is  vigorous  and  irresistible.  They 
cannot  agree  among  themselves.  One 
linguist  finds  the  clew  to  a  certain  myth 
in  the  dawn,  another  to  the  same  myth 
in  a  cloud,  a  third  to  the  same  myth  in 
the  sun.  They  cannot  all  be  right. 
And  even  if  they  could  agree  in  their 
analysis  of  words,  yet  how  unsafe  to 
argue  from  mere  names  to  facts  !  Helen’ s 
name  may  be  connected  with  the  dawn 
or  the  sunset,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  story  of  the  Trojan  war  is  a 
solar  myth.  Violet  color  may,  by  much 
pressure,  be  extracted  from  Jason,  and 
Medea  may,  if  she  like,  trace  her 
daughterho^  to  the  Sun  ;  but  the  story 
of  Medea  and  Jason  need  not  therefore 
be  a  solar  myth,  signifying  the  blending 
of  the  sun’s  rays  with  the  violet  tints  of 
morning.  And  how  do  these  word- 
worshippers  explain  the  similarity,  nay 
often  the  identity,  of  stories  which  have 
clearly  grown  independently  at  extreme 
ends  of  the  world,  when  the  names  are 
entirely  different  ?  Mr.  Lang’s  answer, 
from  his  aspect  of  myths,  is  quite  easy. 
The  stories  originated  vaguely  and 
anonymously,  and  special  coloring  and 
special  names  were  afterward  added  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  taste  of  each  people. 

Mr.  Lang  would  classify  early  myths 
somewhat  as  follows,  (i)  Tales  which 
had  no  ulterior  aim  but  to  entertain,  sim- 

*  “  Custom  and  Myth.  ”  London,  1884. 
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ply  appealing  to  the  instinctive  craving  and  Latin.  Such  stories  may,  according 


for  fiction.  (2)  Tales  which  grew  up 
around  some  half-developed  savage  cus¬ 
tom,  the  myth  being  deliberately  framed 
to  sanction  and  enforce  a  new  enact¬ 
ment  regarding  it.  The  beautiful  story 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  familiar  to  us  in 
its  Hellenic  garb,  is  thus  rather  brutally 
‘  traced  to  a  fantastic  formality  observed 
by  a  newly-married  pair  of  savages. 
(3)  Tales  describing,  generally  by  human 
analogies,  the  impressions  made  upon 
the  primitive  mind  by  the  works  of  Na* 
ture.  This  class  we  have  seen  to  be  the 
stronghold  of  the  Philological  school. 
Mr.  Lang  appears  to  us  to  have  as* 
signed  to  this  group  its  proper  limits, 
duly  checking  the  extravagant  growth 
which  Professor  Max  Muller  would  en¬ 
courage.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
three  a'foresaid  types  of  myths,  arising 
from  love  of  fiction,  early  custom,  or 
observation  of  Nature,  are  alike  capa¬ 
ble  of  springing  up  independently  and 
spontaneously  among  all  families  of 
mankind.  Hence  we  shall  naturally  ex¬ 
pect  similar  myths  of  each  type  to  arise 
in  different  places.  Given  mankind 
covering  the  face  of  the  earth,  placed 
under  similar  physical  and  social  condi¬ 
tions,  they  as  naturally  tend  to  frame 
independently  similar  myths,  as  similar 
weapons  of  war,  or  similar  forms  of 
government.  There  need  be  nothing  dis¬ 
appointing  to  us  in  contemplating  this 
monotony  of  bias.  The  Professor  in 
“  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,” 
on  discovering  that  he  had  repeated  the 
same  witticism  to  the  same  person  in 
the  same  circumstances  after  some  lapse 
of  time,  found  solace  and,  at  last,  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  reflection  that  only  a  per¬ 
fectly  balanced  mind  could  so  exactly 
reproduce  itself.  Similarly  the  uniform¬ 
ity  of  early  myths  may  bring  home  to  us 
the  essential  unity  of  men,  the  oneness 
of  their  origin,  of  their  experiences,  of 
their  hopes  and  of  their  fears.  (4)  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  one  more  type 
of  myths,  which,  after  scrutinizing  their 
contents,  we  feel  assured  could  not  have 
sprung  up  independently  and  simulta¬ 
neously  in  different  parts.  The  story, 
for  example,  of  Medea  and  Jason  is 
found  with  diversity  of  detail,  but  unity 
‘of  substance  in  languages  so  unrelated 
as  Zulu,  Gaelic,  Norse,  Russian  and 
Japanese,  as  well  as,  of  course,  in  Greek 


to  Mr.  Lang,  have  been  diffused  by  slow 
filtration  from  race  to  race,  there  being 
no  sufficient  motive  which  we  can  dis¬ 
cover  for  a  common  growth  in  such  cases. 

It  should  here  be  mentioned  that  there 
are  not  wanting  weighty  authorities  (Pro¬ 
fessor  Sayce,  for  example,)  who  are  in¬ 
clined  to  deny  that  there  is  the  genuine 
ring  of  a  myth  about  such  stories  as 
have  been  classed  above.  More  will  be 
said  on  this  point  elsewhere,  but  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sayce  himself  admits  that  the 
boundary  line  is  almost  impossible  to 
draw,  that  a  great  part  of  Folklore  at 
any  rate  does  constitute  Mythology,  and 
that  the  whole  question  of  their  relations 
is  at  present  before  the  court  We  may 
therefore  at  least  claim  them  provision¬ 
ally. 

Mr.  Lang  and  his  school  certainly  de¬ 
serve  credit  for  having  broadened  the 
base  of  Mythology,  which  was  before 
sadly  cramped  by  the  Philological 
champions.  We  gratefully  accept  his 
contribution,  but  are  disinclined  to  de¬ 
vote  it  entirely  to  the  use  which  he  re¬ 
quests.  We  will  procure  with  it  “  a 
convenient  site  for  building  purposes,” 
but  we  will  not  build  the  houses  with  it. 
To  speak  without  metaphor,  we  hold 
that  the  types  which  he  has  illustrated 
constitute  elements  in  the  myth,  but 
lack  its  more  essential  properties.  Man's 
higher  faculties,  glimpses  and  aspirations 
have  found  no  expression  in  the  ex¬ 
amples  adduced  by  Mr.  Lang,  for  the 
simple  reason,  we  would  suggest,  that 
man  himself  was  barely  furnished  with 
such  qualities  at  the  very  early  period 
to  which  we  propose  to  restrict  the  class 
of  myths  brought  forward  by  him.  It 
is  certain  that  all  myths  were  not  the 
products  of  a  barbarous  age  ;  and  it  is 
almost  as  certain,  by  the  mere  internal 
evidence  of  the  greater  number  of  them, 
that  the  framer  was  at  least  as  great  as 
the  myth  which  he  framed. 

Now,  although  early  Religion  is  not 
coextensive  in  scope  with  early  Myth¬ 
ology  (a  common  but  erroneous  view) 
yet  the  two  are  closely  related.  Indeed 
opposing  theories  of  the  origin  of  the 
myth  are  tacitly  based  on  opposing 
theories  of  the  origin  of  religion.  A 
brief  survey  of  these  theories  is  therefore 
essential  to  our  inquiry. 

Anthropologists  tell  us  that  early  Re- 
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ligion  and  earlj  Mythology  consist  re¬ 
spectively  of  a  tissue  of  many  threads. 
Sabseisra  (a  kind  of  star-worship),  adora¬ 
tion  of  the  dead,  and  mythopoeic  fancy, 
all  have  their  share  in  the  fabric. 
Dreams,  visions,  magic,  are  also  potent 
factors  in  the  life  of  savage  tribes.  Then 
there  is  the  worship  of  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals,  originating,  according  to  some,  in 
a  confused  condition  of  thought,  which 
led  men  to  believe  that  their  own  lives 
were  influenced  by,  if  not  derived  from 
these  objects.  Hence  the  tales  (scarce¬ 
ly  worthy  of  the  name  of  myth)  tracing 
the  ancestry  of  a  family  to  a  particular 
animal,  star,  or  plant.  These  latter  be¬ 
came  the  badge,  the  family-arms  of  the 
tribe,  and  are  called  totems,  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  Totemism. '  Thus  Totemism  was, 
in  this  view,  an  element  both  in  early 
Religion  and  Mythology.  Further  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  product  of  the  religious  sense, 
according  to  this  school,  are  such  trivial 
objects  as  magical  stones,  feathers, 
shells  and  unsightly  stocks  and  blocks  of 
wood  and  stone.  These  were  vener¬ 
ated,  and  are  called  fetiches  and  the 
practice  Fetichism.  Adding  now  to 
Sabseism,  ghost* worship,  pure  fancy, 
Totemism  and  Fetchism,  above  enu¬ 
merated,  the  slow  action  of  thought,  con¬ 
jectural  inferences,  guesses  of  crude 
mytaphysics  and  inspirations  of  isolated 
men  of  genius,  there  slowly  emerged  that 
portion  of  man's  nature  which  realizes 
the  Divine.  Religion  thus  sprang  from 
a  combined  sense  of  power,  terror  and 
wonder. 

On  the  other  hand.  Professor  Max 
Mnller  finds  the  source  of  Religion  in  a 
sense  of  what  he  terms  the  Infinite  ;  and 
consistently  with  this  view  he  traces,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  large  portion  of  mythi¬ 
cal  growth  to  this  primary  root.  Hold¬ 
ing  practically  a  theory  of  innate  Re¬ 
ligion,  he  attributes  to  early  man  a  fac¬ 
ulty  of  apprehending  the  Infinite — 
tangible,  semi-tangible  and  finally  in¬ 
tangible  objects  successively  maturing 
this  capacity.  The  rush  of  a  torrent, 
the  roar  of  a  wind-swept  forest,  the 
grandeur  of  a  mountain  awakened  at  first 
a  vague  feeling  of  awe,  which  in  course 
of  time  deepened  into  a  sense  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  presence — in  fact  of  Deity.  Fet¬ 
ichism,  and  all  such  practices,  are  in 
this  aspect,  corruptions  of  a  primitive 
and  purer  form  of  worship. 


The  material  and  the  ideal  theories  as 
to  the  source  of  Religion,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  Mythology,  are  thus  seen  to 
be  widely  divergent.  The  phrase  relig¬ 
ious  myths  is,  therefore,  an  ambiguous 
phrase,  which  is  best  avoided.  The  two 
schools  will  entirely  differ  in  their  inter¬ 
pretation  and  classification  of  such.  On 
the  one  hand,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and 
his  followers  maintain  that  the  religious 
sense  was  primarily  of  the  earth,  earthy, 
purely  human  in  its  inception,  and  orig¬ 
inating  in  man's  desire  to  propitiate  the 
“  double"  of  his  deceased  ancestor. 
Religious  myths  would  thus  with  him, 
essentially  include  all  early  rites  and 
customs.  Professor  Max  MUller,  on  the 
other  hand,  holds  that  the  religious 
sense  was  primarily  of  the  heaven,  heav¬ 
enly,  arising  from  the  impressions  made 
upon  man  by  celestial  phenomena.  Re¬ 
ligious  myths  would  thus  with  him  ex¬ 
clude  all  but  these.  The  fallacy  con¬ 
sists  in  employing  a  word,  which  even  in 
our  days  is  sufficiently  vague  in  sense, 
as  though  it  had  a  stereotyped  meaning 
when  applied  to  primitive  times.  As  we 
have  attempted  to  show  at  the  outset, 
one  of  the  essential  features  in  mytho¬ 
poeic  man  must  have  been  an  inability 
to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  sev¬ 
eral  elements  in  himself,  between  self 
and  Nature,  and  between  the  natural 
and  the  spiritual.  Something  more  has 
still  to  be  said  on  the  complex  problem 
of  the  origin  of  man  as  affecting  myth¬ 
ology.  For  the  present,  let  us  conclude 
an  armistice  between  Mr.  Spencer  and 
Professor  Max  MUller,  and  a  perfectly 
fair  one.  Let  us  persuade  them  that 
they  differ  not  in  facts  but  in  dates  :  that 
the  folklore  myths  belong  to  a  barbarous 
and  primitive  era,  whereas  the  phenom¬ 
enal  myths  belong  to  a  cultured  period, 
are  long  posterior  in  time  and  order  of 
growth  to  the  former,  and  are  a  product 
of  the  literary  age  of  the  most  intellect¬ 
ual  branch  of  the  Aryan  family. 

Our  own  position,  supported  by  the 
anthropologists,  is,  as  has  more  than 
once  been  stated,  that  the  myth  is  the 
reflecting  mirror  of  the  complex  experi¬ 
ences  of  primitive  man.  The  Solar 
Theorists,  on  the  contrary,  who  must 
now  be  heard,  limit  the  myth  both  in 
its  source  and  its  action  to  the  sphere  of 
natural  phenomena.  Professor  Max 
Muller  is  a  moderate  upholder  of  this 
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view,  but  must  not  be  held  responsi-' 
ble  for  the  extravagances  of  certain  of 
his  followers.  And  this  is  how  they  say 
it  came  about  The  sun,  in  his  daily 
path  across  the  heaven,  presents  mani¬ 
fold  aspects  to  an  observer.  Each  aspect 
suggested  to  the  primitive  mind  some 
human  analogy,  and  gave  birth  to  a  sepa¬ 
rate  myth.  Now  he  seemed  to  start  up 
in  the  east,  as  a  victor  after  a  struggle 
with  the  night  :  now  to  be  tearing  him¬ 
self  from  the  embraces  of  his  mother 
(or  bride),  the  dawn  :  now,  as  he  swept 
the  clouds  before  him,  to  be  scattering 
bis  foes,  or,  as  he  was  overcast  by  them, 
to  be  hard  pressed.  This  was  the  first 
stage.  Natural  agencies  were,  indeed, 
gifted  with  human  attributes,  but  were 
still  conceived  of  as  physical  phenomena. 
And  now — this  is  the  first  of  the  solar 
theory — a  change  begins.  Strange  ob¬ 
livion  suddenly  takes  possession  of  all 
mankind.  The  waters  of  Lethe  sweep 
over  the  earlier  myths,  wash  from  them 
all  traces  of  their  physical  origin,  and 
cast  them  up  on  the  shores  of  a  later 
generation  as  real  descriptions  of  real 
men  and  women.  Henceforward,  to 
the  close  of  the  mythopoeic  era,  they  re¬ 
tain  this  character,  although  often  en¬ 
larged,  identified  or  combined  with  later 
history,  or  called  in  to  sanction  the 
code  of  a  lawgiver  or  the  system  of  a 
philosopher.  A  single  illustration  of 
the  solar  theory  will  suffice — the  story 
of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  By  consid¬ 
erable  effort,  Orpheus  has  been  etymo¬ 
logically  identified  with  the  sun,  and 
Eurydice  with  the  light,  dawn  or  sun¬ 
set,  as  usuaL  This  purely  physical  as¬ 
sociation  was  soon  forgotten,  and  the 
story  taken  as  a  literal  one.  We  see  the 
lovely  twilight  die  out  before  the  coming 
night ;  but  when  they  saw  this,  they  said 
that  the  beautiful  Eurydice  had  been 
stung  by  the  serpent  of  darkness,  and 
that  Orpheus  had  gone  to  fetch  her  back 
‘  from  the  land  of  the  dead.  We  see  the 
light  which  had  vanished  in  the  west  re¬ 
appear  in  the  east ;  but  they  said  that 
Eurydice  was  now  returning  to  the 
earth  ;  and,  as  the  tender  light  is  seen 
.no  more,  when  the  sun  himself  is  risen, 
they  said  that  Orpheus  had  turned  round 
too  soon  to  look  at  her,  and  so  was 
parted  from  the  wife  he  loved  so  dearly. 

The  defects  of  the  solar  school  appear 
to  be  many  and  glaring,  (i)  It  is  as¬ 


sumed  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  the 
one  thought  of  primitive  man.  It  would 
seem  that  he  gazed  so  intently  upon 
the  sun  as  to  have  become  dazed,  and 
to  have  seen  suns  everywhere.  (2)  It 
makes  too  great  a  demand  upon  the  re¬ 
sources  even  of  the  sun.  That  single 
luminary  puts  Proteus  literally  in  the 
shade,  such  is  the  variety  of  forms  he  is 
supposed  to  have  presented  to  the  sav¬ 
age  mind.  We  might  almost  imagine 
two  primeval  myth-makers  conversing 
as  Hamlet  and  Polonius  conversed 
about  the  famous  cloud.  (3)  It  lays  too 
much  stress  upon  the  influence  of  lan¬ 
guage.  We  call  words  to  our  aid,  and 
no  doubt  they  react  in  some  measure 
upon  us.  But  we  are  not  at  their  mercy. 
They  are  still  our  slaves,  though  they 
may  sometimes  grow  refractory.  (4)  Far 
the  gravest  defect,  however,  is  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  human  element  from 
myths.  The  glory  of  the  mid-day  heat, 
the  freshness  of  the  dawn,  the  calm  of 
twilight — all  this  can  never  make 
amends  for  the  absence  of  man,  born, 
acting,  suffering,  dying.  The  grandeur 
of  Nature  can  at  no  period  supplant  the 
pathos  of  Humanity. 

Our  own  aspect  of  the  theory  of  the 
solar  myth  is  as  follows  : — we  admit  the 
solar  origin  of  a  portion  of  the  mass  of 
Mythology,  if  the  contents  of  the  myth 
in  question,  together  with  the  names, 
clearly  point  in  that  direction,  but  we 
strenuously  resist  the  illogical  method 
adopted  by  Sir.  G.  W.  Cox,  in  his 
“Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations,’’ 
who,  while  admitting  that  the  myths  lost 
at  a  very  early  date,  and  before  accre¬ 
tions  had  formed  round  them,  their 
solar  and  physical  associations,  yet  at¬ 
tempts  to  indicate  the  solar  bearings  of 
each  myth  in  its  later  form,  forcing  his 
solarities  into  every  type  of  myth,  physi¬ 
cal,  historical,  and  moral,  and  wresting 
to  his  purpose  even  the  great  epic  poems 
of  matured  nations.  With  regard  to 
these  latter,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  stated 
the  only  common-sense  view  :  “  Any 
attempt  to  expound  the  Olympian 
Mythology  of  Homer  by  simple  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  solar  theory,  or  even  to  Na¬ 
ture-worship  in  a  larger  sense,  is  simply  a 
plea  for  a  verdict  against  the  evidence.”* 

*  Nineteenth  Century  Magazine  ;  Novetn- 
ber,  1885. 
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The  early  savage  has,  it  will  have  instances,  are  devoid  of  the  religious  ele- 


been  noticed,  been  turned  to  account 
by  materialists,  idealists,  and  solatists 
alike.  He  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
mutilated  more  recklessly  by  his  modern 
friends  than  he  could  ever  have  been  by 
his  primitive  foes.  Professor  Max  Mul¬ 
ler  has  subjected  him  to  such  a  search¬ 
ing  anaylsis  as  almost  to  deny  that  he 
ever  existed  ;  and  then  again,  relenting 
somewhat,  grants  him  indeed  his  life, 
but  pronounces  a  curse  upon  him. 
Speech  and  language,  which  should 
have  been  for  his  good,  are  to  be  turned 
for  him  into  an  occasion  of  falling. 
Following,  or  rather  outrunning  the 
Professor,  Sir  G.  Cox  converts  him  into 
a  mere  unthinking  barometer,  fashion¬ 
ed  to  register  the  impressions  of  the 
heavens,  but  inferior  to  that  instrument 
because  it  registers  them  falsely.  Then 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  brings  him  down 
to  earth  again,  but  only  to  reinvolve  him 
more  helplessly  in  the  strife  of  tongues, 
and  to  add  a  further  curse — that  he  shall 
never  forget  the  ghost  of  his  deceased  an¬ 
cestor.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
this  interesting  relic  cannot  revive  once 
again,  and  “  wound  the  hairy  scalp”  of 
these  his  refined  torturers. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  nar¬ 
row  views  of  the  solar  school  to  the  larger 
vision  of  Professor  Sayce.  Each  ap¬ 
peals  to  language,  but  the  latter  has  not 
allowed  his  unrivalled  erudition  in  this 
department  to  unhinge  his  judgment. 
After  specifying  several  concurrent 
causes  of  the  growth  of  a  myth  (change, 
for  instance,  or  confusion  of  meaning 
which  words  undergo,  attempts  to  assign 
a  meaning  to  a  word  which  has  become 
unintelligible,  and  especially  the  childish 
confusion  between  nature  and  self,  and 
the  unavoidable  necessity  of  expressing 
abstract  ideas  by  words  denoting  objects 
of  sense),  he  defines  a  myth  as  a  faded 
metaphor.  It  embodies  ”  the  fossilized 
knowledge  and  ideas  of  a  previous  age, 
forgotten  and  misinterpret^  by  succes¬ 
sors.’*  Rather  more  hesitatingly  he 
states  that  it  must  have  a  religious  color¬ 
ing,  and  must  be  an  object  of  faith.  On 
this  ground,  and  also  on  the  ground  of 
its  freedom  from  artificiality,  he  would 
sever  it  from  folklore,  fable,  allegory 
and  such  like.  The  Professor  himself 
may  be  quoted  to  refute  his  own  objec¬ 
tions,  for  many  types  of  myth  which  he 


ment,  even  if  so  ambiguous  a  term  may 
fairly  be  used,  and  are  clearly  the  out¬ 
come  of  deliberate  art.  Nevertheless, 
Professor  Sayce  seems  to  us  to  have  got 
as  near  to  a  definition  as  is  possible. 
We  also  gratefully  welcome  his  large 
avowal  that  myths  enshrine  philosophi¬ 
cal,  religious,  geographical  and  historical 
truth.  This  is  entirely  at  one  with  our 
original  surmise.  But  when  he  proceeds 
to  state  that  the  study  of  words  is  the 
only  unerring  clew  to  the  meaning  of 
any  particular  myth,  he  appears  to  be 
on  less  safe  ground.  Surely  well-estab¬ 
lished  analogies  between  myths  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  can  leave  us 
a  residuum  of  certainty  of  meaning  at 
least  as  solid  as  that  afforded  by  the 
analysis  of  words,  which  are  delicate, 
isolated,  changeful,  shading  off  at  one 
era  from  reality  to  metaphor,  and  at  an¬ 
other  back  again,  and  (a  most  important 
point)  not  stereotyped  (that  is,  commit¬ 
ted  to  writing),  in  many  cases,  until  ages 
long  subsequent  to  the  truths  which 
they  set  forth. 

It  is  possible  to  recognize  such  a  sub¬ 
stratum  of  historical  truth  underlying 
the  myths,  without  proceeding  to  the 
lengths  of  Euemerus,  the  Greek  travel¬ 
ler  who  three  centuries  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era  identified  the  gods  of  Greece 
with  departed  kings,  heroes,  and  philos¬ 
ophers,  and,  stripping  every  myth  of 
its  supernatural  accretion,  declared  the 
residuum  to  be  history  pure  and  simple. 
Nor  need  we  follow  the  scholars  and 
theologians  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
who,  in  their  endeavors  to  confirm  the 
historical  reality  of  certain  characters 
of  the  Old  Testament,  identified  Saturn 
with  Noah,  and  maintained  that  the 
single  character  of  Moses  had  suggested 
the  several  classical  personalities  of  Vul¬ 
can,  Apollo,  Pan,  and  Priapus. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  one  of  the  few  sur¬ 
viving  champions  of  a  modified  form  of 
this  theory.  In  his  ”  Studies  on  Homer 
and  the  Homeric  Age”  he  attempted  to 
show  that  the  Homeric  poems  are  largely 
infused  with  elements  derived  either 
from  Jewish  Scriptures  or  Jewish  tradi¬ 
tion.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  ideas  of 
a  God,  of  a  Redeemer,  and  of  the  Evil 
One,  while  in  a  ”  triune  invocation”  ta 
Zeus,  Athene,  and  Apollo,  he  discerns 
a  blurred  reflection  of  the  Three  Persons 
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of  the  Trinitf.  These  views  are  sub*  blances  which  we  discover  between  the 


slantiallv  repeated  m  the  Juventus 
Mundi,*’  or,  rather,  repeated  with 
greater  confidence.  Mr.  Gladstone 
affirms  that  Oriental  research  has,  dur¬ 
ing  the  decade  that  intervened  between 
the  publication  of  his  two  works,  thrown 
further  light  on  his  theory  that  the 
Phoenicians  formed  the  means  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Greeks  ;  and  further,  that  the  strong 
anthropomorphic  element  in  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Hellenic  theologies  proves  these 
resemblances  to  have  been  the  result  of 
intercourse  well  within  historic  times, 
and  not  of  intercourse  anterior  to  the 
severance  of  the  Semite  and  the  Aryan 
stock.  This  we  take  leave  to  doubt,  and 
to  advance  the  following  theory  as  a 
safer  hypothesis. 

The  asserted  resemblances  between 
facts  or  characters  in  sacred  and  pro* 
fane  history  have  to  be  explained  by  the 
light  of  recent  research.  The  identifi¬ 
cation  of  Hebrew  with  Greek  personali¬ 
ties,  first  discovered  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  founded  upon  the  belief  in 
an  original  revelation  made  to  all  living 
men,  as  recorded  in  the  first  ten  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  On  the  dis¬ 
persion,  related  in  the  eleventh  chapter, 
the  forefathers  of  the  Greeks  of  history 
carried  away  to  their  peninsula  (as  did 
the  other  branches  of  the  human  race) 
the  substance  of  the  religious  teaching 
of  the  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis,  which, 
however,  soon  became  corrupt,  and  de¬ 
generated  into  polytheism.  There  is 
nothing  unreasonable  or  inconsistent 
with  modern  discovery  in  all  this.  In¬ 
comprehensible  to  our  finite  minds  as 
all  modes  of  a  primary  revelation  must 
ever  remain,  yet  the  fact  of  some  origi¬ 
nal  manifestation  of  God  to  man, — when 
the  creature  became  dimly  conscious  of 
the  Creator,  and  certain  moral  relations 
naturally  followed — this  fact  is  imper¬ 
vious  to  scientific  assault  It  is  as  nec¬ 
essary  to  think,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
formulate.  The  massive  outlines  of  a 
revelation  such  as  this  (and  it  is  no  other 
than  this),  which  is  sketched  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Genesis,  if  we  make  due  al¬ 
lowance  for  ethnical  coloring,  are  cer¬ 
tainly  broad  and  general  enough  to 
comprehend  the  earliest  experiences  of 
all  the  families  of  the  earth.  Accord¬ 
ing,  therefore,  to  this  view,  the  resem- 


Greek  and  Jewish  theology  are  due  to 
the  common  origin  of  their  respective 
ancestors  at  a  date  long  anterior  to  the 
severance  of  the  Aryan  and  the  Semite 
stocks.  Under  a  revelation  vouchsafed 
to  this  prehistoric  people,  the  ancestors 
of  the  Greeks,  together  with  the  rest, 
must  have  fallen.  The  resemblances  rep¬ 
resent  survivals  of  tradition,  not  trans¬ 
missions  of  belief.  But  special  histori¬ 
cal  facts  and  theological  doctrines,  which 
belong  to  a  much  later  and  a  historic 
era  of  the  Jewish  people,  must  not  be 
read  either  into  the  opening  chapters  of 
the  book  of  Genesis,  or  into  the  subse¬ 
quent  Greek  Mythology. 

It  is  not  here  possible  fully  to  discuss 
Bacon’s  peculiar  treatment  of  myths  in 
his  “  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients.”  He 
regards  them  as  deliberate  inventions  of 
kings,  philosophers,  and  statesmen  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  order  in  early 
communities.  This  interpretation  will 
suit  some  of  the  later  myths,  and  a  few 
of  the  earlier  (the  myth  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  for  instance),  but  must  not  be 
generally  applied  to  the  solution  of  the 
earliest,  or  indeed  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  myths.  The  allegories  which  he 
extracts  from  many  Greek  myths  are 
beautiful,  but  are  painfully  forced.  It 
appears  strange  to  us  of  this  age,  with 
our  rigid  canons  of  evidence,  that  the 
master  of  the  inductive  method  of  phi¬ 
losophy  should  have  indulged  in  so  hap¬ 
hazard  and,  to  us,  unscientific  a  mode 
of  interpretation.  Each  myth  was  to 
him  talus  teres  atque  rotundus  at  its  birth, 
flashed  full  grown  from  the  brain  of  the 
far-seeing  statesman,  ”  without  father,” 
”  without  descent”  from  earlier  mythical 
germs,  and  entirely  unrelated  to  its  con¬ 
temporaries  throughout  the  world.  No 
fact  could  more  clearly  demonstrate  the 
infancy  of  comparative  science  at  the 
opening  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

An  attempt  has  thus  been  made  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  manifold  elements  contained 
in  the  myth,  to  maintain  its  compre¬ 
hensiveness  of  source  and  purport,  to 
restrict  within  their  proper  limits,  to 
supplement,  and  to  arrange  in  order 
of  sequence,  the  conflicting  theories 
propounded.  Early  custom,  religion, 
physics,  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy 
have  claimed  their  several  places  in  this 
complex  whole.  A  force  so  potent  and 
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far-reaching,  as  was  the  myth  in  early 
times,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  as¬ 
signing  to  it  a  meaning  at  least  as  preg¬ 
nant,  and  a  range  at  least  as  wide. 

One  aspect  still  remains.  What  were 
the  views  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  with 
whom  the  myth  was  so  great  a  power,  as 
to  the  origin,  scope  and  interpretation 
of  their  own  mythology  ?  How  far  do 
their  views  bear  out  our  surmise  ?  We 
fear  we  wrong  these  honorable  Greeks, 
in  keeping  till  the  last  their  own  version 
of  the  case. 

Carrying  back  our  thoughts  to  the 
Hellenic  world  as  it  was  emerging  from 
the  darkness  of  unrecorded  time  into  the 
gray  dawn  of  history,  about  seven  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  the  Christian  era  we 
find  it  in  possession  of  a  rich  store  of 
mythology.  The  whole  world  was  alive 
in  its  eyes.  Personal  agents  in  the 
shape  of  gods,  demi-gods,  heroes,  and 
powers  of  Nature  were  everywhere  astir. 
They  were  unquestioned  realities  ;  their 
claims  on  belief  were  overwhelming. 
For  they  had  come  down  through  the 
ages  invested  with  the  majesty  of  a  ven¬ 
erable  past ;  and  the  poet,  who  mainly 
presented  them  for  acceptance,  was  held 
to  be  in  direct  communion  with  the 
Muse,  whose  mouthpiece  he  was.  To 
question  such  an  authority  was  a  thing 
unthought  of.  It  is  significant,  in  this 
aspect,  that  the  poet,  with  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  recorded  only  the  deeds  of  a  by¬ 
gone  age.  But,  at  the  close  of  that  cen¬ 
tury,  Greece  underwent  a  change  of 
thought.  The  past  ceased  to  monopolize 
the  interest  of  men  ;  the  present  began 
to  assert  its  claims.  The  critical  sense 
was  dawning.  Poets  began  to  find 
worthy  themes  in  every-day  experiences. 
A  school  of  physical  science,  many  of 
whose  shrewd  guesses  at  truth  are  not  yet 
antiquated,  began  to  regard  impersonal 
nature  as  a  distinct  study.  A  diver¬ 
gence  of  belief  between  philosophers  and 
people  was  imminent.  The  higher  in¬ 
tellects  had  discovered  irrational  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  myth,  the  loftier  souls  ques¬ 
tioned  the  roondity  of  the  popular  gods, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  faith  of  the 
masses  remained  firm  as  of  old.  The 
leaders  of  thought  were  now  forced  to 
bring  about  a  settlement.  Were  they 
to  abandon  the  whole  system  of  inherited 
myths,  involving,  of  course,  the  uproot¬ 
ing  of  the  public  religion,  or  were  they 


to  accommodate  the  myths  to  a  new  tone 
of  feeing  and  judgment  ?  The  latter 
course  was  adopted.  The  task  was  a 
gigantic  one  ;  but  gigantic  also  were  the 
Hellenic  intellects  of  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ.  With  ifilschylus  and 
Sophocles  among  the  poets,  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides  among  the  historians, 
Socrates  and  Plato  among  the  philoso¬ 
phers,  and  Phidias  the  sculptor  to  em¬ 
body  their  living  thoughts  in  his  breath¬ 
ing  marble,  what  could  be  called  im¬ 
possible  ?  Thus  the  myths  in  their  hour 
of  need  and  ready  to  perish,  were  not 
merely  saved,  but  quickened,  spiritual¬ 
ized,  immortjdized. 

The  tragic  poets  enlisted  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  myths  the  highest  emotions 
of  which  the  sensitive  Athenian  was  ca¬ 
pable — his  passion,  his  patriotism,  and 
his  reverence,  for  it  is  very  observable 
that  mythical  characters  and  legends 
form  the  groundwork  of  the  Athenian 
drama.  But  all  was  purified,  all  raised 
to  the  moral  and  spiritual  level  of  the 
age.  The  gods  were  presented,  not  in 
their  jealousies  and  frailties,  but  in  their 
majesty  and  justice.  Demi.gods  and 
local  heroes  were  likewise  purged  of  their 
dross,  and  set  forth  as  types  of  endur¬ 
ance  and  national  spirit.  Thus  the  poets 
were  not  merely  interpreters  of  myths, 
but  in  the  truest  sense  makers  of  myths. 
This  fact  alone  is  sufficient  answer  to 
those  who  would  identify  a  mythopceic 
with  a  barbarous  age.  Nor  need  it  be 
supposed  that  the  cultivated  Athenian 
was  guilty  of  any  intellectual  dishonesty 
in  accepting  with  faith  the  remodelled 
myth.  The  natural  reverence  conceded 
to  matters  of  tradition,  deepened  as  it 
was  by  the  appeal  of  poet  and  philoso¬ 
pher  to  all  that  was  noblest  in  their  coun¬ 
try’s  history  and  truest  in  their  own 
hearts,  was  more  than  enough  to  secure 
for  the  pure  and  reformed  myth  an  un¬ 
hesitating  allegiance.  The  historians, 
in  a  less  degree,  fostered  this  same  habit 
of  mind.  Herc^otus,  with  his  childlike 
piety,  recognized  a  real  historical  ele¬ 
ment  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  myths. 
And  the  philosophers  also  lent  their 
moral  weight.  Plato’s  treatment  of  the 
myth  is  remarkable.  He  discounte¬ 
nances  attempts  to  strain  it  into  history 
or  philosophy,  but  regards  it  as  a  most 
valuable  instrument  of  ethical  training. 
The  legislator,  in  his  ideal  state,  is  to 
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suppress  all  divine  and  heroic  legends 
which  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  phi¬ 
losophers’  conception  of  the  gods,  and 
to  provide  new  myths  of  his  own  inven¬ 
tion.  The  people  must  faithfully  ac¬ 
cept  that  which  he  prescribes  for  their 
good.  The  myths  of  the  past  had  been, 
as  the  myths  of  the  future  were  to  be, 
simple  expressions  of  feeling  and  imag¬ 
ination,  respecting  the  characters  of 
gods,  heroes,  and  men.  Their  fitness 
for  the  age  of  which  they  were  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  ample  ground  for  their  exist¬ 
ence  and  acceptation. 

Such  was,  in  brief,  the  Hellenic  treat¬ 
ment  of  its  own  Mythology.  And  it  is 
very  worthy  of  attention,  as  being  a  type 


of  the  repeated  treatment  of  the  myth 
in  subsequent  revivals  of  learning.  At 
such  crises  she  has  passed  through  meta¬ 
morphoses,  it  is  true,  but  invariably  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  of  life.  Un¬ 
like  one  of  her  offspring,  the  giant  An¬ 
taeus,  she  has  gained  rather  than  lost 
strength,  as  often  as  some  intellectual, 
spiritual  or  artistic  Hercules  has  torn 
her  from  her  mother  Earth,  and  has 
lifted  her  into  a  sublime  region  of 
thought  and  sentiment.  It  is  this  very 
adaptability  that  she  manifests  to  every 
change  of  environment,  which  ii  for  her 
a  sure  pledge  of  immortality. — Macmil¬ 
lan  s  Magazine. 
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Mr.  Lecky  has  long  ago  reached  so 
high  a  position  in  the  honorable  company 
of  contemporary  historians  as  to  place 
him  beyond  the  action  of  any  fears  and 
hopes,  in  connection  with  possible  criti¬ 
cism,  as  may  ruffle  or  perturb  the  minds 
of  authors  who  have  not  yet  obtained 
their  certificate.  To  treat  him  with  less 
than  freedom  would  be  a  bad  compli¬ 
ment  to  such  a  man  ;  to  pay  him  off 
with  stinted  approval  an  error  certain  to 
recoil  on  the  offender.  A  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  long  ago  made  it  a 
charge  against  Hallam  that  he  dealt 
rather  in  deduction  than  in  detail.  Such 
a  remark  almost  of  necessity  applies  to  a 
compressed  historian.  It  cannot  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  Mr.  Lecky,  who  habitually  la¬ 
bors  to  place  before  his  reader  in  the 
clearest  light  the  evidence  that  has  con¬ 
vinced  himself,  and  to  enrich  the  world 
with  the  harvest  gathered  from  his  wide 
fields  of  knowledge,  his  penetrating  in¬ 
sight,  his  conscientious  research,  his 
habitual  effort  to  present  both  sides,  and 
his  enviable  powers  of  luminous  expres¬ 
sion.  It  is  no  great  subtraction  from 
the  value  of  these  volumes  if  I  presume 
to  remark  that  his  liberal  fulness  seems 
to  come  nearer  than  it  formerly  did  to  the 
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borders  of  redundance  ;  and  that  he  has 
the  advantages  and  the  drawbacks,  like 
Dean  Milman  in  his  History  of  the  Latin 
Churchy  of  treating  history  by  gathering 
conspicuous  persons  and  events  around 
the  centres  of  most  commanding  inter¬ 
est,  rather  than  by  a  continuous  presen¬ 
tation,  in  the  older  manner,  of  a  chain 
of  occurrences.  It  follows  that  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  making  choice  from  his 
pages  of  points,  on  which  to  exhibit  and 
to  canvass  the  views  he  has  set  before  us. 

Mr.  Lecky  has  been  bountiful  beyond 
the  ordinary  practice  of  historians  in 
presenting  us  with  a  summary  account 
of  what  the  eighteenth  century*  might 
have  been  “  if  the  fatal  influence  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  of  the  war 
which  it  produced,  had  not  checked, 
blighted,  and  distorted  the  natural  prog¬ 
ress."  We  should  probably  have  h^ 
from  it,  he  thinks,  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  a  reform  of  Parliament,  the 
repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts 
and  an  immense  reduction  both  of  debt 
and  of  taxation.  "  The  great  industrial 
transition”  might  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  with  comparatively  little  suffering 
but  for  the  famine  price  of  corn  and  the 
absorption  of  the  mind  of  Parliament ; 
"  and  it  was  the  introduction  from 
France  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  into 

*  vi.  2  7. 
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Ireland  that  for  the  first  time  made  the 
Irish  problem  almost  insoluble.” 

So  far  as  regards  the  use  of  thepoten* 
tial  mood,  and  the  sad  contemplation  of 
what  might  have  been,  I  cannot  but 
agree  closely  with  the  historian.  The 
list  of  benefits  which  were  in  view  might 
probably,  and  the  list  of  evils  which 
have  had  to  be  encountered  might  cer¬ 
tainly,  have  been  enlarged.  The  mourn¬ 
ful  contrast  is  summed  up  in  what  there 
is  a  temptation  to  call  the  cruel  destiny 
of  Mr.  Pitt.  Never  perhaps  in  history 
was  there  such  a  solution  of  continuity 
as  that  which  severs  his  earlier  from  his 
later  life. 

Mr.  Lecky’s  fifth  volume  commences 
with  a  review,  copious  perhaps  even  to 
excess,  but  luminous,  impartial,  and  val¬ 
uable  in  the  highest  degree,  of  his  char¬ 
acter  and  career.  It  may  be  doubtful 
whether  Macaulay,  in  treating  of  Pitt, 
has  bestowed  on  his  subject  all  the  pains 
it  deserved,  or  has  done  justice  in  all  re¬ 
spects  either  to  its  greatness  or  to  the 
extraordinary  wealth  of  his  own  mind. 
But  Mr.  Lecky’s  account  is  not  less 
conscientious  than  it  is  searching,  and 
has  a  worth  only  to  be  measured  by  con¬ 
sidering  how  vast  a  space  that  full  but 
short  existence  covers  in  our  British 
history.  The  first  years  of  his  parlia¬ 
mentary  efforts  constitute  a  brilliant 
romance  of  real  life,  presented  within 
the  walls  of  St.  Stephen’s,  which  had  no 
precedent,  and  which  has  had  no  paral¬ 
lel.  It  may  be  seriously  doubted 
whether  Mr.  Pitt  continued  all  along  to 
grow  in  due  proportion  to  the  lapse  of 
years  ;  but  there  surely  cannot  be  a 
question  that  his  youth  was  colossal, 
and  his  mentr.l  stature  to  the  last  super¬ 
lative.  His  life  presents  to  us  a  restor¬ 
ative  and  a  destructive  epoch  ;  but, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  he  was  always 
great ;  and,  down  to  the  period  when 
the  rather  impossible  New  Zealander  is 
to  sit  on  the  ruins  of  London  Bridge,  he 
must  remain  to  every  student  of  Eng- 
•  lish  history — I  wish  I  could  add  to 
every  English  minister  and  politician — 
a  subject  of  earnest  study  and  of  pro¬ 
found  interest.  And  he  was  not  only 
great  but  upright.  The  love  of  power, 
nay  the  avarice  of  power,  which  Mr. 
Lecky  ascribes  to  him,*  is  a  dangerous 
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propensity,  and  one  most  difficult  to 
bring  in  any  manner  within  the  lines  of 
the  Christian  ideal  ;  but  it  does  not  of 
necessity  import,  and  in  Mr.  Pitt’s  case 
did  not  entail,  any  deviation  from  in¬ 
tegrity.  The  worst  act  of  his  life,  so  far 
as  I  know,  was  his  formal  abandonment 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  bigotry,  and  to  the  quivering 
sanity,  of  George  the  Third.  This, 
however,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  in 
his  mind  not  the  base  surrender  of  a 
purpose  consecrated  by  association  with 
the  highest  ideas  of  justice,  generosity, 
and  good  faith,  but  part  of  a  vast  retro¬ 
gressive  or  obstructive  process,  one  ex¬ 
ample  among  many,  although  the  most 
conspicuous,  of  the  action  of  those  in¬ 
fluences  which  had  changed  the  color  of 
his  mind  ;  of  the  force  of  the  torrent 
which  had  borne  him  leagues  away  from 
his  earlier  moorings,  and  which  in  a 
greater  fulness  of  years  might  even  have 
brought  him  to  the  point  marked  by  the 
names  of  Eldon  and  of  Sidmouth,  whose 
followers  appropriated  his  name  and 
figured  as  his  worshippers. 

What  seems  to  me  to  be  lacking  in  Mr. 
Lecky’s  masterly  delineation  of  Mr.  Pitt 
is  an  adequate  appreciation,  or  perhaps 
any  appreciation,  of  the  chasm  which 
separates  the  later  from  the  earlier  life. 
In  the  main  I  hold  with  the  proposition 
of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  in  his  remarkable 
Lectures,  that  ^altogether  apart  from 
Lord  Chatham)  there  were  two  Mr. 
Pitts  ;  and  this  not  the  less  firmly  on 
account  of  the  untoward  fact,  patent  to 
all  who  compare  the  earlier  with  the 
later  utterances  of  the  author,  that,  on 
the  great  question  of  Ireland,  to  which 
he  gave  so  deep  a  study,  there  have  been 
two  Mr.  Goldwin  Smiths  as  well  as  two 
Mr.  Pitts.  I  will  quote  a  passage  which 
may  deserve  Mr.  Lecky’s  attention. 

Daring  the  first  part  of  his  life  Pitt  is  to  be 
classed  with  the  philosophic  and  reforming 
kings  and  ministers  before  the  Revolution, 
whose  names  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  .  .  . 
During  the  second  part  he  tends,  though  he 
does  not  actually  sink,  to  the  level  of  the  Met- 
temichs,  the  Polignacs,  the  Percevals,  and  the 
Eldons.  .  .  .  This  evening  we  speak  of  the 
happier  Pitt :  of  him  whose  monuments  remain 
in  free  trade,  an  improved  fiscal  system,  re¬ 
ligious  toleration,  the  first  steps  toward  co¬ 
lonial  emancipation,  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  the  condemnation  of  slavery.  Another 
evening  we  shall  speak  of  the  Pitt,  whose 
monuments  remain  in  six  hundred  millions  of 
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debt,  and  other  evils,  political  and  social,  of 
which  the  bitter  inheritance  has  descended  to 
us,  and  will  descend  to  generations  yet  to 
come.* 

Apart  from  its  tempests  and  catastro¬ 
phes,  in  the  more  silent  portion  of  its 
annals,  and  especially  in  that  profoundly 
inward  department  which  records  the 
influence  of  circumstances,  or  as  it  is 
now  said  of  environment,  upon  charac¬ 
ter,  I  do  not  know  a  page  of  history 
which  presents  a  more  touching  subject 
of  contemplation  than  is  supplied  by  a 
comparison  between  Pitt  before,  and 
Pitt  after,  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war.  We  see  him  in  the  first 
fervor  of  youth,  combined  with  the  full 
solidity  of  manhood,  step  forth  upon 
the  stage  with  all  the  ideas,  and  with  the 
very  highest  aptitudes,  of  a  minister  of 
peace  ;  but  an  unkind  fate  requires  him 
to  be  the  author  and  the  champion  of 
a  war  the  most  onerous  and  deadly  that 
is  known  to  the  history  of  the  nation  ; 
a  war  which  was  in  its  silent  and  un¬ 
noted  effects  more  mischievous,  more 
pestilent,  than  the  whole  of  them  put 
together  ;  and  finally  which,  as  if  with 
the  malice  of  a  wicked  fairy,  instead  of 
the  appropriate,  beloved,  and  familiar 
offices  of  his  earlier  life,  saddled  him  with 
a  description  of  duties  which  his  fine 
genius  did  not  greatly  fit  him  to  perform. 
His  just  and  noble  dream,  sustained  by 
a  capacity  which  has  made  him  (as  1 
think)  clearly  the  first  among  British, 
possibly  among  all  ministers  of  finance, 
was  to  relieve  his  country  from  those 
burdens  and  embarrassments,  of  which 
no  man  has  had  so  just  an  appreciation  : 
his  doom  was  to  disorganize  his  own  ad¬ 
mirable  plans,  and  to  lead  England  into 
a  course  the  results  of  which,  if  they  did 
not  impoverish  its  capitalists  and  pro¬ 
prietors,  nearly  starved  its  population. 
The  friend  of  freedom  in  trade,  his  policy 
brought  ns  into  a  rigid  and  complicated 
system  of  protection,  which  it  required 
generations  of  suffering  and  of  conflict 
to  abolish.  The  champion  in  youth  of 
early  and  provident  reform,  he  died  its 
enemy.  The  ardent  advocate  of  the  re¬ 
lief  of  conscience  from  disabilities,  and 
especially  of  Roman  Catholic  Emanci¬ 
pation,  he  “  at  the  length”  formally  re¬ 
nounced  its  service.  The  projector  of 

*  Thru  English  Statesmen,  1867,  pp.  149-51. 
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a  full  autonomy  for  Ireland  under  the 
bond  and  shield  of  an  Imperial  unity, 
he  became  the  official  author  of  an  Act 
which  was  obtained  by  a  dismal  mixture 
of  violence  and  fraud,  which  went  to 
stifle  her  nationality,  and  which  became 
a  source  of  danger  as  well  as  discredit 
to  the  connection  it  was  undoubtedly 
intended  to  confirm.  Not  a  single 
marked  feature  of  the  sentiments  that 
adorned  the  early  life  salutes  us  in  the 
closing  years.  Of  these  lofty  ideas,  the 
genuine  growth  of  his  great  mind,  it  was 
written,  as  of  lover’s  vows. 

In  vcnto  et  rapidi  scribere  oportet  aqua. 

If  we  could  speak  of  opinions  as  of  cities, 
we  might  almost  refer  to  the  Rome  of 
Augustus,  and,  inverting  the  process, 
say  his  first  creed  was  of  marble,  and  his 
last  of  brick.  And  yet  there  was  no 
tergiversation,  no  spot  of  personal  dis¬ 
honor.  It  is  a  profound  lesson  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  ;  and  it  shows  us  how  our 
best  purposes  may  from  without  be  cir¬ 
cumvented  and  reversed  :  how  the  first 
imperceptible  deviation  of  the  tangent 
from  the  curve  of  the  circle  widens  by 
degrees,  and  becomes  at  last  immeas¬ 
urable  :  how  that  which  at  the  outset 
vexes  and  strains  the  will,  winds  grad¬ 
ually  round  it  as  a  serpent  might,  and 
finally  enlists  the  whole  man  in  its  ser¬ 
vice. 

And  so  the  century,  too,  like  Mr.  Pitt, 
was  robbed  by  a  late  frost  of  its  ripening 
fruits.  According  to  Mr.  Lecky,*  it 
was  the  French  Revolution  that  did  all 
the  mischief  in  Ireland,  by  sowing  there 
the  seeds  of  a  revolutionary  temper  ;  and 
in  England  all  the  mischief  was  done  by 
”  the  French  Revolution  and  the  war 
which  it  produced.”  I  shall  presume 
to  challenge  the  first  assertion  broadly. 
To  the  second  I  reply,  Distinguo.  Even 
in  its  inception  without  doubt  the  French 
Revolution  was  a  great,  even  a  terrible 
thing  ;  but  its  infancy  was  dwarfish  as 
compared  with  its  eventual  develop¬ 
ment.  The  French  Revolution,  on  * 
which  we  have  now  to  look  back,  was  the 
developed  Revolution.  And  as  to  this 
French  Revolution,  I  ask,  did  the 
French  Revolution  make  the  war,  or  did 
the  war  make  the  Revolution  ?  Ido  not 
mean  by  war  only  the  war  made  by  Eng- 
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laod,  but  the  precipitate  and  feeble  wars 
of  the  continental  Powers,  completed 
and  sustained  by  the  late,  but  sturdy 
and  persistent,  war  of  England  against 
Revolutionary  France. 

As  in  politics  the  mightiest  events  often 
come  from  the  feeblest  beginnings,  so 
the  most  devastating  mischiefs  may  be 
due  to  errors  of  judgment  that  were 
hardly  censurable.  1  suppose  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  re* 
luctant  to  engage  himself  and  his  coun¬ 
try  in  the  contest.  Or  that  the  splendor 
of  Mr.  Burke's  genius,  on  this  one  sub¬ 
ject  most  unhappily  misapplied,  had 
profoundly  colored  the  minds  of  the 
classes  which  then  wielded  all  political 
power.  Or  lastly,  that  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Pitt  moved  toward  war  very  far  in  the 
rear  of  theirs.  It  may  even  be  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  Mr.  Fox,  had  he  been 
minister,  might  not  have  succumbed 
under  the  pressure  of  those  social  forces, 
which  naturally  enough  reached  their 
climax  on  the  execution  of  the  King  of 
France  ;  and  might  not  thus  have  miss¬ 
ed  his  greatest  glory,  that  of  almost 
solitary  protestation,  maintained  through 
a  series  of  years.  But  though  the  war 
may  have  been  wrong,  though  it  was  not 
based  upon  clear  and  broad  grounds 
of  principle,  and  though  its  diversified 
consequences  have  been  beyond  measure 
deplorable,  it  may  still  be  true  that  the 
conditions  of  human  judgment  in  trans¬ 
cendent  crises  are  such  as  to  demand  a 
mild  and  softened  verdict  on  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Pitt  from  those  who,  unlike 
Mr.  Lecky,  disapprove  it. 

We  can  now  see  that  a  revolution  in 
France  had  become  inevitable  long  be¬ 
fore  the  Convocation  of  the  States-Gen- 
eral  in  1789.  History  rarely  offers  us 
an  example  of  such  a  length  of  down¬ 
ward  process,  so  veiled  under  the  dow¬ 
ers  of  ostensible  glory  and  success,  as 
that  which  began  in  France  after  the 
death  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  was 
maintained  with  a  fatal  continuity,  un¬ 
til  the  unhappy  Louis  the  Sixteenth  as¬ 
cended  the  throne  together  with  the  fas¬ 
cinating  and  brilliant  wife,  whose  daz¬ 
zling  presence  subdued  all  beholders 
from  Horace  Walpole  to  Burke,  but  on 
whom  history  appears  to  have  pro¬ 
nounced  the  sentence  that  she  was  a  ca¬ 
lamity  to  France.  The  Ministry  of  Tur¬ 
got,  and  his  dismissal  precipitated 
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through  the  agency  of  the  Queen,*  are 
often  taken  to  mark  the  era  when  the 
last  chance  was  lost.  But  it  is  quite 
another  question  what  was  the  time  and 
what  were  the  circumstances  which,  by 
an  enchainment  as  of  fate,  brought  on 
the  period  of  crime  and  horror  which 
before  the  war  with  England  had  already 
colored  the  advancing  stages  of  the 
Revolution.  Mr.  Lecky  leaves  us  in  no 
doubt  as  to  his  reply.  He  thinks  that 
the  time  was  the  14th  of  July,  1789, 
and  the  event  was  the  capture  of  the 
Bastille  :  "  It  was  not  a  revolt,  but  a 
revolution  ;  not  a  change  of  government, 
but  a  dissolution  of  all  government ;  and 
France  began  that  terrible  career  of  an¬ 
archy  which  was  only  completely  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  wars  and  the  despotism  of 
Napoleon.”  f 

1  own  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would 
have  been  as  reasonable  to  prophesy  at 
the  time  the  ruin  of  England  from  the 
riots  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  as  ‘  ‘  the 
wars  and  the  despotism  of  Napoleon” 
from  the  taking  of  the  Bastille.  There 
was  a  small  difference  in  the  horror  of  the 
two  :  J  but  what  was  the  difference  in 
the  provocation  !  In  London  it  was 
paltry,  in  the  eye  of  reason  null.  In 
Paris  there  was  the  terrible  pressure  of 
famine,  the  dismissal  on  the  previous 
evening  of  the  minister  on  whom  were 
hanging  at  the  time  the  last  hopes  of  the 
starving  population,  and  the  evil  recol¬ 
lections  of  a  century  and  a  half,  of  which 
all  the  crimes  against  liberty  and  virtue 
were  visibly  concentrated  in  the  doomed 
building  as  in  a  living  symbol,  although 
few  of  them  had  found  actual  place 
within  its  walls.  From  this  time  we 
seem  to  trace  in  Mr.  Lecky’s  narration 
of  affairs  in  France  a  strain  of  exagger¬ 
ation,  which  perhaps  is  required  in  order 
to  sustain  his  estimate  of  the  event  of 
July  the  i2th.§  His  candor,  indeed, 
leads  him  to  allow  that  the  danger  of 
England  ”  from  the  contagion  of  French 

*  Lecky,  v.  389.  t  Lecky.  v.  440. 

^  Let  those  who  would  estimate  aright  this 
first  and  small  outbreak  of  ferocity  among  the 
famishing  populace  consider  what  incr^ible 
specimens  of  cruelty  and  horror  had  been  ex¬ 
hibited  by  their  masters  for  their  education  in 
such  an  event  as  the  execution  of  Damiens  : 
an  execution  much  more  demoniacal  than  hu¬ 
man. 

S  V.  p.  45 
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example  was  as  yet  very  small/'  Yet 
he  fills  several  pages  with  minute  par* 
titulars  of  our  democratic  or  sympa¬ 
thetic  manifestations,  with  Dr.  Price  and 
Dr.  Priestley,  with  Lord  Stanhope  and 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  with  the 
echoes  that  came  back  to  them  from 
France.  But  the  question  remains 
whether,  with  certain  necessary  reserves, 
those  manifestations  were  not  substan¬ 
tially  just  ;  whether,  considering  what 
France  was  suffering  and  had  suffered, 
they  were  not  in  England  too  rare  ; 
whether  the  case  would  not  have  created 
a  wider  feeling  in  an  age  more  alive  to 
the  true  value  of  freedom  ;  whether  the 
Birmingham  mob  has  not  sufficiently 
disposed  of  the  terrors  of  Dr.  Priestley  ; 
whether  the  French  acknowledgments 
do  not  show  the  willingness  of  French¬ 
men  to  cherish  the  goodwill  of  English¬ 
men,  together  with  their  hunger  for  hu¬ 
man  sympathy  ;  and  whether  these  ac¬ 
knowledgments  may  not  in  some  respects 
be  compared  with  the  ceremonious  re¬ 
ception  by  the  Czar  of  a  deputation  of 
unpresnming  Quakers  near  the  time  of 
the  Crimean  War  ? 

It  is  very  interesting  to  observe,  that 
while  Fox,  on  the  capture  of  the  Bastille, 
gave  the  reins  to  an  unmeasured  enthusi¬ 
asm,  Burke  was  still  divided  between 
admiration  and  misgiving.  Two  or 
three  months  later  he  had  taken  his  line  ; 
and,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1790,  when 
Pitt  spoke  of  the  Revolution  in  language 
the  most  wise  and  just,  there  appeared 
the  beginnings  of  marked  divergence 
between  Burke  and  Fox. 

If  it  may  be  permitted  to  me  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  main  cause,  which  at  length  ex¬ 
asperated  the  Revolution  of  France  into 
its  final  fury,  I  name  it  in  the  single 
phrase,  foreign  interference.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  1791,  Burke,  in  a  letter  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  minister  at  Turin,  said  :  “  Nothing 
else  but  a  foreign  force  can  or  will  do. 
.  .  .  Nor  is  it  a  small  force  that  can  do 
the  business."  Nor  did  he  write  these 
words  under  the  delusive  belief,  in 
which  comfort  is  sometimes  sought  by 
weaker  men,  that  the  revolutionists  of 
France  were  only  a  tyrannizing  minor¬ 
ity.  "  God  knows"  (he  continues) 
"  when  the  things  came  to  be  tried, 
whether  the  invaders  would  not  find  that 
the  enterprise  was  not  to  support  a  party 
but  to  conquer  a  kingdom.  .  .  .  Theo¬ 


retic  plansof  constitution  have  been  the 
bane  of  France  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
nothing  can  possibly  do  it  any  real  ser¬ 
vice,  but  to  establish  it  upon  all  its  an¬ 
cient  bases."  * 

In  April  1791,  the  reorganization  of 
France  might  be  considered  well-nigh 
complete.  Butin  the  preceding  months 
she  had  suffered  an  immeasurable  loss 
by  the  death  qf  Mirabeau.  On  the  20th 
of  June  the  flight  to  Varennes  was  un¬ 
dertaken,  with  the  promise  from  the 
Emperor  Leopold  that,  if  6ouill6  would 
not  be  strong  enough  to  receive  and 
hold  the  King,  Austria  would  find  the 
necessary  force.  This  was  war  in 
principle  and  essence.  Would  any  coun¬ 
try,  ought  any  country,  having  the 
means  of  self-defence,  to  tolerate,  under 
any  conditions  whatever,  the  settlement 
of  its  institutions  by  foreign  arms  ?  May 
there  not  be  some  ground  for  a  relative 
surprise  that,  after  such  an  event  as  the 
flight,  the  downward  course  of  royalty 
in  France  was  not  even  more  rapid  ? 
On  the  other  side,  the  first  steps  toward 
the  ill-starred  coalition  quickly  follow¬ 
ed  it.  Before  Varennes,  the  Emperor 
limited  his  views  to  the  protection  of  the 
French  Royal  family,  f  After  it,  on  the 
30th  of  July,  the  Queen  addressed  to 
him  what  Mr.  Lecky  well  calls  an  able 
and  statesmanlike  letter,"  in  which  she 
assures  him  that  moderate  men  had  the 
upper  hand  in  France  ;  that  they  were 
earnestly  set  upon  terminating  the  Rev¬ 
olution  ;  that  with  quiet  times  the  mon¬ 
archy  would  once  more  gain  in  dignity 
and  authority,  and  that  if  the  Emperor 
would,  at  the  desire  of  King  Louis,  put 
an  end  to  the  fear  of  invasion,  all  would 
yet  be  well.  But  she  followed  up  this 
letter  by  others,  with  the  aid  of  cipher, 
in  which  she  declared  it  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  under  constraint,  and  demanded  an 
armed  intervention.  The  alliance  with 
Prussia  was  concluded.  The  sovereigns 
met  at  Pilnitz  ;  and  on  the  27th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  only  two  months  after  the  flight, 
was  published  the  document  which  in 
effect  declared  war  upon  France.  Is 
it  too  much  to  say  that  the  Emperor  and 
the  King  were  the  persons  principally 
responsible  for  all  that  followed  ?  Hap¬ 
pily,  one  door  of  hope  was  still  open  to 
the  French  ;  for  England — which,  what- 
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ever  be  her  faults,  rarely  f^oes  into  a 
war  unless  when  meaning  to  go  through 
with  it — was  as  yet  sincerely  neutral. 
Russia  approved  the  coalition,  but  Pitt 
regretted  the  outbreak.  From  this  time 
it  was  perhaps  idle  to  hope  for  a  stable 
pause  ;  yet  when  in  September  the  King 
accepted  the  Constitution,  France 
glowed  with  enthusiasm.  There  was 
Huctuation  in  the  foreign  councils,  but 
the  German  armies  approached  the 
frontier  ;  hectoring  and  exasperation  had 
their  turn,  and  on  the  20th  of  April, 
1792,  France  issued  her  declaration  of 
war,  but  of  a  war  properly  defensive. 

If  we  consider  the  stud  of  which  at 
that  time  Prussian  and  Austrian  resolu¬ 
tions  were  made,  is  it  too  much  to  haz¬ 
ard  an  opinion  that,  even  after  the  enor¬ 
mous  mischief  already  done,  although 
the  first  horrible  excesses  which  fol¬ 
lowed  might  not  have  been  avoided,  yet 
the  war  might  have  run  a  rapid  course, 
and  speedily  have  reached  its  goal,  with 
out  any  serious  amount  of  European 
changes,  but  for  the  appearance  on  the 
scene  of  dogged  England  ?  If  the  policy 
of  Pilnitz  had  a  principal  share  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  horrors  and  crimes  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  was  it  not  British  intervention 
that  first  gave  a  tenacious  fibre  to  the 
conflict,  and,  driving  France  upon  her 
last  political  and  military  resources, 
brought  up  Napoleon  to  her  rescue  ? 
A  rescue  which  proved  a  ruin  ;  but  after 
what  unmeasured  calamities  and  dis¬ 
graces,  with  what  frightful  losses  to  civ¬ 
ilization,  with  what  an  awful  seed-time 
of  nearly  all  the  troubles  which  have 
since  distracted  Europe,  and  of  embar¬ 
rassments,  in  most  of  the  departments 
of  national  life,  from  which  we  have  by 
no  means,  even  at  this  distant  date, 
effected  an  escape  1  I  wish  I  could  dis¬ 
miss  from  my  mind  the  surmise  that 
England  was  the  true  maker  of  the  man 
whom,  long  years  afterward,  it  was  her 
office  to  guard— and  her  misfortune  to 
guard  not  nobly — on  the  rock  of  St. 
Helena. 

Mr.  Lecky*  considers  that  the  war 
was  on  our  side  amply  justified  by  the 
French  violation  of  the  Treaty  relating 
to  the  Scheldt,  and  by  the  aims  which, 
as  he  thinks,  it  involved.  Into  this  ar¬ 
gument  I  do  not  enter.  But  he  places 


on  record  the  fact  that  Mr.  Pitt  little 
knew  what  kind  of  war  he  was  about  to 
make.  "  It  will  be  a  very  short  war, 
and  certainly  ended  in  one  or  two  cam¬ 
paigns”  were  his  reported  words.  Had 
he  formed  a  truer  estimate  of  its  scope 
and  magnitude,  he  might  not  have  been 
so  sure,  as  Mr.  I.ecky  is,  that  he  was 
justified  in  waging  it. 

Mr.  Lecky  has  dealt  powerfully  and 
largely  with  the  question  of  the  Regency 
as  it  was  handled  in  England.  In  one 
of  his  Irish  chapters  he  makes  upon  his 
reader  the  rather  startling  demand  that 
he  shall  ”  excuse  some  considerable  rep¬ 
etition.”  He  then,  for  the  purposes 
of  Irish  history,  gives  a  summary  of  the 
general  argument  alike  lucid  and  con¬ 
cise,  and  one  likely  to  suggest  that  the 
original  statement,  reaching  over  sixty 
pages,  though  it  certainly  could  not 
have  been  confined  within  the  limits  of 
the  summary,  yet  need  not  have  reached 
its  actual  and  perhaps  over-large  dimen¬ 
sions.  But  Mr.  Lecky,  though  some¬ 
times  long,  is  never  tedious. 

At  the  outset  of  the  discussions  on 
the  Regency,  Fox*  compromised  his 
position  by  an  assertion  that  the  right 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  King's 
incapacity,  to  the  Regency  was  as  ex¬ 
press  as  his  right  to  the  succession  on  a 
demise.  Pitt,  with  the  eye  of  a  lynx, 
at  once  fastened  on  the  error,  and  it 
was  now  that  he  said,  as  is  reported  : 
”  I’ll  unwhig  the  gentleman  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.”  But  it  was  really  agreed, 
on  the  side  of  the  Opposition,  that  the 
intervention  of  Parliament  was  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  that  the  Prince  should  as¬ 
sume  the  Regency  ;  and  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  the  heir  apparent  was  beyond 
all  question  the  person  who  should  be 
invited. f  “The  essential  question  at 
issue  was  the  question  of  limitations.” 
Fox  held  that  the  Regent  should  assume 
the  Royal  power  in  full.  Pitt  required 
that  such  powers  should  be  doled  out 
to  him  as,  by  an  Act  which  was  no  Act, 
the  two  Houses  should  provide.  That 
is  to  say,  that  a  maimed  and  imperfect 
legislature,  the  King’s  Council  without 
the  King,  should  perform  the  very  high¬ 
est  of  all  legislative  acts,  and  should 
pro  h&c  vice  reconstruct  the  Constitution 
at  its  central  point. 
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The  Irish  Parliament  shunned  the 
controversy  of  abstract  rights,  and  voted 
an  Address  of  the  two  Houses  to  the 
Prince,  which  requested  him  to  assume 
the  Regency.  They  did  the  right  thing, 
and  surely  are  not  the  less  to  be  com¬ 
mended  because,  as  Mr.  Lecky  says, 
they  had  a  special  reason  for  doing  it — 
namely,  the  expectation  that  the  new 
Ministry,  whose  advent  was  deemed 
certain,  would  give  effect  to  some  of 
Grattan’s  long-desired  reforms.*  Mr. 
Lecky  indeed  thinks  that  the  Irish  Par¬ 
liament  would  have  done  better  to  wait 
for  the  decision  in  London. f  But  the 
essential  question,  as  he  says,  was  be¬ 
tween  limitation  and  no  limitation. 
That  means  between  Act  and  Address. 
They  adhered  to  the  sound  and  consti¬ 
tutional  principle  :  they  ran  no  risk  of 
any  serious  practical  dilemma.  Yet 
Mr.  Lecky,  though  a  friend  of  the  latter 
method,  says  that  Grattan’s  haste  to 
press  on  the  question  was  the  greatest 
political  error  of  his  life.| 

But  in  truth,  while  Mr.  Lecky' s  hon¬ 
esty  is  as  conspicuous  on  these  pages  as 
his  ability,  the  volumes  leave  on  my 
mind  the  impression  that  his  view  of 
Irish  affairs  has,  since  he  began  to 
write,  been  colored  retrospectively  by 
the  vehemence  of  his  hostility  to  the 
modern  proposal  of  Home  Rule.  It 
might  even  seem  that  he  has  been  obliged 
to  tamper  a  little  with  his  own  manu¬ 
script  ;  that,  since  the  bulk  of  the  text 
was  written,  there  have  been  set  upon  it 
panni,  and  those  not  purpurei,  to  coun¬ 
tervail  or  qualify  its  effeet.  Nor  does 
he  appear  adequately  to  have  appreci¬ 
ated  the  full  scope  of  the  ideas  of  Pitt 
with  respect  to  Ireland  in  the  period  of 
his  not  less  wise  than  brilliant  youth. 
Our  historian  quotes  irdeed  from  the 
privately  printed  correspondence  of  Mr. 
Pitt  with  the  Duke  of  Rutland  for  cer¬ 
tain  purposes  quite  just  in  themselves. 
But  he  has  not  set  out  Mr.  Pitt’s  views 
on  behalf  of  Ireland  in  full,  as  they  are 
to  be  gathered  from  that  remarkable 
correspondence.  I  shall  offer  no  apol¬ 
ogy  for  gathering  together  the  main  prop¬ 
ositions.  They  are  as  follows  : — 

*  I.  Thetwocountries  wereto  be  **  one 
in  effect,”  but,  ”  for  local  concerns, 
under  distinct  legislatures”  (Pitt  to 
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Rutland,  Jan.  6,  1785  :  Correspondence, 
P-  50). 

2.  Ireland  was  to  have  an  ”  almost 
unlimited  communication  of  commercial 
advantages”  {ibid.  p.  39).  The  coun¬ 
tries  were  to  be  ”  one  in  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  advantages’*  (p.  50). 

3.  In  return  for  commercial  advan¬ 
tages,  ”  some  security  was  desired  that 
Ireland  would  contribute  from  time  to 
time,  in  their  increasing  proportions,  to 
the  common  exigencies  of  the  Empire” 
(p.  39).  Again,  p.  45  =  “  equality 
in  commerce  was  to  be  repaid  by  a  very 
moderate  contribution  to  our  burdens.” 
Also  p.  46. 

4.  For  this  purpose  some  Irish  fund 
was  to  be  appropriated  in  time  of  peace, 
which,  Mr.  Pitt  seems  to  have  assumed, 
would  be  a  growing  fund  (pp.  61,  62). 
And  the  extreme  liberality  of  his  plan 
is  shown  by  his  adding,  ”  if  Ireland 
does  not  grow  richer  and  more  popu¬ 
lous,  she  will  by  this  scheme  contribute 
nothing”  {ibid.). 

5.  Such  being  the  plan  for  years  of 
peace,  it  was  left  to  Ireland  to  make  in 
time  of  war  a  voluntary  provision  {ibid.). 

6.  All  this  belongs  to  his  idea  of 
a  “permanent  settlement”  (p.  50). 
Nothing  is  said  on  the  management  of 
foreign  relations  ;  but  it  is  obviously 
taken  for  granted  that  this  charge  would 
be  lodged,  as  theretofore,  in  London. 

7.  Mr.  Pitt  desires  a  parliamentary 
reform  for  Ireland.  “  If  it  is  well 
done,  the  sooner  the  better”  (p.  69). 
Protestants  were  to  be  united  by  with¬ 
holding  from  the  Roman  Catholics 
“  any  share  in  the  representation  or 
government.”  He  docs  not  say  from 
the  franchise. 

Such  were  the  views  of  Mr.  Pitt  in 
1784  and  1785.  They  are  propounded 
with  a  great  anxiety,  almost  an  eager¬ 
ness,  to  give  them  effect.  The  seventh 
head  contains  matter  highly  important, 
but  extraneous  to  the  general  plan.  But 
as  regards  the  first  six,  might  they  not 
be  mistaken  for  an  abbozzo  or  first 
sketch  of  the  Bill  which  was  presented 
to  Parliament  in  April  1886,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  years  later  ?  It  is  surely 
a  grave  omission  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Lecky  not  to  have  brought  into  fopus 
these  very  remarkable  declarations  of 
Irish  policy. 

On  some  points  of  great  importance  I 
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am  tempted  to  quote  Mr.  Lecky  against 
himself,  his  earlier  against  his  later 
views.  For  example,  the  Society  of 
United  Irishmen  was  founded  by  Wolfe 
Tone  at  Belfast  in  October  1791.  It  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that,  several  years 
later,  it  contemplated  separation  from 
England  at  all  costs  by  the  use  of  force. 
It  is  even  held  that  the  founder  from 
the  first  personally  desired  this  separa¬ 
tion.  But  the  society  was  well  and 
wisely  instituted  with  a  reform  of  Par¬ 
liament  for  its  object,  and  the  union  of 
Protestants  with  Roman  Catholics  for 
the  means.  Mr.  Lecky  states  this  in 
terms  which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  Society  of  United  Irishmen  was  at  first 
constituted  for  the  simple  purpose  of  forming 
a  political  union  of  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
and  thus  obtaining  a  liberal  measure  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform.* 

But  he  then  proceeds  to  describe,  very 
truly,  the  contrast  between  the  policy  of 
Grattan  and  the  ideas  of  Tone  ;  and 
with  Grattan  in  his  view  he  says  f  ; — 

The  spirit  of  the  United  Irishmen  was  from 
the  beginning  wholly  different.  They  be¬ 
lieved,  in  opposition  to  Grattan,  that  it  was 
possible  for  Ireland  to  subsist  and  flourish 
as  a  separate  state,  and  their  attitude  to  Great 
Britain,  when  it  was  not  one  of  disaffection 
and  hostility,  was  at  least  one  of  alienation  and 
indifference. 

1  am  wholly  unable  to  reconcile  these 
statements. 

Mr.  Lecky  observes  that — 

The  decadence  of  sectarian  bigotry  was  in¬ 
deed  one  of  the  happiest  features  of  the  time.^ 

In  1791,  he  unhappily  has  to  add — 

The  chief  members  of  the  Irish  Government 
made  it  their  deliberate  object  to  revive  the  re¬ 
ligious  animosities  which  had  so  greatly  sub¬ 
sided.  to  raise  the  standard  of  Protestant  as¬ 
cendency,  and  to  organise  through  the  country 
an  opposition  to  concession.  § 

Those  baleful  and  shameful  efforts 
reached  their  climax  in  the  foundation, 
four  years  later,  and  in  the  progressive 
operations,  of  the  Orange  Societies. 
Our  historian  has  faithfully  recorded 
both  the  happy  decline,  and  the  facti¬ 
tious  but  effectual  resuscitation,  of  the 
mischief.  He  has  not  described  the 
relation  between  these  two  :  has  not 
told  us  why  bigotry  declined  by  a  nat¬ 


ural  process,  and  why  it  was  artificially 
rekindled.  I  make  bold  to  present  my 
own  view.  Sectarian  bigotry,  and  the 
sense  of  national  life,  perhaps  are  in 
general,  certainly  were  in  the  Ireland  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  two  social  fac¬ 
tors  in  essential  and  deadly  hostility  to 
one  another.  In  proportion  as  the 
spirit  mounts  in  the  arteries  of  national 
life,  so  religious  hatred  sickens  and  dies 
away.  And  if  it  be  sought  to  baffle 
and  to  paralyze  the  operation  of  genu¬ 
ine  nationality,  there  is  no  better  mode 
than  to  set  up  that  unchristian  Christi¬ 
anity  which  makes  men  hate  one  an¬ 
other  on  account  of  differing  beliefs. 
The  reason  is  evident  enough.  The 
spirit  of  nationality,  supplying  to  the 
entire  nation  a  common  source  of  life, 
fuses  them  into  a  mass  ;  the  spirit  of 
sectarian  bigotry  draws  them  off  from 
that  in  which  they  agree,  and  inflames 
them  on  that  in  which  they  differ.  Be¬ 
cause  the  spirit  of  national  life  was  fresh 
and  buoyant,  the  Irish  Parliament  in 
both  its  Houses  fought  gallantly  to  sup¬ 
port  Lord  Fitzwilliam  against  his  depo¬ 
sition  by  the  British  Cabinet.  Because 
it  was  too  fresh  and  buoyant  for  the 
“junto  of  monopolists”  in  Dublin, 
whose  puppet  in  a  deplorable  policy  the 
British  Cabinet  condescended  to  be,  the 
Orange  lodges  were  called  into  exist¬ 
ence,  and  the  feuds  revived  which 
brought  about  the  rebellion  of  1798.  I 
may  remind  the  reader  that,  with  a  fatal 
fidelity  of  reproduction,  the  national 
movement  of  Ireland  in  1886  was  made 
the  pretext  for  the  riots  of  Belfast. 

It  is  due,  I  presume,  to  Mr.  Lecky’s 
later  leanings  that  he  has  learned  to 
contemplate  not  corruption,  cruelty  and 
fraud,  not  hope  deferred  and  broken 
pledges,  as  the  main  cause  of  the  Irish 
troubles  at  the  close  of  the  century,  but 
the  French  Revolution.  He  speaks  of 
the  period  “  when  the  Fench  Revolu¬ 
tion  called  all  the  disaffected  elements 
in  Ireland  into  activity.”  *  But  the 
period  at  which  these  elements  were 
called  into  activity  was  not  the  period 
when  the  French  Revolution  exercised 
a  fascinating  power.  Their  activity 
was  in  and  after  1795  !  when  the  recol¬ 
lections  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  when 
the  triumphs  of  irreligion,  when  the 
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catastrophes  of  power  and  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  order  had  intervened,  and  when 
every  attractive  memory  was  blurred 
with  gore.  Aware,  however,  of  the 
necessity  of  falling  back  upon  some 
earlier  time  in  order  to  relieve  Dublin 
Castle  of  its  frightful  responsibilities, 
Mr.  Lecky  in  1790  has  a  heading,  upon 
his  table  of  contents,  which  runs  **  Fas¬ 
cination  exercised  by  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  in  Ireland.”  But  how  is  the 
promise  of  this  heading  fulfilled  in  his 
text  ?  He  says  *  that  two  aspects  of  the 
French  Revolution  had  a  very  special 
significance  for  Ireland  :  the  abolition 
of  religious  tests,  and  the  abolition  of 
tithe.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  in  Ireland  would  not 
undertake  that  reform  of  the  tithe  which 
the  British  Government  in  London,  at 
least  in  the  mind  of  its  head,  desired  to 
see,  and  that  on  this  occasion,  as  was 
usual  when  the  mind  of  London  was 
ahead,  it  was  worsted  by  vicious  influ¬ 
ence  in  Dublin.  The  sweeping  away  of 
religious  tests  might  have  had  charms 
for  Ireland,  had  it  not  been  followed  by 
the  sweeping  away  of  religion.  But 
the  truth  is  that  the  downtrodden 
masses  of  the  Irish  were  singularly  in¬ 
accessible  to  foreign  influence.  Even 
in  their  extremities  of  misery  and  exas¬ 
peration,  military  aid  from  France  was 
not  always  welcome.  But  in  1790,  the 
only  proof  which  Mr.  Lecky  adduces  of 
French  influence  is  taken,  not  from  the 
Irish  masses,  but  from  semi-republican 
Belfast.!  Again,  when  he  returns  to 
the  charges  in  his  account  of  the  year 
1792,  the  only  real  evidence  he  pro¬ 
duces  relates  to  the  North.  Some  dele¬ 
gates  reported,  after  visiting  Scotland, 
that  it  ”  was  quite  as  ripe  for  an  active 
democratic  movement  as  Ulster  it¬ 
self.”  t  Mr.  Lecky  thus  gives  involun¬ 
tary  support  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Burke,  made  very  late  in  the  day,  that 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  were  every¬ 
where  loyal,  save  at  certain  points 
where  their  loyalty  had  been  impaired 
by  contact  with  Protestants.  Speaking 
of  1792,  Mr.  Lecky  says,§  “In  Ireland, 
as  in  all  other  countries,  the  Catholic 
gentry  and  priesthood  looked  with  hor¬ 
ror  on  the  French  Revolution.”  And 
again  :  “  If  the  Catholic  question  had 
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been  settled  in  1793,  the  whole  subse¬ 
quent  history  of  Ireland  would  probably 
have  been  changed.  The  rebellion  of 
1798  would,  almost  certainly,  either 
never  have  taken  place,  or  have  been 
confined  to  an  insignificant  disturbance 
in  the  North.”*  So  that,  after  all,  it 
was  not  the  French  Revolution  that 
brought  about  the  calamities  of  Ireland, 
but  the  neglect  of  golden  opportunity. 

Indeed,  in  what  I  take  to  be  his  orig¬ 
inal  text,  he  teaches  us  where  to  look 
for  the  true  sources  of  the  rebellion  of 
1798,  with  all  those  horrors  and  calami¬ 
ties  which  were  its  parents,  or  its  brood. 
In  describing  the  brilliant  but  baleful 
career  of  Fitzgibbon,f  he  says  :  ”  He 
was  the  soul  of  that  small  party  who, 
by  procuring  the  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwill- 
iam,  and  the  refusal  of  Catholic  Eman¬ 
cipation  in  1795,  drove  the  Catholics 
into  the  rebellion  of  1798.”  I  believe 
it  would  be  impossible  to  shake  the 
proposition  to  which  Mr.  Lecky  has 
here  given  utterance  :  impossible  to 
show  that  disloyalty  had  before  1795 
any  foothold  among  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics  of  Ireland,  who,  more  perhaps  than 
any  other  population,  were  shielded 
against  any  undue  influence  from 
France.  The  movement  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  which  shocked  England  when  it  be¬ 
came  a  movement  against  religion,  al¬ 
though  it  was  against  the  Roman 
Church,  was  alike  odious  and  repulsive 
to  Ireland  in  each  of  these  separate  as¬ 
pects. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lecky,  the 
eighteenth  century  has  not  yet  had  its 
due.J  He  quotes 

The  victories  of  Marlborough  ;  the  sutesman- 
ship  of  Chatham  and  bis  son  ;  the  political 
philosophy  of  Burke  and  Adam  Smith  ;  the 
religious  movement  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield  ; 
the  conquest  of  India  ;  the  discovery  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  :  the  confirmation  of  the  naval,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  manufacturing  supremacy 
of  England. 

And  he  justly  observes,  that  such  a  cen¬ 
tury  was  “  certainly  not  without  the 
elements  of  greatness.”  Mr.  Lecky  is 
so  large  in  his  knowledge,  and  so  sure 
in  his  reports,  that,  though  I  put  the 
question,  1  put  it  not  without  misgiving, 
whether  the  ascription  of  greatness  to 
the  eighteenth  century  has  been  seri- 
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ousljr  contested  among  us  ?  I  should 
have  supposed  it  to  the  commoner 
opinion  that  in  the  world  of  intellect, 
and  in  the  world  of  action,  the  great¬ 
ness  of  that  century  at  no  point  failed, 
and  at  some  was  transcendent.  But 
there  may  be  another  order  of  question¬ 
ing,  in  a  religion  which  lies  apart  from 
these,  and  with  which  the  root  and 
groundwork  of  our  being  are  even  more 
concerned.  A  century  or  period  may 
after  all  be  more  great  than  it  is  good. 
Was  our  eighteenth  century  ethically 
great  ?  Did  it  tend  to  elevate  or  to  de¬ 
press  the  vt/jinodee  vofiot  ?  Did  it  raise 
man  in  his  moral  and  spiritual  being  ? 
Did  it  strengthen  his  hold  upon  the 
mainstays  of  principle  and  of  belief  ? 
Did  it  tend  to  reduce  the  sum  total  of 
individual  sin  and  misery  in  the  world  ? 
Was  it  less  or  more  worldly  and  selfish 
than  the  century  which  preceded  ?  Did 
it  cherish  enthusiasm  ?  Did  it  uplift  us 
in  the  scale  of  our  life  ?  Was  it  a  noble 
century  ?  1  have  no  sweeping  reply  to 
offer  to  these  questions.  But  they  are 
very  partially  touched  by  Mr.  Lecky’s 
recital  ;  and  they  may  serve  to  show 
that  that  recital  does  not  dispose  of  the 
whole  matter.  1  go  no  further.  We 
owe  much  to  the  age  that  gave  us  John¬ 
son  and  Burke,  Berkeley  and  Butler, 
and  with  them  many  more.  We  have 
much  to  learn  from  it  ;  and  1  heartily 
follow  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Lecky  that 
we  should  regard  it  with  tolerance  and 
with  modesty.* 

But  the  historian  has  gone  further, 
and  has  enriched  his  pages  with  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  two  periods  in  reference 
to  a  selected  subject,  namely,  “  the 
standard  of  patriotism,  of  public  duty, 
and  of  public  honor.”  f  1  am  disabled 
by  a  piersonal  interest  from  a  judicial 
criticism  of  this  comparison,  and  yet 
compelled  to  notice  it,  for  in  it  I  enjoy 
the  unfortunate  honors  of  the  pillory. 
While  all  other  nineteenth  century  of¬ 
fenders  are  dealt  with  by  generalities 
and  in  classes,  1  am  chosen  personally 
to  represent  the  climax  of  iniquity. 
Mr.  I^ecky  writes  as  follows  :  ‘  We 

have  seen  a  minister  going  to  the  coun¬ 
try  on  the  promise  that  if  he  was  re¬ 
turned  to  office  he  would  abolish  the 
principal  direct  tax  paid  by  the  class 
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which  was  then  predominant  in  the  con¬ 
stituencies.”  * 

This  is  the  alternative  form  of  cor¬ 
ruption  which  the  genius  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  in  its  most  depraved 
form,  has  substituted  for  the  purchasing 
of  boroughs  and  the  handing  of  bank¬ 
notes  to  members  of  Pailiament.  1 
agree  with  Mr.  Lecky  that  the  sleepless 
energies  of  human  cupidity  are  un¬ 
rivalled  in  discovering  inodes  by  which, 
when  one  avenue  has  been  stopped,  they 
may  find  access  at  another.  But  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  the  historian  of  the 
past,  before  comparing  its  morality  with 
the  present,  should  well  consider  what 
he  is  about.  In  a  much  easier  task, 
that  of  a  mere  comparison  between 
opinions  held  by  former  and  modern 
parties.  Lord  Stanhope,  one  of  the  most 
candid  and  careful  among  writers,  pro¬ 
pounded  a  series  of  fallacies.  I  do  not 
remember  any  historian  who  has  at¬ 
tempted  the  more  aqabitious  task  of 
comparing  elements  essentially  moral, 
which  is  fearlessly  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Lecky.  It  seems  a  little  too  near  the 
business  of  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
And,  if  the  passage  I  have  quoted  be  a 
fair  specimen  of  his  qualifications,  1 
frankly  deny  his  competency  to  pro¬ 
nounce  a  judgment. 

I  should  not,  however,  deem  the 
pages  of  this  Review  suitable  for  can¬ 
vassing  an  imputation  of  this  nature, 
were  it  not  that  the  charge  touches  both 
principles  of  political  conduct,  and 
points  of  great  public  interest  in  our 
financial  history. 

Mr.  Lecky  appears  to  be  unaware 
that  it  is  the  uniform  practice  of  can¬ 
didates  for  a  seat  in  Parliament  to  an¬ 
nounce  to  those  whose  votes  they  desire 
their  views  upon  political  questions 
either  pending,  proximate,  or  sometimes 
even  remote.  The  practice  is  reason¬ 
able,  nay  necessary,  but  of  course  liable 
to  abuse,  and  that  in  many  forms  ;  as, 
for  example,  when  men  promise  to  sup¬ 
port  plans  which  they  know  will  be  illu¬ 
sory,  or  which  will  never  be  placed  be¬ 
fore  them  ;  or  when  they  seek  to  realize 
a  present  l^nefit  by  what  has  well  been 
termed  drawing  bills  of  long  date  upon 
the  future  ;  or  when  they  appeal  to  the 
dominant  prejudices  or  interests  of  class. 
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The  accusing  sentence  is  inaccurately 
written.  In  January  1874,  the  date  to 
which  it  refers,  there  was  no  question 
of  returning  to  office.  I  addressed  a 
constituency  as  minister,  and  in  a  double 
capacity  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  as  head  of  the  Administration  pro* 
posed  to  repeal  the  income  tax.  But  it 
is  also  untruly  written.  It  is  untrue 
that  the  payers  of  income  tax  were  then 
the  predominant  class  in  the  constitu¬ 
encies.  In  Ireland,  the  payers  of  in¬ 
come  tax  had  ceased,  since  the  ballot 
was  introduced,  to  rule  elections.  In 
England  and  Scotland,  a  very  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  members  were  returned  by  the 
towns.  In  the  towns,  then  as  now, 
household  suffrage  was  in  full  force, 
and  the  voters  were  as  a  body  more  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  wealthy  than  are  the 
rural  population.  The  repeal  of  the 
income  tax,  whether  proper  or  improper 
in  itself,  was  not  then  a  thing  improper 
in  respect  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  was 
announced. 

It  has  been  held  by  some,  that  there 
should  never  be  an  appeal  to  the  people 
by  a  Ministry  on  the  subject  of  taxation, 
but  why  not  ?  The  rights  of  the  people 
in  respect  to  taxation  are  older,  higher, 
clearer,  than  in  respect  to  any  other 
subject  of  government.  Now  appeals 
on  many  such  subjects  have  been  prop¬ 
erly  made — on  Reform  in  1831,  on  the 
China  War  in  1857,  on  the  Irish  Church 
in  1 868,  on  Home  Rule  in  1 886  ;  lastly, 
in  185a,  by  the  Tories,  whose  creed 
Mr.  Lecky  appears  in  other  matters  to 
have  adopted,  on  the  finance  proper  to 
be  proposed  by  Mr.  Disraeli  after,  and 
in  connection  with,  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Law. 

Undoubtedly,  although  right  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  such  appeals  and  promises  are 
eminently  liable  to  abuse.  But  there  is 
one  touchstone  by  which  the  peccant 
element  in  them  may  be  at  once  de¬ 
tected.  If  the  promise  launches  into 
the  far  future,  it  may  straightway  be 
condemned.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  one  certain  to  be  tested  within  a  few 
weeks,  the  case  is  different.  A  minister 
casually  pitchforked  (so  to  speak)  into 
office,  and  living  from  hand  to  mouth, 
might  be  tempted  to  a  desperate  ven¬ 
ture.  But  can  Mr.  Lecky  suppose  that 
the  Ministry  of  1868-74,  which  had 
outlived  the  ordinary  term,  and  (may  it 
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be  said  ?)  had  made  it  matk  in  history, 
would  thus  have  gambled  with  false 
coin,  and  have  sought  to  add  so  ignobly, 
and  with  such  compromise  of  character, 
a  respite  almost  infinitesimal  to  its  du¬ 
ration  ? 

Was  the  engagement  to  the  repeal  of 
the  income  tax  one  either  obligatory  or 
proper  in  itself  ?  Was  the  time  well 
chosen  ?  Was  the  proposer  morally 
bound  to  the  proposal  ?  I  will  answer 
yes  to  all  these  questions,  and  I  will 
prove  my  affirmative  ;  though  my  short 
recital  will  lead  Mr.  Lecky,  if  he  reads 
it,  into  a  field  of  contemporaty  history, 
which  it  is  quite  plain  that  he  has  never 
traversed. 

By  a  most  remarkable  prevision,  Mr. 
Herries,  about  1828,  declared  that 
nothing  but  an  income  tax  could  enable 
us  to  reform  our  intolerable  commercial 
legislation.  The  tax  was  then  regarded 
with  aversion  and  almost  horror  ;  so 
much  so  that,  in  1833.  the  House  of 
Commons  seems  to  have  been  led  by  the 
prospect  of  it  to  rescind  an  incautious 
vote  for  the  partial  repeal  of  the  malt 
tax.  Only  prolonged  financial  disorder 
and  discredit  emboldened  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  1842  to  propose  it,  for  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  balance  between  revenue 
and  charge,  and  for  the  relief  of  indus¬ 
try.  But  it  was  then  proposed  only  as 
a  temporary  measure.  It  was  passed 
for  three  years.  In  1845  it  had  achieved 
a  marked  success.  It  might  have  been 
dropped  without  danger  to  revenue ; 
but  Peel  asked  for  its  renewal,  that  he 
might  repeat  his  operations  on  behalf  of 
trade.  Another  period  of  three  years 
ran  off.  Then  came  1848.  The  French 
Revolution  had  broken  out ;  and  the 
military  terrors,  which  disturb^  the  old 
age  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  were 
beginning  to  operate  on  our  estimates. 
The  tax  was  renewed  in  that  and  subse¬ 
quent  years,  but  only  from  year  to  year  ; 
and  the  change  to  annual  enactment 
was  a  new  mode  of  signifying  its  tem¬ 
porary  character.  Experience  had  by 
this  time  opened  to  us  new  dangers.  It 
was  seen  by  some  that  the  tax  was 
fraught  with  temptations  to  immorality  ; 
by  others,  that  it  would  offer  fatal  facili¬ 
ties  for  extravagance  ;  it  was  held  by 
those  who  paid  it,  especially  under 
Schedule  D,  that  its  inequalities  were 
absolutely  intolerable.  I'hat  they  are 
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manifold  and  grievous,  Mr.  Lecky,  if 
he  could  give  three  or  six  months  to  a 
study  of  the  subject,  would  not  fail  to 
perceive.  The  consequence  was,  that 
we  gradually  passed  into  a  state  of  opin¬ 
ion  which  condemned  the  tax  outright 
in  its  existing  form,  and  would  only  en- 
dure  it  if  differentiated,  that  is  to  say, 
imposed  at  varying  rates  on  the  several 
schedules.  This  alternative  was  ap¬ 
proved,  partly  under  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Hume,  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
Liberal  party.  But,  in  the  creed  of  the 
practical  authorities  from  Pitt  to  Peel, 
the  reconstruction  of  the  tax  was  im¬ 
possible  ;  while  its  repeal,  as  matters 
then  stood,  would  have  involved  the 
utter  disorganization  of  our  finance.  In 
these  circumstances  Mr.  Disraeli,  when 
proposing  his  Budget  of  December  1852, 
undertook,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  to  differ¬ 
entiate  the  tax  by  a  reduction  on 
Schedule  D.  He  was  defeated.  The 
Ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen  took  office. 
They  had  to  face  a  position  of  financial 
danger,  to  which  I  say  without  hesita¬ 
tion  the  last  fifty-five  years  afford  no 
parallel.  But  they  escaped  from  the 
dilemma  and  obtained  a  renewal  for 
seven  years.  And  how  ?  By  a  large 
plan  of  finance,  based  upon  the  gradual 
diminution  and  the  final  extinction  of 
the  tax.  The  abandonment  of  the  im¬ 
post  was  thus  promised  in  a  form  the 
most  binding  that  could  be  devised. 
Those  who  gave  the  promise,  believed 
the  thing  they  promised  to  be  politic 
and  right,  and  for  the  promise  they  re¬ 
ceived  large  value  in  the  stability  both 
of  the  finance  and  the  Administration. 
They  bound  themselves  to  get  rid  of 
“  the  principal  direct  tax  and  none 
but  the  nation  could  absolve  them  from 
the  attempt  to  fulfil  their  offer.  Public 
exigencies  postponed  for  fourteen  years 
the  practical  acknowledgment  of  the 
obligation  ;  but  it  had  never  been  for¬ 
gotten.  The  way  had  been  carefully 
prepared  by  the  Ministry  of  1868-74, 
through  successive  reductions  of  the  tax 
from  %d.  to  3</.  In  1874,  for  the  first 
time  since  1845,  the  opportunity  arrived. 
The  nation  had  its  opportunity,  and 
took  its  choice.  It  may  have  been  wise 
or  unwise  ;  but  it  was  made  by  compe¬ 
tent  authority.  The  result  is  told  in 
our  present  expenditure  of  ninety  mill¬ 


ions.  What  in  Mr.  Lecky  s  mind  is  a 
piece  of  unequalled  political  profligacy 
was  in  prospect,  and  is  in  retrospect, 
according  to  my  conviction,  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  debt  of  honor,  and  the  fulfli- 
ment  of  a  solemn  duty. 

This  cramped  and  contracted  state¬ 
ment  is,  I  am  aware,  charged  with  a 
vein  of  involuntary  egotism.  I  therefore 
regret  the  less  that  want  of  space  forbids 
me  to  expand  it.  It  refers  chiefly  to 
my  first  query,  but  throws  some  light 
upon  the  others.  As  the  thing  was  ob¬ 
ligatory,  so  the  time  was  eminently 
proper.  We  had  the  tax  already  low¬ 
ered  below  any  previous  rate,  and  be¬ 
fore  us  there  lay  a  solidly  estimated 
surplus  of  six  millions.  No  such  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  large  and  various  im¬ 
provement  in  our  taxation  had^  thereto¬ 
fore,  or  has  since,  occurred.  *  Of  this 
Mr.  Lecky  is  not  bound  to  know  any¬ 
thing  ;  but  he  ought  to  have  known, 
and  to  have  stated,  that  with  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  repeal  the  income  tax  came  a 
proposal  to  reconstruct  and  enlarge  the 
death  duties.  Direct  taxation  of  a  kind 
most  vexatious  to  trade  and  industry 
was  to  be  removed  :  direct  taxation,  the 
least  of  all  unfavorable  to  trade  and  in¬ 
dustry,  and  going,  as  a  direct  tax  should 
wherever  possible  go,  straight  to  prop¬ 
erty,  was  to  be  imposed. 

I  must  mention  one  other  among  the 
considerations  which  show  the  eminent 
propriety  of  the  time.  The  Parliament 
was  in  its  sixth  year  ;  and  would  in  reg¬ 
ular  course  have  been  dissolved  in  the 
autumn  of  1874.  During  the  session,  it 
would  have  been  a  moribund  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  the  least  fit  of  all  to  deal  with 
great  questions,  the  most  prolific  of  dis¬ 
honesty  and  intrigue.  By  the  dissolu¬ 
tion,  we  sent  Antaeus  back  to  kiss  his 
mother  earth,  and  we  secured  that  a 
great  subject  should  at  any  rate  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  an  Assembly  exempt  from 
personal  fears  and  temptations,  and 
clothed  with  the  amplest  and  most  un¬ 
questionable  authority. 

One  word,  lastly,  as  to  the  proposer 
of  the  plan.  As  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  he  obtained  the  tax  in  1853 
by  means  of  the  promise  ;  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  1874  he  was  the 
person  bound  beyond  all  others  to  re¬ 
deem  it,  when  at  length  it  could  be  re¬ 
deemed.  He  was  not  altogether  a 
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norice,  for  he  had  adready  produced 
and  carried  ten  Budgets,  and  he  knew 
that  what  he  proposed,  for  a  Parliament 
that  was  to  meet  in  February,  he  must 
in  March  make  ready  to  perform.  Ex¬ 
cept  under  (what  I  think)  the  absurd 
contention  that  the  nation  is  never  to  be 
consulted  upon  the  exercise  of  its  chief 
and  primary  right  of  giving  or  withhold¬ 
ing  taxes,  it  appears  to  me,  I  frankly 
own,  that  in  this  case  Mr.  Lecky’s  con¬ 


demnation  ought  to  be  itself  condemned. 
But,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  sentence  was 
passed  by  him  as  a  debt  due  to  justice, 
such  as  he  conceived  justice  to  be  ;  and 
its  appearance  on  his  pages  does  not 
make  me  one  whit  less  grateful  for  these 
conscientious  and  able  volumes,  or  less 
anxious  that,  in  his  noble  profession  as 
an  historian,  there  may  still  be  reserved 
to  him  many  long  years  of  happiness 
and  fame. — Nineteenth  Century. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


A  PICTORIAL  joke  in  this  week’s 
Punch  marks  what  may  be  the  high  tide 
of  a  mannerism  among  the  rising  gener¬ 
ation  which  deserves  more  than  a  pass¬ 
ing  notice.  “  Ah  !”  remaiks  the  gen¬ 
tleman  ;  “  everybody’s  getting  too  clever 
nowadays.  I  assure  you,  my  chief  ob- 
jixt  in  society  is  to  conceal  my  igno¬ 
rance,  and  prevent  people  from  finding 
out  what  an  abject  fool  I  really  am.” 
”  And  do  you  succeed  ?”  smilingly  asks 
the  lady.  The  opportunity  was  perhaps 
irresistible,  at  least  in  our  day,  when  no 
girl  thinks  of  concealing  her  cleverness  ; 
but  we  are  not  sure  that  the  savage  snub 
was  entirely  deserved.  The  ”  masher” 
who  spoke  seemed  guilty,  no  doubt,  of 
an  affectation  which,  when  the  next  gen¬ 
eration  studies  this  volume  of  Punch, 
will  seem  incredible  ;  but  it  was  in  a 
great  degree  only  seeming,  tie  did  but 
express  in  exaggerated  language  a  feel¬ 
ing  among  the  young,  and  especially  the 
young  and  prosperous,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  marked,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
least  intelligible,  signs  of  our  generation. 
The  young  man  of  to-day  not  only 
affects  self -depreciation,  but  he  is  hon¬ 
estly  self-depreciative.  The  old  self- 
confidence,  upon  which  Dons  like  Dr. 
Thompson  were  so  effectively  bitter, 
appears,  except  in  Dons,  to  have  tem¬ 
porarily  disappeared,  and  young  men 
gravely  pronounce  themselves  young 
idiots.  They  do  not  know  anything, 
they  say  ;  they  are  not  clever,  and  they 
shall,  they  think,  never  do  much  in  life. 
They  preface  every  statement  with  the 
remark  that  ”  they  do  not  know  much 
about  it and  if  they  want  to  contra¬ 
dict,  do  it  in  the  formula,  *'  I  always- 
thought,  don’t  you  know,  that  it  was 
thus’’ — the  exact  opposite  of  what  you 


had  said — ”  but  that  is  just  like  me,  I 
never  ra«  get  my  facts  right.”  So  far 
from  being  dogmatic,  they  are  not  sure 
of  the  multiplication-table,  and  only 
grow  absolute  where  the  question  is  of 
a  false  quantity,  when  they  may  ask  if 
such-and-such  a  quotation  is  not  ’*  ir¬ 
resistible  evidence.”  They  “  are  not 
very  popular,”  they  say  ;  *‘  people  are 
kind  to  them  because  they  are  kind,  they 
do  not  know  why  and  as  for  friends, 
they  have  more  than  they  deserve.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  currently  reported,  though 
we  will  by  no  means  vouch  for  anything 
so  absolutely  incredible,  that  a  young 
man  was  recently  heard  to  say,  with  a 
deprecatory  smile,  that  be  thought,  on 
the  whole,  pretty  girls  did  not  like  him 
much.  To  listen  to  the  new  genera¬ 
tion,  you  would  think  they  were  the 
humblest  of  mankind,  thought  of  them¬ 
selves  as  school-boys,  and  were  gravely 
convinced  that  knowledge,  so  far  from 
ending  with  themselves,  could  never 
filter  down  to  them.  Apart  from  an  in¬ 
definable  difference  of  manner,  they  talk 
as  workmen  talk  upon  statistics,  a  topic 
upon  which  the  half-educated  are,  for 
some  inexplicable  reason — unless  it  be 
that  the  evidence,  when  found,  must  be 
absolute — invariably  reverential  toward 
their  superiors  in  culture.  Nor  is  this 
merely  a  manner,  ora  recurrence  toward 
that  Chinese  form  of  politeness  which 
cannot  allude  to  self  without  asking  par¬ 
don  for  the  existence  of  anything  so  in¬ 
significant  and  worthless.  There  is 
affectation  in  it,  no  doubt,  as  there  is  in 
all  politeness  which  become  so  general  ; 
but  there  is  also  sincerity.  The  young 
have  acquired  a  new  self-distrust.  Sk> 
far  from  believing  that  they  are  fit  to  be 
Lord  Chancellors,  or  Premiers,  or  Phy- 
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sicians  to  the  Queen,  as  we  all  believed 
thirty  years  a^o,  they  doubt  whether 
they  can  do  as  well  as  their  neighbors, 
ask  for  all  manner  of  protections  from 
competition,  and  start  for  a  competitive 
examination,  or  an  interview  with  a  pa¬ 
tron,  with  a  warning  to  their  friends — 
quite  sincere — that  they  are  not  to  ex¬ 
pect  anything,  because  “  other  fellows, 
don’t  you  know,  know  such  a  lot  that  I 
don’t.”  They  are  sure  of  their  own 
weak  places,  and  of  nothing  else.  That 
is  a  very  curious  phase  of  feeling  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  such  a  number  of  nice  lads,  and 
one  not  easy  to  explain.  A  little  of  it, 
perhaps,  is  due  to  the  new  truthfulness 
born  of  culture  which  is  developing  it¬ 
self  in  society,  and  which  has,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  entirely  revolutionized  the  old  eti¬ 
quettes  about  references  to  money.  Our 
fathers  lied  about  money,  to  speak  plain¬ 
ly,  habitually  and  systematically,  con¬ 
strained  by  etiquette.  The  rich  man 
never  admitted  that  he  had  any  money, 
unless  he  meant  to  boast ;  while  the 
poor  man  thought  a  plea  of  poverty,  if 
clearly  made  in  so  many  words,  was 
either  an  immodesty  or  an  affront  to  his 
interlocutor.  That  has  completely 
passed  away,  and  the  rich  man  of  to* day 
says,  if  necessary,  ”  I  have  some  money, 
you  know  or  the  poor  man,  ”  I  can¬ 
not  afford  it,”  as  simply  as  they  would 
mention  any  other  indifferent  fact. 
Truthfulness  must  with  some  be  a  cause 
of  self-depreciation  ;  but  then,  it  is  not 
so  with  all,  for  all  do  not  deserve  it. 
All  the  confident  youngsters  of  a  passed- 
awa^  day  cannot  have  been  consciously 
fibbing,  and,  besides,  they  acted,  often 
to  their  own  grave  hurt,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  that  self-confidence.  Vanity, 
again,  cannot  have  diminished  very 
greatly  in  this  generation  or  any  other. 
It  is,  to  a  certain  extent  at  all  events, 
as  instinctive  in  men  as  in  animals,  and 
it  certainly  has  not  vanished  either  from 
boys’  dress  or  from  their  unconscious 
demeanor.  They  ”  preen”  themselves, 
just  as  the  birds  do,  as  much  as  ever 
they  did.  We  might  suggest,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve  many  do,  that  the  unconscious  in¬ 
fluence  of  ”  the  age”  is  toward  disbe¬ 
lief,  and  that  disbelief  in  themselves  is 
only  the  final  expression  of  this  ten¬ 
dency  ;  but  then  we  are  met  by  the  great¬ 
est  puzzle  of  all,  the  almost  total  ex¬ 
emption  of  the  girls  from  any  tendency 


of  the  kind.  They  are  all  as  self-con¬ 
fident  as  can  be,  quite  elate  with  the 
sense  of  capacity,  ready  to  study 
anything,  to  do  anything,  to  trust 
themselves  anywhere,  to  undertake  any 
possible  career,  except  life  in  a  man-of-^ 
war.  Their  one  complaint  is  that  they 
are  debarred  from  so  many  things  which 
they  could  do  quite  as  well  as  the  men. 
They  are  boiling  over  not  only  with  en¬ 
ergy  and  force,  but  with  mental  pluck  and 
conceit,  and  are  not  a  little  inclined  to 
tell  their  brothers  and  lovers  that  a  good 
deal  more  self*appreciation  is  essential 
to  manliness.  ”  He  is  so  diffident,” 
they  say,  not  without  a  gleam  of  con¬ 
tempt.  Girls  go  in  for  stiff  examina¬ 
tions  with  a  serenity  the  boys  can  only 
admire  from  a  distance  ;  and  when  they 
have  passed  them,  face  life  with  a  cer¬ 
tainty  of  getting  along  which  seems  to 
their  mothers  almost  miraculous, — a 
sign  of  a  changed  world.  The  change 
is  there,  too.  The  very  bearing  of  the 
new  generation  of  girls  is  different  from 
that  of  their  seniors,  and  different 
through  the  development  of  the  confi¬ 
dence  which  has  decayed  or  disappeared 
in  the  young  men.  Ask  Mr.  Du  Mau- 
rier  else. 

Now,  what  can  be  the  cause  at  work 
the  operation  of  which  is  so  strong  that 
its  results  attract  the  attention  both  of 
satirists  and  moralists,  yet  are  not  only 
not  identical,  but  are  positively  opposed 
in  the  sexes,  though  both  are  equally  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  silent  influences  of  ”  the 
age” — that  is,  to  the  total  influence  of 
new  habits  of  thought — and  both  in  some 
respects — in  freedom  of  thought — 
obviously  respond  to  them  alike  ?  We  can 
suggest  only  one,  and  though  it  does  in 
some  measure  explain  the  two  contra¬ 
dictory  sets  of  facts,  it  is  by  no  means 
completely  satisfactory  to  our  own 
minds.  We  think  it  possible  that  the 
influence  of  the  modern  system  of  ex¬ 
amination — that  is,  of  bringing  all  ca¬ 
pacities  and  acquirements  to  positive 
and,  as  it  were,  undeniable  tests — has 
been  unexpectedly  far-reaching  and  pro¬ 
found.  The  boy  trained  more  or  less 
to  belief  in  himself — for  that  is  the  effect, 
and  the  beneficial  effect,  of  the  mother's 
training — is  tested  almost  incessantly 
for  six  or  seven  years  of  his  life,  is  pit¬ 
ted  habitually  against  others,  is  taught 
by  circumstances  a  habit  of  self-meas- 
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urement,  does  measure  himself-  a  good 
deal  in  an  unintended  direction — that 
is,  against  the  old — gets  a  great  many 
illusions  scattered,  and,  as  a  result,  does 
lose  a  great  deal  of  his  confidence.  It 
is  knocked  out  of  him  by  defeat  in  what 
is  to  him  battle  ;  and  being  knocked 
out,  be  suffers,  or  it  may  be  benefits, 
from  the  recoil.  (We  must  wait  to 
know  whether  the  result  is  benefit  or 
loss.  The  new  modesty  is  in  many  wa}s 
very  pleasant  ;  but  then,  it  is  also  dis¬ 
heartening,  and  is  somehow  not  quite 
natural.  Cock-crowing  is  a  nuisance  ; 
but  ought  cocks  to  leave  off  crowing  ?) 

The  lad  underrates  himself  as  he 
formerly  overrated  himself,  and  instead 
of  being  of  himself  the  sum  of  wisdom, 
is  to  himself,  like  Punch’ s  exaggerative 
friend,  “an  abject  fool.’’  It  would 
seem  to  be  evidence  of  this  theory  that 
lads  who  always  succeed  under  the 
tests,  who  win  examinations  from  boy¬ 
hood  to  twenty-four — and  we  have 
known  boys  never  defeated — remain 
as  conceited  as  it  is  possible  to  wish  ; 
while  others  bred  at  hoine,or  from  any 
other  cause  exempt  from  tests,  are  as 
self-confident  as  the  last  generation,  able 
in  their  own  judgments,  if  they  only  got 
the  chance,  to  command  a  fleet  without 
seeing  a  ship,  or  to  cut  for  cancer  with¬ 


out  having  heard  a  lecture  on  anatomy. 
The  girl,  on  the  other  hand,  is  trained 
by  the  home  influence — for  men  rule  the 
home  intellectually,  when  all  is  said — to 
a  certain  self-distrust,  and  the  new  habit 
of  submitting  to  tests  tends  to  remove 
it.  She  can  do  more  than  she  thought 
she  could,  she  measures  herself  like  her 
brother,  and  she  acquires  from  every 
measurement  a  confidence  which,  as  in 
her  brother’s  case,  produces  a  recoil. 
Only  her  recoil  is  from  self-distrust,  and 
his  from  self-belief.  She  becomes  as 
confident  as  he  becomes  diffident ;  and 
both  being  made  truthful  by  the  new 
realism,  both  say  so  aloud-  Both  the 
processes  we  have  mentioned  certainly 
go  on,  and  they  do  in  a  measure  explain 
facts  which  look  mutually  self-destruc¬ 
tive  ;  but  there  is  something  left  still 
which  we  can  only  confess,  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  manner,  we  are  not  wise  enough 
completely  to  understand.  There  is  a 
change  of  mental  climate  as  puzzling  as 
any  recorded  by  meteorologists,  and  ac¬ 
companied,  unless  our  eyes  are  growing 
dim,  by  a  positive  change  of  expression 
of  which  the  portrait-painters,  and  above 
all  the  caricaturists,  are  thoroughly  well 
aware.  That,  however,  is  too  big  a  sub¬ 
ject,  and  one  open  to  too  much  dispute, 
to  enter  on  to-day. — Spectator. 
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(With  Ap$logies  U  Father  O'  Flynn.") 

Or  priests,  though  we  offer  a  charming  variety. 
Mostly  distinguished  for  lamin’  and  piety 
Less  than  by  zeal  for  uprooting  society. 

Father  M’ Glynn  is  the  boss  of  them  all. 
Here’s  a  health  to  you.  Father  M’Glynn  ; 

More  power  to  your  elbow  I  hope  you  may  win  ! 
Loudest  of  preachers. 

And  first  of  the  teachers 
Whose  creed  takes  its  features 
From  Father  John  Ball. 

Divil  a  man  or  a  Pope  that  can  frighten  um  ; 

No  !  and  when  Lao  was  afther  invitin’  um 
Over  to  Rome,  he’d  have  gone  to  enlighten  um. 
Freely,  but  not  to  be  laid  on  the  shelf. 
Yes  ;  I  will  venture  to  give  ye  me  word 
Never  the  likes  of  his  logic  was  heard. 
Archbishop  Corrigan 
Wished  him  in  Oregon  ; 

Sure  he’d,  begorra  !  gone 
Better  himself. 
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Haven’t  ye  heard  of  that  ruction  delectable. 

When  (it  was  “  nuts”  to  the  classes  ”  respectable”) 

Father  M'Glpn  found  no  diff’rence  detectable 

'Twixt  a  landlord’s  and  a  Land  Leaguer’s  line  ? 

”  What,”  he  exclaimed,  ”  are  ye  meanly  content 
With  ‘  Jewing’  down  landlords  some  twenty  per  cent.  ? 

Off  wid  your  flummery  ! 

Out  on  your  mummery  !” 

Such  was  his  summary 
Way  wid  O’ Brine. 

”  Lansdowne  and  he  are  but  birds  of  a  feather,  boys  ; 

Take  an’  compare  them,  I  tell  ye,  together,  boys  ; 

Is  it  a  ha'porth’s  consarn  to  us  whether,  boys. 

Leaguers  or  landlords  are  winning  the  day, 

O’ Brine  believes  Lansdowne  owns  Lansdowne’ s  own  land, 

While  we,  glory  be  !  me  brave  boys,  understand 
That  his  and  his  neighbor’s 
Is  all  of  it  Labor’s, 

And  purpose,  be  jabers. 

To  take  ut  away  ?” 

Bravo  !  well  said  !  Here’s  a  health  to  your  riverence  ! 

Viewed  by  the  light  of  that  candid  deliverance. 

Communists  wearing  their  creed  with  a  difference, 
Parnellite-fashion,  look  mightily  small. 

Live  long,  then,  O  Father  M’Glynn, 

Such  spurious  stamps  to  the  counter  to  pin. 

Scornfully  flouting 
Their  pestilent  spouting. 

Who  babble,  while  doubting 
The  creed  of  John  Bali. 

— Saturday  Review. 
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Allan  Quartermain.  Being  an  Account  of 
his  Farther  Adventures  and  Discoveries  in 
company  with  Sir  Henry  Curtis,  Bart.,  Com¬ 
mander  John  Good,  R.N.,  and  one  Umslo- 
pogaas.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard,  Author  of 
“  King  Solomon’s  Mines,”  **  She,”  “Jess," 
”  The  Witch's  Head,”  etc.  Illustrated. 
Authorized  Edition.  New  York  :  Harptr 
Br0tktrs. 

Mr.  Haggard’s  last  novel  is,  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  piece  of  fiction  he  has  yet  given 
us  in  the  peculiar  line  he  has  marked  out  for 
himself — that  of  romantic  adventure.  In  this 
gtnrt  of  imaginative  writing  the  writer  seems 
to  consider  himself  for  the  most  part  untram¬ 
melled  by  the  sober  restraints  which  lie  on  the 
consciences  of  the  ordinarv  novelist,  and  feels 
free  to  give  his  imagination  the  wildest  pos* 
sible  play.  No  adventure  is  too  improbable 


and  remarkable  to  find  a  place  in  the  con¬ 
geries  of  exploits  and  experiences  through 
which  his  little  band  of  heroes,  white  and  black, 
pass  in  "  Allan  Quartermain  and  the  Ho¬ 
meric  slaughtering  to  which  he  treats  his  read¬ 
ers  is  only  rivalled  by  the  most  sanguinary 
pages  of  the  ”  Iliad”  or  the  “  Nibelungenlied.” 
Mr.  Haggard  does  not  quite  rise  to  the  epic 
grandeur  of  these  stories,  it  is  true,  but  he 
rivals  them  in  the  amount  of  human  gore 
which  he  so  recklessly  sheds  with  his  pen. 
Yet  in  spile  of  this  blood-thirsty  disposition 
(perhaps  we  might  almost  say,  because  of  it, 
in  the  case  of  the  boys  for  whom  this  book  is 
supposed  to  be  written),  the  author  is  so  gifted 
with  the  talent  of  vivid  narration  that  he  rarely 
if  ever  fails  to  interesL  We  cannot  attempt 
to  give  any  epitome  of  this  wonderful  African 
romance.  Suffice  it  to  say  it  deals  with  the 
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lurther  exploits  of  the  white  trio  of  adventurers 
who  figure  in  “  King  Solomon's  Mines,”  sup¬ 
plemented  b7  the  still  more  extraordinary 
prowess  of  a  ceruin  Zulu  auxiliary,  whose 
herculean  strength  and  deadly  battle-axe  are 
more  fatal  than  the  divinely-gifted  arms  of 
Achillea  and  Siegfried.  The  series  of  experi¬ 
ences  on  the  battle-field  and  otherwise  which 
the  quartette  undergo  are  more  hair-lifting  and 
blood-curdling  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  in 
recent  literature.  They  discover  in  a  part  of 
Africa  hitherto  unknown  even  to  the  boldest 
traveller,  a  white  race  far  advanced  in  civilisa¬ 
tion,  and  governed  by  two  queens  of  marvel¬ 
lous  beauty.  The  sisters  immediately  proceed 
to  fall  desperately  in  love  with  the  gallant 
bearing  and  fair  proportions  of  Sir  Henry 
Curtis,  and  it  is  to  the  rivalry  of  these  queens, 
which  brings  about  civil  war,  that  we  owe  the 
dramatic  adventures  recorded  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  book.  As  a  matter  of  taste,  many 
readers  who  take  this  book  seriously  and  judge 
it  by  the  standard  of  strict  art,  will  be  right¬ 
eously  offended.  But  let  the  critic  fairly  sur¬ 
render  himself  to  the  charm  of  the  writer’s 
narrative  power,  and  the  impetuous  rush  of 
events  so  graphically  told  will  hold  him  spell¬ 
bound,  though  it  may  be  against  his  will.  Per¬ 
haps  as  a  protest  and  reaction  against  the  style 
of  fictitious  writing  so  well  characterized  as 
”  the  carving  of  cherry-stones,”  such  books 
as  ”  She  ”  “  King  Solomon's  Mines,”  and 
”  Allan  Quartermain,”  have  some  value  in  the 
economy  of  current  literature,  yet  even  the 
most  determined  opponents  of  the  James- 
Ho wells  school  of  fiction  will,  after  a  due  taste 
of  the  former,  recur  again  to  the  more  sober 
and  artistic  work  with  something  of  the  pleas¬ 
ure  with  which  the  epicure  after  overmuch 
caviare  and  curry  will  return  to  the  more  deli¬ 
cate  dishes  of  the  cuisimt. 

Daniels  Cortis.  A  Novel.  Translated  from 

the  Italian  of  Antonio  Fogazarro.  By  Mrs. 

R.  I.  Tilton.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt^ 

Cemfany. 

The  story  of  Italian  politics  and  social  life, 
translated  from  Fogazarro,  ”  Daniele  Cortis,” 
appears  to  be  a  realistic  sketch,  carefully 
studied,  of  social  and  political  conditions.  The 
trarulator  informs  us  that  many  details  of  polit¬ 
ical  life  involved  in  the  original,  which  do  not 
affect  the  direct  current  of  the  story,  have  been 
omitted.  This  is  probably  a  gain  for  the 
American  reader.  Daniele  Cortis  is  pictured 
tc  us  a  yonng,  pure,  high-minded  mao,  who 


enters  into  the  turbid  and  selfish  stream  of 
politics  with  a  single-minded  purpose  to  serve 
the  good  of  the  nation.  The  same  difficulties 
obstruct  and  disgust  his  high  and  noble  pur¬ 
pose  which  operate  in  every  country,  and  to 
the  thoughtful  mind  the  drama  of  the  book  it 
found  in  the  recoil  and  dhillutionment  of  hit 
feelings  in  the  dirty  business  of  practical  poli¬ 
tics.  The  love-story  involved  is  no  lets  sad — 
for  Daniele  it  enamoured  of  his  own  Cousin, 
who  it  married  to  a  man  of  worthless  charac¬ 
ter,  though  high  in  rank.  She  sympathizes 
with  him  in  his  high  ambition,  and  tries  to  sus¬ 
tain  his  fortitude  in  his  disappointments.  At 
times  the  pair  come  perilously  near  to  the 
logical  result  of  such  an  attachment,  but  their 
own  strength  and  honor  save  them.  The  end 
is  vanity,  disappointmenL  and  failure,  so  far 
as  cither  happiness  or  success  in  life  is  con¬ 
cerned  ;  but,  as  in  real  life,  the  compensation 
is  found  in  the  devotion  to  duty  and  rectitude 
of  life,  which  so  many  have  to  accept  as  the 
fruit  of  living,  as  against  what  the  world  calls 
success  or  happiness  bought  at  the  expense  of 
conscience  and  principle.  The  flavor  of  the 
book,  though  bitter-sweet,  is  pleasing  to  the 
reader,  and  the  lesson  taught,  though  not  pro¬ 
truded,  is  a  very  palpable  one — that  no  one 
can  afford  to  be  successful  except  in  the  line 
of  true  aspirations  and  noble  ambitions. 

John  Sevier  as  a  Commonwealth  Build¬ 
er.  A  Sequel  to  ”  The  Rear  Guard  of  the 
Revolution.”  By  James  R.  Gilmore  (Ed¬ 
mund  Kirke),  Author  of  ”  The  Rear  Guard 
of  the  Revolution,”  “  Among  the  Pines,” 
etc.  New  York’;  Z>.  Appleton  Company. 

Mr.  Gilmore's  further  study  of  the  career  of 
a  great  and  but  litile-known  man,  continued 
from  “The  Rear  Guard  of  the  Revolution,” 
should  be  read  by  every  American  who  cares 
for  one  of  the  most  suggestive,  dramatic  and 
fascinating  episodes  of  national  history.  It 
was  a  mistake  that  this  book  and  iu  predeces- 
aor  should  not  have  been  published  as  one,  for 
they  deal  with  the  same  topic  and  constitute 
portions  of  the  same  story.  The  biographer  of 
John  Sevier's  career  has  expended  much  time 
and  labor  in  collecting  the  facts  which  made 
the  life  of  John  Sevier  as  great  as  that  of  many 
a  man  who  is  to-day  a  national  celebrity.  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  results  should  have  been  frit¬ 
tered  away  in  dividing  the  book  into  two  bear¬ 
ing  different  titles.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to 
say  that  there  are  few  so  well  informed  in  the 
details  of  American  history,  who  will  not  find 
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in  these  two  books,  the  earlier  one  of  which 
was  discussed  at  considerable  length  in  Thk 
Eclectic,  a  treasure  trove  of  fresh  and  sug¬ 
gestive  information,  fascinating  in  the  political 
and  sociological  sense  as  well  as  striking  in  a 
dramatic  and  personal  wajr. 

A  Game  or  Chance.  Bjr  Annie  Sheldon 

Coombs,  Author  of  “  As  Common  Mortals." 

New  York  :  D.  AppUtom  (9“  Company. 

Mrs.  Coombs’s  novel  possesses  power  and 
originality,  but  none  the  less  it  is  not  a  pleas¬ 
ant  book  to  read.  There  is  a  vein  of  coarse¬ 
ness,  which  grates  unpleasantly  on  the  mind, 
running  through  it,  and  the  moral  it  teaches, 
in  so  far  as  it  has  a  moral,  though  just,  is  yet 
more  or  less  repulsive.  The  heroine,  Barbara, 
the  daughter  of  a  weak  father  and  a  hypochon¬ 
driac  mother,  brought  up  under  the  sternest 
pressure  of  the  res  angusta  domi,  determines 
that  wealth  and  ease  shall  be  the  conditions  of 
her  marriage.  A  narrow  but  acute  intellect, 
conjoined  with  a  cold  heart,  a  resolute  purpose 
and  great  personal  beauty  make  up  Ihe  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  battle  before  her.  Her  two 
lovers,  Oswald  Creagh  and  Sidney  Lothrop, 
are  strongly  contrasted.  Each  has  what  the 
other  lacks.  The  former,  an  illegitimate  son, 
has  worked  b’s  way  to  become  a  small  country 
lawyer.  A  magnificent  pagan,  a  handsome 
animal,  with  tremendous  passions,  he  cares 
only  for  the  gratification  of  the  possibilities 
immediately  within  his  grasp,  physical  ex¬ 
ploits,  and  the  things  which  belong  to  keen 
but  imbruted  senses.  Lothrop,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  product  of  the  highest  civilization 
of  the  age,  gentle,  cultured,  refined,  with  all 
the  finest  instincts  of  the  high-bred  gentleman. 
The  descendant  of  an  English  earl  on  one 
side,  he  united  to  aristocratic  sympathies  the 
purest  and  sweetest  nature,  marred  by  a  weak 
and  facile  will  The  possessor  of  a  comfort¬ 
able  independence  he  becomes  the  favored 
suitor,  for  in  the  small  seaside  Long  Island 
town  where  Barbara  lives  there  is  but  little 
choke  for  her  ambitious  spirit.  After  the 
marriage,  all  the  vain,  frivolous,  and  foolish 
ambitions  of  Barbara  flower  into  a  wild  riot  of 
luxuriance.  Her  extravagance,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  dissipates  her  husband’s  fortune 
in  the  whirlpool  of  New  York  society  into 
which  she  has  plunged,  and  the  unfortunate 
couple  are  reduced  to  the  abject  poverty  from 
which  Barbara  had  emerged.  Her  shallow 
love  for  her  husband  has  received  a  death¬ 
blow,  and  she  sullenly  broods  over  her  wretch¬ 


ed  fate  in  a  temper  easily  open  to  temptation 
and  crime.  Sidney  Lothrop,  stretched  on  a 
sick  bed,  receives  an  overdose  of  a  powerful 
medicine  deliberately  administered  by  her, 
and  she  becomes  practically  a  murderess. 
Oswald  Creagh  had  shortly  after  his  unsuc¬ 
cessful  suit  of  Barbara  moved  to  New  York 
and  plunged  into  the  arena  of  Wall  Street, 
where  he  quickly  made  a  fortune.  An  unscru¬ 
pulous  brute,  he  sets  to  work  to  win  Barbara, 
if  possible,  even  before  her  husband’s  death, 
and  does  succeed  in  forcing  her  to  a  marriage 
ere  yet  her  dead  husband’s  body  is  cold  in  the 
ground.  The  point  of  the  grim  drama  is  now 
made  with  a  blunt  swiftness.  Oswald  Creagh 
stuns  her  with  the  bruta!  fact  that  he  has  lost 
every  dollar,  and  orders  her  back  with  him  to 
the  wretched,  poverty-stricken  life  at  Nineveh, 
to  escape  from  which  she  had  twice  sold  her¬ 
self.  Mrs.  Coombs  has  written  a  powerful 
book,  and  rested  herself  on  a  few  great  prim¬ 
itive  passions.  No  complex  motives,  no  sub¬ 
tile  delineations  of  the  intricate  variety  of  feel¬ 
ing  and  sentiment  making  up  the  human  char¬ 
acter  are  involved.  The  motion  of  the  story 
is  simple,  swift,  strong  as  the  course  of  a  bullet 
to  its  mark.  The  repulsive  elements  in  it  are 
unfortunate,  especially  as  they  could  have 
been  avoided  in  large  degree  without  in  the 
least  diluting  the  vigor  of  the  story. 

A  Club  of  One.  Passages  feom  the  Note¬ 
book  OF  a  Man  who  Might  Have  been 
Sociable.  With  Marginal  Summary  by  the 
Editor.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  6*  Company. 

One  dips  into  this  pleasant  little  book  with 
a  keen  sense  of  expectation,  and  leaves  it  with 
some  sense  of  disappointment  The  title  is 
an  admirable  one,  provocative  of  delightful 
anticipation,  for  it  at  once  reminds  us  of  the 
class  of  books  of  which  Montaigne  has  given 
the  world  the  highest  type.  When  a  man  who 
has  something  worth  telling  out  of  the  store¬ 
house  of  his  experiences  enters  the  confes¬ 
sional-box  to  pour  out  his  genial  confidences 
to  the  world,  we  surely  have  a  right  to  expect 
something.  The  anonymous  author  of  ’*  A 
Club  of  One’’  is  a  person  of  culture,  of  wide 
reading,  of  easy  and  graceful  style  ;  but  one 
lays  the  work  down  with  the  feeling  that 
really  he  has  gained  but  little.  Abundant 
quotation,  an  omnivorous  assimilation  of  the 
thoughts  of  other  people,  and  profusion  of 
anecdote  mark  these  pages,  but  we  look  in 
vain  for  original  thought,  and  that  freshness 
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of  riew  which  the  title  indicates.  We  cannot 
help  a  grudge  against  the  writer  that  he  has 
expended  all  his  genius  on  his  title.  Yet  the 
book  is  readable,  and  there  are,  no  doubt,  many 
persons  who  will  find  it  highly  agreeable,  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  the  cheap  novel,  which  makes 
op  the  current  reading  of  the  Philistines.  The 
misfortune  of  the  book  is  not  that  it  is  not 
worth  reading,  but  that  it  is  so  essentially  dis¬ 
appointing  when  we  balance  the  title  against 
the  matter. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

Mr.  Edwin  Arnold,  C.S.I.,  who  has,  by 
the  way,  now  in  hand  another  volume  of 
poems,  has  just  presented  to  the  Indian  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Oxford,  through  the  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  University,  the  Buddhist  manuscripts  and 
Pali  books  given  to  him  by  the  priests  of  Cey¬ 
lon  during  his  recent  visit  to  that  island. 

The  first  sale  of  Lord  Crawford’s  celebrated 
collection  in  England  is  closed,  and  it  must  be 
admitted,  says  the  Athenaum,  that  the  prices 
have  declined  from  the  standard  which  recent 
great  auctions  seemed  to  have  established.  As 
usual,  the  rarest  and  dearest  articles  fell  to  Mr. 
Quaritch’s  share.  Among  these  were  the 
Mazarin  Bible  ( 2650) ;  the  1462  Latin  Bible 
(;fio25) ;  the  Coverdale  of  1535  0^226) ;  Tyn- 
dale’s  Pentateuch  of  1530  and  New  Testament 
of  1534  (;^255  and  the  first  French 

Testament  of  Lyons,  1474  (;^20o);  Luther’s 
first  Testament  (;^39)  and  the  several  parts  that 
made  up  his  first  Bible  ;  the  first  and  second 
Welsh  Bibles ;  the  Ostrog  Slavonic  Bible. 
The  magnificent  blockbook  Apocalypse,  the 
1481  Dante  with  all  its  engravings,  the  Paesi 
of  1507,  and  many  other  treasures  also  passed 
into  Mr.  (^uaritch’s  hands.  The  same  inde¬ 
fatigable  bookseller  had  achieved  distinction  of 
another  sort  at  the  conversazione  of  the  ”  Odd 
Volumes”  on  June  loth  at  Willis’s  Rooms, 
where  he  exhibited  a  wonderful  collection  of 
liturgical  books  (printed  and  ms.),  and  delivered 
a  lecture  on  the  history  of  the  subject. 

A  BRONZE  statue  will  shortly  be  erected  to 
Mirabeau  at  Le  Bignon,  the  native  place  of  the 
great  orator.  The  model  was  exhibited  last 
year  at  the  Salon,  and  is  doe  to  the  sculptor 
Granet.  The  erection  of  the  monument,  tbe 
expenses  of  which  are  covered  by  private  sub¬ 
scriptions,  is  due  to  the  initiative  of  M.  G. 
Pallain,  Ma]ror  of  Gondreville,  and  better 
known  as  tbe  editor  of  tbe  correspondence  be¬ 
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tween  Prince  Talleyrand  and  Louis  XVI II. 
According  to  a  resolution  of  tbe  Municipal 
Council  of  Lc  Bignon,  first  expressed  on 
November  ist,  1792,  and  lately  revived,  a  de¬ 
cree  has  been  passed  that  tbe  Commune  of  Le 
Bignon  shall  henceforth  be  called  Le  Bignon- 
Mirabeau. 

Miss  Acnata  Frances  Ramsay,  who  is 
practically  the  Senior  Classic  of  the  year  at 
Cambridge,  is  the  third  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Ramsay,  Bart.,  of  Bamff,  in  the  county  of 
Perth.  She  is  a  few  months  over  twenty  years 
of  age,  having  been  born  on  January  28th, 
1867.  In  October,  1880,  she  entered  the  St. 
Andrews  School  for  Girls — now  cal'ed  St. 
Leonard’s,  from  the  ancient  site  at  present 
occupied  by  the  school-house  and  grounds. 
She  continued  her  education  there  until  she 
entered  Girton  in  1884,  having  taken  the  first 
place  in  the  entrance  examination.  She  had 
then  been  only  eighteen  months  working  at 
Greek,  having  commenced  the  study  of  it 
(under  Miss  Case)  in  January,  1883.  It  is  now 
about  ten  years  since  the  foundation  of  the  St. 
Andrews  School  for  Girls.  The  head  mistress 
until  1881  was  Miss  L.  Lumsden,  an  early 
Girton  studenL  She  was  immediately  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Miss  Dove,  another  Girtonian,  who 
had  assisted  Miss  Lumsden  from  the  beginning, 
and  has  now  held  the  position  for  about  six 
years. 

Mr.  Gibson  Craig’s  celebrated  book  collec¬ 
tion  has  been  recently  sold  in  London.  He 
began  to  collect  just  about  the  time  of  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon,  when  there  was  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  concentration  of  rare  and  interest¬ 
ing  old  books  in  Paris,  which  could  be  had  at 
comparatively  low  prices.  Among  tbe  books 
spoken  of  of  exceptional  historical  interest,  may 
be  mentioned  one  from  tbe  collection  of  Mary 
Stuart’s  second  husband,  the  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
with  his  arms  on  the  sides  ;  a  choice  specimen 
of  the  binding  of  Clovis  Eve,  in  citron  moroc¬ 
co,  with  the  sides  covered  with  gold  tooling  of 
daisies  and  other  emblematic  designs,  formerly 
belonging  to  Marguerite  de  Valois  ;  a  specimen 
of  Le  Gascon’s  binding  from  the  collection  of 
La  Reine  Margot,  the  first  wife  of  Henry  IV.  ; 
many  examples  of  tbe  skill  of  Padeloup  and 
of  Derome  ;  volumes  from  the  libraries  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  Popes ;  others  from  the  collection 
of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  some  of  which 
have  her  autograph  on  the  title-page  ;  and 
numerous  volumes  from  tbe  libraries  of 
Colbert,  of  De  Thou,  of  Count  Hoym,  and  of 
moat  of  tbe  well-known  French  bibliophiles. 
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Among  the  English  books  is  a  fine  ropy  of  the 
first  edition  of  Walton’s  "  Angler,”  mentioned, 
we  beliefe,  in  Dibdin’s  ”  Northern  Tour,” 
though  it  is  not  quite  so  large  as  when  it  first 
came  into  Mr.  Gibson  Craig’s  possession.  He 
unfortunately  intrusted  it  to  an  unskilful  book¬ 
binder,  but  it  is  still  in  a  very  desirable  state. 

SoMi  points  of  historico-legal  interest  arose 
on  a  trial  which  recently  occupied  the  Irish 
Court  of  Exchequer  during  ftse  days,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  claim  of  the  Corporation  of  Dubiin 
to  levy  dues  on  ships  discharging  at  the  port. 
Among  the  documents  produced  at  the  trial 
were  original  charters  to  Dublin  from  Henry 
II.  in  1171,  from  Prince  John  in  1192,  and 
from  Elizabeth  in  1582.  The  last-named  char¬ 
ter,  with  much  elegant  ornamentation,  contains 
a  portrait  of  the  queen  and  a  full-length  figure 
of  an  Irish  gallowgiass,  which  has  been  repro¬ 
duced  In  the  ”  Facsimiles  of  the  National 
Manuscripts  of  Ireland.” 

Professor  Thomas  Spencer  Baynes, 
LL.D.,  who  recently  died  in  London,  was  a 
name  better  known  among  scholars  than  by 
the  general  public.  He  was  born  in  Somer¬ 
setshire  in  1823,  educated  privately,  and  took 
his  B.A.  degree  at  the  university  of  London  in 
1850.  Immediately  afterward  he  was  selected 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton  to  be  his  assistant  at 
Edinburgh,  and  published  a  translation  of  the 
Port  Royal  Logic  (i8$i).  At  a  later  date  he 
served  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Daily  News. 
In  1864  be  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  logic, 
rhetoric,  and  metaphysics  at  St.  Andrews,  the 
duties  of  which  combined— after  a  fashion  that 
sounds  strange,  though  most  congenial  to 
himself — philosophy  and  belles-lettres.  This 
double  interest  rendered  Professor  Baynes 
eminently  fitted  for  the  task  to  which  he  de¬ 
voted  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  of  which 
(unfortunately)  he  has  not  survived  to  see  the 
completion.  In  the  spring  of  1874,  after  many 
years  of  preliminary  labor,  appeared  the  first 
volume  of  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Encyelopadia 
Btitannicm,  to  which  future  generations  will 
point  as  the  embodiment  of  the  science, 
scholarship,  and  literature  of  the  Victorian 
age,  and  with  which  Professor  Baynes’s  name 
will  always  be  associated  as  the  designer  and 
editor  in-chief.  Though  he  wrote  but  little  in 
it  himself,  it  happens  that  the  volume  last  pub¬ 
lished  (xxi.)  contains  an  article  by  him  on 
Shakespeare,  which  forms  a  model  of  bio¬ 
graphical  art.  Despite  the  modesty  that  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  public  bis  personal  share  in  this 
gigantic  enterprise,  future  students  of  English 


literature  will  gratefully  award  him  a  place 
by  the  side  of  two  better-known  editors  of 
works  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  his — Dr. 
J.  A.  H.  Murray  and  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  John  Wilson 
Ross,  author  of  ”  Tacitus  and  Bracciolini,”  a 
clever  book  that  made  a  certain  sensation  in 
learned  circles,  and  other  works.  Mr.  Ross 
was  born  at  St.  V’incent,  West  Indies,  where 
his  father  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assem¬ 
bly.  He  was  educated  in  England,  and  re¬ 
turned  for  some  time  to  the  West  Indies  ;  but 
he  ultimately  settled  down  in  London,  and  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  literature.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  great  number  of  contributions  to  periodical 
literature,  of  a  poem  entitled  ”  Ninian,”  and  a 
tragedy,  ”  The  Earl’s  Revenge,”  founded  on 
the  story  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Mr.  Ross  was 
in  his  sixty-ninth  year. 

The  year  1890  will  be  the  four  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Caspar  Schwenck- 
feld  von  Ossing,  the  Silesian  nobleman  whose 
mystical  views  exercised  so  profound  an  influ¬ 
ence  upon  many  of  the  early  reformers,  and 
whose  followers  still  hold  together  as  a  distinct 
sect  in  Philadelphia.  To  commemorate  this 
anniversary  it  is  proposed  to  publish  a  "  Cor¬ 
pus  Schwenckfeldianorum,”  containing  not 
only  his  own  writings  (many  of  which  exist 
only  in  MS.),  but  also  other  works  illustrative 
of  the  history  of  the  sect,  such  as  those  of  his 
friend  Valentin  Crautwald.  'The  series  already 
in  preparation  will  comprise  a  carefully  edited 
text,  besides  facsimiles,  portraits,  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  and  a  history  of  what  is  called  the 
Reformation  by  the  Middle  Way.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  volumes  contemplated  at  present  is 
sixteen,  to  appear  at  the  rate  of  two  a  year. 
Though  issued  by  the  Schwenckfelder  denom¬ 
ination.  the  series  will  be  edited  by  Dr.  C.  D. 
Hartranft,  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history 
at  the  Congregationalist  College  of  Hartford, 
Conn.  The  publisher  is  Mr.  Gustav  E. 
Stechert,  of  New  York,  and  of  King  William 
Street,  Strand. 

The  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  have 
agreed  to  publish  Professor  Rhys’s  book  on 
Celtic  heathendom. 

It  is  expected  that  the  sum  of  100,000  marks 
will  be  collected  by  the  end  of  this  year  for  the 
monument  to  be  erected  in  honor  of  the 
brothers  Grimm.  The  committee  intend  in¬ 
viting,  in  the  first  instance.  German  artists 
only  to  take  part  in  the  competition. 
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The  CaucasQs  is  about  to  possess  a  montbly 
review  of  its  own.  M.  J.  Mourier,  a  French 
gentleman  long  resident  in  Russia,  is  to  bring 
out  at  Tiflis  in  July  the  first  number  of  the 
Commtrcial  and  Imdustfial  Review  of  the 
Caucatns.  The  articles  will  be  written  in  both 
French  and  Russian. 

The  death  is  announced  of  M.  Francisque 
Michel,  the  vetaaan  French  antiquary,  well 
known  for  his  researches  into  Norman  history, 
French  ekansons,  etc.  He  had  many  friends 
in  England,  as  he  frequently  went  there,  and 
spoke  English  easily.  His  book,  "  Les  ^cossais 
en  France  et  les  Fran9ais  en  ^cosse,”  made 
him  a  person*  grata  north  of  the  Tweed. 

The  House  of  Lords  recently  decided  a  case 
of  imporunce  to  all  university  teachers.  A 
bookseller  at  Glasgow  had  published  a  book 
entitled  "  Aids  to  the  Study  of  Moral  Philoso¬ 
phy,”  which  consisted  substantially  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Caird’s  lectures  as  taken  down  in  shorthand 
by  a  student  attending  his  class.  The  Court 
of  Session  in  Scotland,  by  a  considerable 
majority  of  judges,  held  that  Professor  Caird 
bad  no  legal  right  to  restrain  the  publication. 
But  the  House  of  Lords  has  now  reversed  that 
judgment,  on  the  broad  grounds  that  the  de¬ 
livery  of  lectures  to  his  class  by  a  university 
professor  is  not  a  dedication  of  them  to  the 
public  for  all  purposes  ;  and  that  a  pupil  is 
under  an  implied  contract  not  to  publish  what 
he  may  bear,  though  he  may  take  notes  for  his 
own  use.  The  question,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
#  remark,  is  not  one  of  copyright  properly  so 
called,  for  copyright  can  arise  only  after  publi¬ 
cation.  It  depends  rather  upon  an  inherent 
right  of  property,  not  based  upon  any  statute, 
which  is  analogous  to  property  in  a  MS.  or  a 
play  before  it  is  printed.  In  short,  the  case  is 
covered  by  Lord  Eidon’s  well-known  decision 
with  regard  to  Abernetby  ;  and  the  subsequent 
section  in  the  Copyright  Act,  which  might 
seem  to  deprive  university  teachers  of  copy¬ 
right,  has  no  application. 


MISCELLANY. 

The  Hittite  Hieroglyphs  Deciphered. 
— Mr.  James  Glaisber,  chairman  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  has  received  from  Captain  Claude 
Conder,  R.E.,  a  communication  informing  him 
that  the  reading  of  the  mysterious  Hittite  in* 
scriptions  (ao  called)  which  baflied  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  decipher  them  ever  since  their  redis¬ 


covery  in  the  year  1872  has  been  accomplished. 
The  inscriptions  were  first  found  by  Burck* 
bardt  in  the  year  1808.  Mr.  Giaisher  says : 

”  This  discovery  throws  great  light  on  the  early 
chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  explains 
certain  names  in  ancient  history  which  have 
hitherto  been  impossible  to  explain.”  Captain 
Conder,  in  announcing  his  discovery  to  Mr. 
Giaisher,  says :  ”  It  appears  that  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  are  invocations  to  the  gods  of  heaven, 
ocean,  and  earth — exactly  the  deities  (includ¬ 
ing  Set)  whom  we  know  from  Egyptian  and 
cuneiform  tableu  to  have  been  adored  by  the 
Hittites  and  by  other  tribes  of  Asia  Minor. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  a  disappointment  to  find  that 
they  are  not  historical  ;  but  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  that  they  furnish,  nevertheless,  very  im¬ 
portant  historical  deductions,  and  throw  a  new 
and  most  astonishing  light  on  the  early  history 
of  Western  Asia  and  of  Egypt.”  The  follow¬ 
ing  (subject  to  improvements)  is  the  reading  of 
the  more  important  texts.  The  first  is  a  prayer 
to  the  sun  :  ”  May  the  Holy  one  mighty  and 
powerful  hear  the  uprising  prayers.  I  call 
upon  the  Most  High.  ...  I  adore  my  Lord. 

.  .  .  Shine.  Lord.  Great  Spirit,  so  be  it.  He 
gives  me  the  rain  of  Heaven.”  A  second 
prayer  is  addressed  to  the  god  of  water  and  of 
the  sky  and  ocean  :  ”  I  pray  ...  to  my  God 
of  the  Water,  the  stately  Lord  of  Water,  the 
God  of  Heaven.  I  make  an  inscription  in  bis 
honor.  I  extol  him.  I  cause  a  great  libation 
to  be  made  as  an  offering.  I  make  an  offering 
to  the  Most  Holy  the  King  of  the  Water.  I 
call  on  the  (strong!)  Lord,  the  mighty  one. 
The  (strong  ?)  King  fstrong  7)  light ;  Chief  God 
of  Heaven.  ...  I  offer  to.  I  cry.  ...  I  ex¬ 
tol  (him)  praying  for  water.”  In  a  third  text 
we  read  as  follows  :  ”  To  Thee  the  mighty  one 
.  .  .  the  powerful,  the  Chieftain,  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  Lord,  be  prayers  made.  ...  I  cry  with 
prayer  to  the  Holy  one,  the  Great  Lord.  .  .  . 
To  God  and  Goddess  both  I  cry  to  the  great 
spiritual.  .  .  .  Amen.  I  .  .  .  to  my  Water  God. 
He  Set  my  Water  God  .  .  .  chief ...  I  cry  to. 
To  the  beneficent  god  of  dawn  .  .  .  I  cry.  To 
my  Holy  one.  (May  he  make  .  .  .  my  sup¬ 
plication  7)  Offering  a  libation  to  the  God  of 
Heaven.  ...  I  cause  an  excellent  libation  to 
be  offered  to  Him.  .  .  .  Accept  my  most  ex¬ 
cellent  libation.  The  crescent  moon  I  great¬ 
ly  .  .  .”  The  text  is  much  injured,  and  conuins 
several  very  unusual  emblems,  but  of  its  gen¬ 
eral  sense  there  can  be  no  question.  The  rec¬ 
ords  of  a  race  who  disappeared  in  the  eighth 
century  B.C.,  from  which  dates  the  rise  of  the 
Babylonian  power,  and  whose  beginnings  can 
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be  traced  back  probably  further  cTcn  than 
thoae  of  the  Egyptians,  must  bare  much  to  tell 
us.  And  it  is  to  these  that  Captain  Condcr 
has  found  the  key. 

A  Suffolk  Witch  Story. — The  following 
story,  which  is  sent  to  us  with  names,  dates, 
facsimile  copies  of  letters,  etc.,  is  interesting 
as  showing  how  thoroughly  witchcraft  is  be¬ 
lieved  in,  and  how  conhdenlly  it  is  practised 
still,  in  some  parts  of  nineteenth-century 
England.  About  thirty  years  ago  a  scandal 
arose  in  the  household  of  a  farmer  living  not 
far  from  Ipswich.  This  scandal  created  bad 
blood  between  the  farmer,  his  wife,  and  his 
coachman  ;  the  farmer  and  the  coachman  ac¬ 
cusing  each  other  of  being  the  father  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  child.  By-and-by  the  farmer  died ;  but 
before  bis  death  he  banded  over  ;^ioo  to  a 
confidant,  to  purchase  revenge  by  means  of 
witchcraft  upon  the  ex-coacbman,  who  in 
the  mean  time  had  married,  and  had  com¬ 
menced  business  in  Ipswich  as  a  jobbing  gar¬ 
dener  and  greengrocer.  Some  years  after  a 
"  wise  woman  ”  was  found  :  we  shall  call  her 

Mrs.  D - .  Her  instructions  were  to  "  lay 

a  spite "  (spirit  ?)  on  the  ex-coachman  ;  but 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  at  him  direct.  He  could  only  be  got  at, 
it  seems,  through  his  wife.  To  her  came  Mrs. 

D - one  day,  ostensibly  to  purchase  a  quart 

of  beans.  The  real  object  was  to  bewitch  the 
woman,  and  she  efiected  her  purpose  by  mak¬ 
ing  her  swallow  (by  means  of  a  kiss)  a 
mysterious  something  which  produced  the 
most  marvellous  and  most  doleful  results. 
The  unfortunate  wife  was  already  sufiferiog 
from  some  malady  in  the  knee,  for  which  she 
had  been  treated  as  an  out-patient  at  the 
Ipsw  ich  hospital.  She  was  now  afflicted  with 
a  strange  sickness,  which  compelled  her  to 
enter  the  hospital  as  an  in-patient.  But  all 
the  doctors  ia  Ipswich  failed  to  cure  her  ;  and 
at  her  own  request  she  was  taken  home,  as 
everybody  tupposed,  to  die.  This  was  in 
March  1877.  However,  she  did  not  die  ;  but 
she  became  worse,  sinking  into  a  state  of  com¬ 
plete  prostration.  A  living  death  had  settled 
upon  her.  For  five  years  she  lived  upon 
sugar,  tea,  and  milk.  She  could  not  speak, 
and  could  only  express  Yes  ”  and  “  No”  by 
signs.  Her  mind  was  “  dazed,”  according  to 
her  own  account,  by  the  influence  of  malignant 
spirits.  Occasionally  she  was  seized  with 
sickness,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
her  symptoms  was  bleeding  from  the  inner 
corner  of  the  right  eye.  The  local  papers  de- 


dcscribed  her  as  “  the  lasting  woman,”  while 
the  general  public,  when  her  case  bad  attracted 
attention,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was 
shamming.  Several  doctors  came  to  see  her, 
and  were  much  perplexed.  The  woman  her¬ 
self  believed  (this  is  a  common  superstition) 
that  some  live  creature  was  doing  all  the  mis¬ 
chief.  Among  her  many  visitors  in  the  later 

days  of  her  trouble  was  Mrs.  D - ,  who, 

hoping  that  by  this  time  some  estrangement 
might  have  arisen  between  her  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  dropped  hints  that  she  might  recover  by 
transferring  her  malady  to  him,  promising  her 
at  the  same  time  the  £ino  left  by  the  farmer. 
But  the  sufferer  and  her  husband  were  still  on 
the  most  affectionate  terms,  and  the  offers 
were  indignantly  refused.  So  matters  went  on 
down  to  last  August,  when  a  letter,  signed  by 

Mrs.  D - ,  was  received  by  the  husband’s 

brother.  The  essential  part  of  this  letter  we 
give  vtrbatim  tt  literatim  : — •*  The  lime  is 
geaten  near  for  the  poear  dear  to  be  releas¬ 
ed  frome  the  great  eveal  spite  [spirit]  that  shee 
have  bean  suffren  from  this  last  10  year  and 
i  have  sent  thes  few  lins  to  have  you  be  so 
kind  as  to  see  hear  husband  and  geat  him  to 
break  it  to  hear  the  best  he  can  for  the  shock 
will  com  great  to  bear  peer  weak  frame  i  hope 
you  will  be  so  kind  and  see  your  brother  for 
shee  have  bean  suffren  for  bis  bad  deads  .  .  . 
if  the  lord  do  spear  hear  thear  is  100  pounds 
left  for  heat  and  it  will  not  be  long  if  shee  is 
speared  but  that  will  never  reward  hear  poear 
dear  for  the  spit  shee  have  bad  laid  on  her  on- 
disserven  The  caus  of  me  righten  to  you  is 
becouse  i  tbout  that  i  could  not  do  it  beater 
only  by  doing  so  for  if  i  sent  the  nuse  to  him 
the  leater  might  have  caused  death  to  the  poear 
dear  for  the  famly  might  have  read  the  leater 
to  hear  if  you  should  see  bear  ask  hear  if  shee 
remambe  a  woman  coming  in  to  ask  hear  for 
suroe  beans  witch  laid  at  the  winder  for  sale 
and  that  was  the  time  this  great  spite  was 
laid  on  bear  and  i  never  go  to  my  bead  but 
what  i  think  of  the  weards  she  sead  wene  i 
asked  bear  and  it  was  if  shee  wold  like  to  live 
or  dye  and  these  was  the  weards,  i  am  hear 
and  i  am  willing  to  sirve  my  hevenle  father 
for  he  is  my  gide  i  pray  and  i  am  willing  to 
bear  it  for  his  sake,  and  i  beleav  shee  is  a 
trow  good  worn  poear  dear  .  .  .  i  shall  send 
you  or  your  brother  afeu  moer  lines  a  day  be- 
for  the  witch  leave  bear  and  then  i  hope  every¬ 
thing  will  be  dune  for  hear  to  restoear  hear  to 
geat  hear  beater  but  never  well.  .  .”  Another 
letter  followed  on  August  16,  explaining  that 
the  ”  spite  ”  was  really  to  have  been  laid  on 
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the  husband,  and  continuing—*'  If  the  Lord 
spear  hear  to  giet  over  next  Saturday  and 
Sunday  sfaee  will  be  geaten  beater  but  tell  your 
brother  that  it  will  hapen  at  midnight  and 
shaken  will  last  about  lo  roinits  and  then  after 
that  shee  will  be  very  sick  and  tell  him  to  mak 
a  holl  in  the  earth  and  close  it  down  and  then 
do  the  same  to  hear  piler  [pillow]  shee  have 
laid  hear  dear  head  on  .  .  .  then  do  all  he  can 
for  the  poer  dear  for  hear  sutler  have  been 
great.  .  Then  followed  strict  injunctions 
that  the  "  poer  dear  ”  was  not  to  be  told  of 
what  would  happen  on  the  Saturday  night,  as 
it  might  be  the  death  of  her,  with  further  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  £  too ;  and  a  “  few  stamps  ”  were 
enclosed  from  "  wicked  Mrs.  D  -  .**  So  the 
writer  called  herself — apparently  laboring 
under  deep  remorse ;  for  she  added,  "  i  do 
feall  the  weards  often  ring  in  my  eas,  and  tell 
hear  that  i  hope  i  shall  meat  hear  in  heven.’’ 
More  minute  instructions  as  to  what  to  do 
when  the  predicted  sickness  came  on  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  husband  himself  on  the  Saturday 
morning  (August  21).  The  “nuse”  was  still 
to  be  withheld  from  the  sufferer,  who  was  to 
be  kept  perfectly  quiet ;  and  the  letter  ended 
by  saying  : — “Thear  will  be  about  14  or  15 
ours  longer  and  it  will  be  over  i  pray  pray 
give  hear  sumthing  as  sone  as  you  can  if 

abeal  to  take  it  .  .  .  From  Mrs.  D - the 

wicked  woman.”  The  “  wicked  woman’s  ” 
predictions  were  almost  exactly  fulfilled.  At 
a  quarter  to  eleven  that  night  the  sufferer,  who 
had  not  been  told  a  word  as  to  the  symptoms 
she  might  expect,  was  seized  with  violent 
shakings,  which  lasted  ten  minutes  and  were 
followed  by  sickness.  It  is  believed  that  the 
sickness  freed  her  from  the  mysterious  some¬ 
thing  which  she  had  swallowed  ten  years  be¬ 
fore.  The  husband  at  once  buried  it,  with  the 
pillow  on  which  the  woman  had  been  lying ; 
and  from  that  moment  she  began  to  get  better. 
Her  speech  and  strength  returned  ;  but  for 
the  next  month  or  t#o  she  suffered  greatly 
from  the  "  persecution  of  evil  spirits,  in  whose 
power  she  still  was  ”  (this  is  her  own  state¬ 
ment).  Thereupon  her  husband  resolved  to 
do  a  little  bit  of  enchantment  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count.  He  obtained  from  a  man  who  pro¬ 
fessed  to  have  been  bewitched  some  extraor¬ 
dinary  specifics  for  casting  out  devils.  The 
details  are  too  revolting  to  be  stated  :  that  any 
sane  person  should  have  practised  the  methods 
described  is  almost  incredible.  Not  even 
the  witches’  caldron  in  Machttk  contained 
such  "  hell  broth  ”  as  this  man  and  his  wife 
brewed  for  the  purpose  of  exorcising  the  evil 


spirit.  However,  the  process  went  on,  the 
bedstead,  the  walls,  and  the  doors  of  the  room 
resounding  with  knockings  and  rattlings  and 
tappings.  These  noises  were  even  heard  by 
neighbors,  several  of  whom  have  signed  a 
written  attestation  of  the  fact.  By  degrees  the 
spirits  took  their  departure.  They  were  not 
easily  evicted ;  for  the  exorcising  process 
was  carried  on  down  to  November  9,  after 
which  date  the  sounds  ceased  and  the  bewitched 
woman  was  restored  to  health,  except  that  her 
legs  remained  paralyzed.  Mrs.  D -  is  de¬ 

scribed  as ''a  very  fat,  full-faced  woman,  re¬ 
spectably  dressed.”  From  her  last  letter,  dated 
September  8,  it  seems  that  she  is  now  engaged 
in  getting  the  too  out  of  the  hands  of  some¬ 
one  in  whose  care  it  was  placed.  This  person 

will  not  give  it  up  (so  writes  Mrs.  D - to  the 

husband),  **  becaus  the  suffer  will  not  give 
hear  consent  to  have  you  laid.”  However, 

Mrs.  D - intends  to  pay  the  holder  of  the 

money  *'  a  vissit,  and  it  shall  not  be  a  weal- 
come  won  for,  she  says,  '*  i  will  not  give  it 
up  till  i  now  sumthing  is  dune  for  the  poer  on- 
dissirven  suffer.”  Thus  there  is  a  deadlock. 
The  *’  ondissirven  suffer  ”  will  not  permit  her 
husband  (the  original  intended  victim)  to  be 
"laid,”  and  the  money  will  not  be  given  up 

until  she  does.  Unless,  therefore,  Mrs.  D - 

can  ”  lay  ”  the  obstinate  stake-holder  nothing 
can  be  done.  In  Devonshire  and  other  su¬ 
perstitions  parts  of  the  country  no  belief  is  more 
common  than  that  ”  witches  ”  have  the  power 
of  introducing  into  the  stomach  of  their  victims 
a  living  reptile,  such  as  a  newt,  which  can  be 
got  rid  of  only  by  the  aid  of  the  most  powerful 
exorcisms. — St.  Jamtt  GatttU. 

On  the  Effects  of  Explosives.— At  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Professor  Tait  made  some  interesting 
and  suggestive  remarks  on  the  effects  of  ex¬ 
plosives— a  subject  having  some  connection 
with  lightning  flashes.  The  singular  fact  bad 
been  stated  in  the  newspapers  that  an  explo¬ 
sion  of  dynamite  in  the  underground  railway 
in  London  produced  the  excessively  curious 
effect  that  several  persons  within  a  certain 
range  had  the  drum  of  one  ear  ruptured,  while 
no  effect  was  produced  on  the  drum  of  the 
other  ear.  If  he  had  not  been  thinking  for 
years  about  the  effect  of  lightning  flashes  upon 
the  air,  he  must  have  set  down  this  to  news¬ 
paper  reporting.  The  difference  between  the 
effect  of  a  sudden  explosion  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  centre  at  which  the  explo¬ 
sion  took  place,  and  the  effects  of  the  same  at 
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a  moderate  distance,  might  be  perfectly  differ¬ 
ent  from  one  another  ;  and  when  examination 
was  made  of  the  matter  from  the  physical  point 
of  view  it  was  found  that  the  difference  de¬ 
pended  on  this  :  that  as  long  as  the  projectile 
matter— whether  it  was  the  air  itself  around 
the  explosive,  or  the  materials  of  the  explosive 
which  were  driving  it  from  the  centre  of  explo¬ 
sion — were  going  at  a  velocity  greater  than 
sound,  the  effect  of  their  motion  was  precisely 
the  same  sort  of  thing  as  is  observable  in  the 
case  of  a  falling  star.  It  compressed  and  im¬ 
mensely  heated  the  air  immediately  in  front. 
So  long  as  it  exceeded  the  velocity  of  sound 
there  could  be  no  vibrations  propagated  be¬ 
yond  the  limit  to  which  the  explosion  had  ex¬ 
tended,  and  the  gases  only  came,  as  it  were, 
into  conuct  with  a  dead  stone  wall  of  sution- 
ary  air  outside.  The  result  was  that  the  air 
was  compressed  and  became  self-luminous  by 
the  instantaneous  compression.  So  it  was 
with  lightning.  Up  to  the  point  at  which  the 
velocity  became  that  of  sound  there  would  be 
an  exceedingly  intense  impulsive  pressure,  and 
there  was  great  danger  of  very  considerable 
damage.  The  question  of  how  much  force  was 
required  to  rupture  the  drum  of  the  ear  was  a 
question  for  physiologists.  Being  asked  by 
Dr.  Wallace  how  it  was  that,  for  explosive  pur¬ 
poses,  gunpowder  required  to  be  inserted  into 
the  material  to  be  exploded,  while  dynamite 
was  placed  on  the  top,  Professor  Tait  replied 
that  dynamite  exploded  with  great  rapidity, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  gases  ex¬ 
panded  with  exceeding  rapidity,  whereas  gun¬ 
powder  was  burned  comparatively  slowly,  and 
produced  the  effecu  of  increased  pressure  with 
graduated  speed.  If  the  velocity  was  much 
greater  than  that  of  sound  there  was  percus¬ 
sion,  otherwise  there  was  nothing  but  the  prop¬ 
agation  of  vibration.  It  was  the  difference 
between  a  wave  and  a  hrtaktt.—EHgiiuettMg. 

Professor  Tyndall  on  Irish  Orange¬ 
men. — Professor  Tyndall  writes  :  “  Sir  George 
Trevelyan,  I  am  told,  abuses  the  Irish  Orange 
men.  His  knowledge  of  them,  I  fear,  is  on  a 
par  with  that  of  Mr.  John  Morley,  who,  if  my 
memory  deceives  me  not,  once  sneered  at 
them  as  cowards.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Morley 
that  he  is  not  in  a  position— that  it  does  not 
belong  to  his  delicate  organization — to  appre¬ 
ciate  or  undersund  the  rough  and  resolute 
courage  of  the  Orangemen  in  Ireland.  He 
freely  uses  brave  words.  But  should  occasion 
arise,  these  condemned  Orangemen  will  give 
him  a  lesson  in  brave  deeds.  As  regards  the 


quality  of  courage,  I  know  no  body  of  men  to 
be  compared  with  them.  The  day  may  not  be 
distant  when  the  needs  of  England  will  make 
their  alliance  a  matter  of  vital  moment ;  and 
it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  bad  generalship  to 
flout  a  force  which  may  be  sorely  needed  by 
and  by.  Alas,  that  I  should  be  doomed  to 
write  thus  I  I  thought  some  years  ago  that  the 
hatchet  of  religious  strife  had  been  buried  for¬ 
ever.  On  Mr.  Gladstone  rests  the  guilt  of  hav¬ 
ing  it  disinterred.  But  since  he,  by  his  unholy 
alliance  with  Archbishop  Croke  and  company, 
stoops  to  court  the  aid  of  a  priesthood,  6*m/ 
and  bigoted  beyond  most  priesthood — a  hier¬ 
archy  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
leading  power  in  the  Separatist  movement — 
then,  like  old  Leatherstocking  on  the  burning 
prairie,  we  must  ‘  fight  hre  with  fire.’  Much 
as  I  should  deplore  the  necessity  of  doing  so, 
sooner  than  hand  over  the  Loyalists  of  Ireland 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  priests  and  Nation¬ 
alists  I  would  shoulder  my  rifle  among  the 
Orangemen.  The  fear  of  them  and  the  dread 
of  them  have  certainly  acted  as  a  powerful  re¬ 
straint  upon  rebellion  in  Ireland.  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  was  a  nursling  two  years  old  when, 
as  a  youth  on  the  Ordnance  Survey,  I  was 
studying  Irish  politics  in  the  pleasant  town  of 
Youghal,  of  which  we  have  recently  heard  so 
much.  I  remember,  on  summer  evenings,  a 
crack-brained  orator  of  extraordinary  volubility 
holding  forth  in  the  street  where  I  lived  on  the 
glories  and  the  wrongs  of  Ireland.  In  his 
peroration  he  usually  summed  up  the  forces 
arrayed  against  him,  and  the  item  of  greatest 
consequence  here  was,  not  the  Munster  Prol- 
esUnts  or  the  English  *  sodjers,'  though  they 
also  were  to  be  tadcen  into  account,  but  the 
three  hundred  thousand  armed  Orangemen  of 
the  North.  The  thought  of  this  Northern  force 
was  ever  present  to  the  agitator,  paralyzing 
him  then,  as  it  assuredly  will  paralyze  him 
now.  A  well-known  Irish  aphorism  refers  to 
the  process  of  *  whistling  jigs  to  a  milestone.’ 
1  would  recommend  Mr.  John  Morley  to  be¬ 
take  himself  to  this  occupation,  as  less  wearing 
and  more  useful  chan  the  attempt  to  fit  the  yoke 
of  the  disloyal  South  upon  the  necks  of  loyal 
Ulstermen.  The  thing  can  never  be.” 

Funeral  Wreaths  Three  Thousand 
Years  Old. —  The  furore,  not  confined  to  any 
class,  that  now  impels  the  survivors  to  scatter 
flowers,  or  floral  emblems,  over  the  remains 
of  their  departed  friends,  may  claim,  it  seems, 
a  very  hoary  antiquity.  Dainty  circlets,  the 
work  of  Egyptian  hands  that  lost  their  cunning 
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^bree  thouiand  years  ago,  have  lately  been 
found  in  a  subterranean  gallery  not  far  from 
Thebes,  in  which,  together  with  the  royal 
mummies  they  adorned,  they  had  remained 
undisturbed  during  half  the  whole  period  of 
historic  time  I  Strange  to  say  they  partially 
retained  their  fragraqge,  and  even  their  color 
had  not  entirely  disappeared.  But,  although 
these  Egyptian  flower*wreaihs  were  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  those  which  may  now  be  seen  by  hun¬ 
dreds  and  by  thousands  in  Continental  ceme¬ 
teries,  they  must  have  been  an  expensive 
luxury  in  a  country  described  by  the  prophet 
Zechariah  as  a  region  “  where  there  is  no  rain” 
(Zech.  14  :  18).  Professor  Owen — in  a  most 
interesting  lecture  that  once  upon  a  time  he 
gave  at  Stafford  House — proved  to  the  satisfao 
tion  of  his  audience  that  one  of  the  most  puis¬ 
sant  Pharaohs  that  ever  sat  upon  an  Egyptian 
throne  was  much  devoted  to  natural  history, 
maintaining  a  park  for  wild  animals,  and  a 
botanic  garden  for  exotic  plants  ;  but  these, 
after  all,  were  royal  luxuries,  such  as  no  subject 
could  command,  and  which  few  even  of  his  im¬ 
perial  successors  were  able  to  keep  up.  Doubt¬ 
less,  as  a  rule,  there  were  few  flowers  to  be 
bad  in  those  days— cither  for  the  living  or  the 
dead — in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  consequently 
the  discovery  of  flower-wreaths  in  the  sepul¬ 
chres  of  Derelbabar — whether  placed  there  for 
ornament  or  for  sentiment— took  artists  and 
scientists  entirely  by  surprise.  But  it  is  time 
some  account  were  given  to  our  readers  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  wonderful 
**  find  '*  was  made,  and  this  we  think  will  best 
be  done  by  translating  portions  of  an  impor- 
unt  article  by  Professor  G.  Schweinfllrth  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  QarUmUubt  (v. 
xxxii.,  38),  and  in  which  we  read  that—"  No 
more  important  discovery  of  Egyptian  mum¬ 
mies  was  ever  made  than  that  achieved  by 
Emil  Brugseb  on  July  6th,  1881,  when  entire 
generations  of  great  Egyptian  Kings  were 
found  near  the  temple  of  Der-el-bahari  at 
Thebes.  Among  the  forty  royal  mummies  de¬ 
posited  in  this  place  were  those  of  Amosis, 
Tbutmosis,  Amenophis,  and  Sesostris,  each 
with  his  name  upon  his  breast.  A  king  be¬ 
longing  to  the  22d  dynasty  (about  900  years 
B.C.),  in  order  to  secure  the  mummies  of  his 
illustiious  ancestors  from  desecration,  had  them 
moved  with  all  due  solemnity  into  this  cave  of 
Dcrelbahar.”  Here  they  found  a  sanctuary 
which  remained  inviolate  until  certain  Arabs 
of  the  district  stumbled  upon  it  by  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  the  merest  accident,  though 
doubtless  in  this  they  were  but  fulfilling  an 


important  purpose  in  the  determinate  counsel 
of  God,  the  time  having  come  when  it  seemed 
good  to  Him  that  some  intricate  questions  in 
Egyptian  archxology  should  be  cleared  up. 
The  Arabs,  with  the  instinct  of  their  race,  no 
sooner  found  themselves  among  the  mummies 
of  departed  kings  than  they  at  once  commenced 
plundering,  and  hurriedly  ofiered  some  of  the 
smaller  antiquities  for  sale.  But  these,  while 
they  served  to  attract  the  attention  of  connois¬ 
seurs,  at  the  same  time  aroused  their  sus¬ 
picions  ;  nor  was  it  long  before  the  real  cul¬ 
prits  had  been  detected  and  confessed  their 
guilt.  The  dispersion  of  this  unique  collection 
was  thus  timely  prevented  and  its  integrity 
maintained  intact. — Englitk  Chunkman. 

Antiquity  of  Telegraphy.— A  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  French  journal  C«tm«s  states 
that  in  a  curious  old  work  printed  at  Paris  in 
1622  there  occurs  a  remarkable  passage,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  translation  :  ”  We 
may  also  tell  you  this  great  and  wonderful 
secret,  which  a  certain  German  lu.s  shown  to 
King  Henry,  and  who,  by  his  industry  and 
dexterity,  is  able  to  speak  and  to  converse 
with  those  who  are  far  away,  and  this  by 
means  of  the  magnet  He  first  rubs  together 
two  needle  magnets,  and  then  places  them 
each  separately  upon  two  clock  dials,  around 
which  are  engraven  the  twenty-four  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  If,  then,  they  wish  to  speak  to¬ 
gether,  or  to  make  each  other  understand  what 
they  would  desire,  they  move  one  needle 
around  until  it  has  pointed  to  the  letters  which 
are  necessary  to  make  the  words  and  sentences 
that  they  would  say,  and  as  they  turn  one 
needle  so  also  the  distant  needle  turns,  making 
always  the  same  movement.  The  king  seeing 
this  wonderful  secret  forbade  him  to  divulge  it, 
fearing  that  thus  would  be  opened  very  dan¬ 
gerous  communications  between  the  armies  of 
his  enemies  and  their  besieged  towns."  The 
title-page  of  the  work  in  which  the  above  pas¬ 
sage  is  said  to  occur  (on  the  247th  page)  is  as 
follows  :  " L'  incredmltU  tt  mtscr^ana  dm  t»r- 
Hiig*  piaintment  c0mvaiiumt  Par  P,  de  F  A  ntrt, 
conseilUr  dm  Roy  *n  tom  conseil  tt  Ettat  d  Paris. 
Ckog  Nieoias  Bvom,  rut  Sainct  latquet,  d  Fen- 
stigne  Saintt-Clamdt  tt  dt  F Hommt  Sauutsge, 
MDCXXII."  The  notion  that  two  magnetic 
needles  by  being  rubbed  together  would  after¬ 
ward  move  in  sympathy  finds  a  place  in  more 
than  one  book  of  marvels  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  the  above  date  is.  we  believe,  the 
earliest  to  which  it  has  yet  been  traced. — EUt- 
tridam. 
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The  Fatigue 

Of  ftliopping  and  visiting  is  very  ex¬ 
hausting  to  most  women,  especial¬ 
ly  during  “Dog  Days.”  Two  ladies 
were  overheanl  discussing  this  sub¬ 
ject  lately  in  a  dry-goods  store,  and 
one  declaretl  that  she  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  sustain  herself  without 
the  use  of 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  testimony  of  all 
who  take  this  incomparable  medi¬ 
cine.  It  enriches  the  Blood,  a.ssists 
Digestion,  strengthens  the  Nerves, 
invigorates  the  System,  and  enables 
a  person  to  endure  successfully  the 
worries  and  fatigues  of  life. 

“My  daughter,  now  21  years  old,  be¬ 
gan  to  cotuidain  a  year  ago  of  fatigue, 
lieatlache,  debility,  dizziness,  indiges¬ 
tion,  and  loss  of  appetite.  Believing 
that  all  her  complaints  originated  in 
impure  blood,  I  induced  her  to  take 
dyer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and,  in  due  time, 
her  health  was  ret’stablished.” — Nathan 
8.  Clevel-ano,  27  East  Canton  street, 
Boston. 


“  I  was  all  mn  down  before  I  began  to  take  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  but  now 
I  am  ;;aining  strength  every  day.  I  intend  using  the  Sarsaiwrilla  till  my  health 
i»  iK-rfectly  restored.” — Mrs.  Alice  West,  Jefferson,  If.  Va. 


Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 


fmpttmo  vv  M.  c.  avm  a  oo.,  uMvctx,  mam. 

Bold  by  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


As  an  effective  remedy  for  the  various  derangement.s  of  the  Stomach, 
Bowels,  Idver,  and  Kidneys,  have  been  steadily  gainin^^overallother 
P^,  since  their  first  introduction  to  the  public.  They  are  indorsed 
and  recommended  by  Physicians  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  Being 
purely  vegetable,  they  are  mild,  though  searching,  in  their  operation, 
and  leave  the  system  without  injurious  results. 

Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills, 

rrvpared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  a  Co.,  Lowell,  Maaa.  Bold  by  DruggiiU  and  Dealers  lu  Medicine. 


hBaa?/  3rk'kiigtsmMiKk>'!t 


SCMO  FOR  CJRCULARS. 


WOXxFZS’S 

SCHIEDAM  AROMATIC 

SCHNAPPS. 


^  Alt  a  grnrral  beverage  and  necesearg  cor- 
^  rectlve  of  water  rendered  impure  by  veg- 
etabie  decomposition  or  other  causes,  as 
Limestone,  Stdjthate  of  Copper,  etc.,  the 
Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every  other  alcoholic  prepi-ration.  A 
public  trial  of  over  thirty  years*  duration  in  every  section  of  our  country 
of  UDOLPIIO  WOLFE’S  SCHNAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsement  by 
the  medical  faculty,  and  a  sale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distilla¬ 
tion,  'have  secured  for  it  the  reputation  *or  salubrity  claimed  for  it. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUOGHSTS  AND  GROCERS. 

UDOLPHO  WOLFE^S  SON  &  CO., 

9  Beaver  ftireel.  \ew  York. 


Eclectic  Magasins  Advertiser. 


Practical  Lessons  in  Nursing 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD. 

The  No.  2  CAL.IGRAPH  ii  tbe  onij 
doable  case  WriUaf;  Macbine  that  pro¬ 
ducts  each  letter  bj  a  single  Anger  stroke,  and 
thas  fully  economises  time  and  labor. 

15,000  CALIGRAPHS  are  in  daily  use, 
and  are  becoming  immensely  popular  for  tbeir 
Darabillty,  Speed  and  Manifoldini; 
ability. 

We  pablteh  400  letten  frtMn  prominent  men  and  dime 
which  are  eonrincing. 

For  hook  of  refe rencee  and  epoeimene  of  work  ad- 
dreee 

The  ^mdiicaii  Writing  Machine  Co., 

'tlARVeOitO,  CONN. 

Ne  .Vorh  04li.«,  U  Broadway. 


I.  —  The  Nursing  and  Care  of  the 

Kt>rroH»  and  thm  inamne.  Bf  Cbas.  K.  Mill*. 
M.D.,  Profrrtor  of  Diaeaaee  of  tbe  Mind  and  Ner- 
roue  Syetem  in  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and 
College  for  Oradnatea  In  Medicine ;  Nenrologlet  to 
the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  etc.  ISmo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

II.  — Maternity  ;  Infancy;  Childhood. 

The  Hygtene  of  Pregnancy ;  The  Mnratng  and 
Weaning  of  Infanta ;  Tbe  Caro  of  Children  In 
Health  and  DieeaM.  By  John  M.  Keating,  M.D. 
Itmo,  cloth,  $1 .00. 

III. — for  the  Management 

•f  mat  I  or.  The  Itegnlatioa  of  Food  to  the  Rc- 
qirirsmenta  of  Health  and  tbe  Treatment  of  Die- 
ease.  By  E.  T.  Bmen.  M.D.  ISmo,  cloth,  $1.00. 


Address  E.  R.  PELTON, 

3S  Hond  d^treet*  Dfew  Yorli:. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advtriieer.^ 
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Acid  Phosphate, 

A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  that  is 
readily  assimilated  by  the  system. 

Especially  recommended  for 
Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical 
Exhaustion,  Indigestion,  Headache, 
Neryousness,  Wakefulness,  Impaired 
Vitality,  etc 

Prescribed  and  endorsed  by  Physicians 
of  all  schools 


Agreeable  to  the  taste.  No  danger  attends  its  use. 

It  combines  well  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take 
It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 


For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Pamphlet  free. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  -  Providence,  R.  I. 


HICACO 


Tke  only  bnind  of  Lmu- 
dry  Soap  awarded  a  ftrat 
daw  madal  at  the  New 
OiieanaKxpositioii.  Oaar- 
aateed  abaoluteiy  pure, 
aadforitenaral  hoaaebold 
purpoeee  te  the  rery  beet 


EcUctie  Magcuim  Adv$rH$0r 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT, 


■jri" 


Fikes  in  Paris. — The  returns  showing  the 
number  of  fires  which  occurred  in  Paris  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1886  have  just  been  published, 
and  the  total  was  953,  this  being  exclusive  of 
1,534  chimneys  on  fire.  This  is  a  larger  total 
than  has  been  recorded  for  several  >'ears,  and 
among  the  calls  for  fire,  there  were  no  fewer 
than  13  in  theatres  and  caf^s-chantant,  these 
being  the  Vaudeville,  the  Op^ra  Comique, 
the  Hippodrome,  the  Od^on,  the  Porte  St. 
Martin,  the  Eden  Theatre  (twice),  the  Opera 
(twice),  the  Chftteau  d’Eau,  the  Th6ltre  de 
Paris,  the  Padro,  and  the  Bataclan.  The 
three  months  during  which  there  were  the 
most  fires  were  January,  November,  and  De¬ 
cember.  The  total  amount  of  damage  done 
by  the  953  fires  is  estimated  at  about  ;^348,ooo, 
and  in  843  cases  the  loss  to  property  was  cov- 
ered  by  insurance,  but  the  furniture  was  in¬ 
sured  in  only  640  cases.  In  407  cases  the  fire 
was  extinguished  without  having  recourse  to 
the  engines,  and  in  many  of  the  other  cases 
they  were  not  wanted  when  they  reached  the 
scene  of  the  fire.  No  fewer  than  107  of  the 
fires  were  caused  by  the  upsetting  of  lamps, 
while  only  10  are  attributed  to  incendiaries. 
No  lives  were  lost  during  the  year,  either 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  where 
the  fires  occurred  or  among  the  fire  brigade, 
which  at  present  consists  of  1,744  men,  in- 
eluding  51  officers,  who  are  quartered  in  ri 
different  barracks,  a  twelfth  being  now  in 
course  of  construction.  Each  barrack  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  hand-engine  and  two  pumps, 
carrying  about  650  feet  of  hose  and  an  escape 
ladder,  a  ventilator  to  be  used  when  the  fire 
breaks  out  in  a  place  full  of  noxious  gases, 
and  safety  lamps  of  various  patterns.  There 
are  also  It  steam  engine  depots  in  Paris,  and 
85  lookout  posts,  of  which  63,  each  with  two, 
three,  or  four  men,  are  in  the  theatres.  The 
length  of  the  telegraph  wires  connecting  the 
different  stations  is  about  350  miles. 

London  Post  OrricB  Underoround 
Wires. — Ttfe  General  Post  Office  has  in  Lon- 
don  alone  355  miles  of  pipes,  containing 
10,313  miles  of  wire.  In  fact,  all  their  great 
trunk  lines  are  out  of  danger  of  stoppage  from 
storms,  and  there  are  now  313  offices  in  Lon¬ 


don  served  wholly  by  buried  wires. — EUiirical 
Review. 

Russian  Methods. — A  splendid  sample  of 
Russian  methods  of  administration  is  afforded 
by  the  case  of  the  eminent  Professor  Ivan  Di- 
tyatin,  who  has  been  expelled  from  the  Kbar- 
koff  University.  He  has  for  some  years 
occupied  the  chair  of  Russian  law  there,  and 
is  a  man  of  distinguished  literary  and  scientific 
attainments.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a 
constant  contributor  to  the  Russian  Gazette,  a 
Moscow  daily  paper,  and  to  Russian  Tkcugkt, 
a  monthly  review.  These  are  both  Liberal 
organs,  or  are  supposed  to  be  Liberal  at  heart, 
and  herein  probably  lies  the  gist  of  the  trump¬ 
ery  charge  agaiiMt  Professor  Dityatin.  A  dom¬ 
iciliary  police  visit,  was  made  to  his  private 
residence,  which  led  to  nothing.  A  second 
domiciliary  visit  was  therefore  ordered,  and  this 
time  the  officers  were  charged  ostensibly  to 
search  the  cellars  for  dynamite.  The  pretext 
was  insulting  and  preposterous,  but  it  sufficed 
Dynamite  or  no  dynamite,  a  man  whose  cellars 
were  searched  for  such  a  murderous  commo¬ 
dity,  no  matter  if  on  absolutely  unfounded 
suspicion,  must  fall  under  the  ban  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  accord¬ 
ingly  issued  at  once  his  decree  of  expulsion, 
and  indorsed  his  passport  with  the  formula 
"  dismissed  for  extreme  disaffection  against 
the  Government.”  The  intercession  of  the 
professor's  friends  availed  nothing.  Not  only 
the  universities,  but'all  scholastic  establish¬ 
ments  of  every  kind  in  Russia,  are  now  dosed 
to  him.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence 
against  him.  His  civil  and  legal  rights  are 
now  covered  only  by  the  precarious  proteciion 
of  what  in  Russia  is  called  a  “  wolfs  pass¬ 
port." 

M.  Durand-Ruel,  the  Paris  art  dealer  who 
twenty  years  ago  sold  to  Mr.  Henry  Probasco, 
of  Cincinnati,  tome  of  the  gems  of  his  collec¬ 
tion  of  paintings,  says  that  Millet  received 
only  $300  for  his  famous  picture  of  “  Men  car¬ 
rying  a  Calf,”  and  that  Troyon  was  delighted 
to  get  $600  for  the  fine  “Landscape  and 
Cattle  ”  in  the  Probasco  collection.  M.  Du¬ 
rand-Ruel  estimates  the  present  value  of  each 
of  these  works  at  $30,000,  and  predicts  that 
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Monet,  the  Fiencb  impressionist,  will  by-and- 
by  sell  as  high  as  Millet  does  now. 

Projecting  Microscopic  Views. — Pro¬ 
fessor  Strieker,  of  Vienna,  has  succeeded  in 
projecting,  on  a  white  screen,  the  views  of 
objects,  as  seen  in  the  microscope,  magnified 
from  6,000  to  8,000  times,  according  to  the 
power  used.  It  is  done  by  means  of  an  arc 
lamp,  enclosed  in  a  camera  having  powerful  \ 
magnifying  lenses.  The  light  of  the  arc  lamp,  | 
of  4,000  candle-power,  is  sent  through  the 
objects,  which  are  placed  on  glass  plates  like 
microscopic  slides,  and  by  means  of  the 
lenses  is  projected  on  a  white  screen.  In 
this  way  it  is  possible  to  teach  to  a  whole 
class  at  once  the  secrets  of  anatomical  struc¬ 
ture,  as  disclosed  by  the  microscope. 

The  Star  CYGNi.—An  English  astronomer 
claims  to  have  proved  that  the  star  61  Cygni 
is  fifty  billions  of  miles  from  the  earth.  Then, 
light,  which  dies  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in 
eight  minutes,  is  nearly  ten  months  in  coming 
from  61  Cygni.  Yet  this  is  our  next  door 
neighbor  among  the  surs,  and  the  next  one 
to  it  is  probably  quite  as  far  beyond  it.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  poets  who  talk  so  glibly 
about  "  flitting  from  star  to  star  ”  want  to  do 
some  very  rapid  tHuini.—PhilaJelphui  In. 

.  f  Hirer, 

Railroads  in  1887. — The  Railway  Age  has 
prepared  tables  showing  that  in  the  first  half 
of  the  current  year  more  than  3,750  miles  of 
new  main  line  railway  track  were  laid,  a  mile¬ 
age  exceeded  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
no  previous  year  except  1884,  and  almost 
equal  to  the  work  of  the  entire  year  of  1884. 
But  it  is  probable  that  in  the  remaining  six 
months  of  1887  at  least  6,000  miles  more  will 
be  laid,  so  that  the  year’s  record  may  nearly 
approach  that  of  1883,  (11,568  miles,)  which 
has  never  been  surpassed.  The  country  now 
has  141,300  miles  of  railroad,  or  almost  twice 
as  much  as  it  had  13  years  ago.  In  the  last 
30  years  the  total  mileage  has  been  multiplied 
by  three. 

Photography  in  Natural  Colors  is  a 
now  process,  known  as  "TheCellerier-Parkes 
Process. **  Photographs  have  been  colored 
for  the  last  forty  years,  and  the  colors  have 
been  laid  on  sometimes  on  the  back  and 
sometimes  on  the  front  of  the  photograph. 
The  novelty  of  the  Cellerier-Parkes  process 
is  that  the  coloring  is  effected  during  the  pro¬ 


duction  of  the  picture,  and  thus  the  film  or 
pellicle  which  carries  the  photograph,  and 
through  which  the  colors  are  seen,  can  be 
made  much  more  transparent.  So  extremely 
simple  is  the  Cellerier-Parkes  coloring  pro¬ 
cess.  that  it  can  be  done  by  any  ordinary  per¬ 
son  who  can  lay  colors  flatly ;  it  does  not 
require  any  artistic  training,  and  there  can  be 
no  question  that  a  given  approach  to  perfection 
can,  by  the  Cellerier-Parkes  process,  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  less  competent  colorist  and  with 
greater  rapidity  and  certainty.  Commercially 
considered,  the  process  is  exceedingly  prom¬ 
ising.  and  the  Cellerier  Syndicate  may  fairly 
be  congratulated  upon  the  excellent  progress 
which  has  thus  far  been  made. 

Statistics  at  Yale. — It  is  surprising  that 
the  Yale  College  authorities  do  not  take  in 
hand  the  matter  of  the  annual  so-called  class 
“statistics.”  They  do  no  little  mischief, 
whether  it  is  intended  or  not.  Take  for  ex¬ 
ample  the  figures  of  the  average  cost  of  the 
I  college  course.  They  roll  up  a  large  figure, 

I  and  people  who  have  not  the  facts  in  their 
possession  naturally  accept  the  result.  If  the 
j  contradictory  remark  may  be  made  we  will 
I  say  that,  even  if  they  were  right,  they  would 
be  wrong,  but  being  wrong  themselves,  they 
cannot  be  right.  If  they  did  give  the  average 
amount  of  money  really  spent,  they  would 
have  no  significance.  One  rich  booby,  the 
laughing  stock  of  his  class  and  the  financial 
stay  of  various  poor  fellows  who  coached  him, 
might  spend  enough  to  raise  the  whole  class 
average  well  above  true  cost. — Hartftrd  Con- 
rant. 

The  Largest  Gun  in  the  World  (weighing 
143.000  kilogrammes)  is  now,  says  the  Avenir 
Militaire  (Paris),  in  course  of  construction  at 
the  works  of  Herr  Krupp,  in  Essen.  The  cal¬ 
ibre  is  40  centimetres  ;  the  length  of  bore,  16 
metres ;  the  lightest  projectile,  740  kilo¬ 
grammes  in  weight  and  i.30  metre  in  length  ; 
the  heaviest  projectile,  1.050  kilogrammes  in 
weight  and  1.60  metre  in  length.  The  charge 
will  consist  of  485  kilogrammes  of  brown 
prismatic  powder.  The  initial  velocity  of  the 
first  projectile  will  be  735  metres,  that  of  the 
second  640  metres  per  second.  The  former 
will  penetrate  at  the  muzzle  an  iron  plate  1.143 
metre  in  thickness,  or  two  plates  of  55  centi¬ 
metres  and  83.8  centimetres  respectively ;  and 
the  second  a  plate  of  1.307  metre,  or  two  of  60 
centimetres  and  8t  centimetres  respectively. 
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“A  wandering  minstrel  round  I  stray 
To  help  the  race  as  best  I  mar. 

Through  summer,  winter,  fall  and  spring, 
Still  **  Naturb’s  Rkmbdy'’  I  sing. 

No  better  agent  can  be  found 
To  keep  the  (Constitution  sound. 

It  came  to  cure,  it  came  to  stay. 


It  CTowi  in  favor  day  b^  day.  < 

Before  it  Ixdioestiox  flies. 

Beneath  it  (Constipatiox  dies ; 

While  kindred  ailments  keep  aloof 
From  systems  rendered  Biuocs  proof. 
Then  well  may  people  speak  in  praise 
Of  Tarrant’s  Seltzer  all  their  days.” 


arrant's  Effervescent  Seltzer  Aperient 

Approved  and  prescribed  by  leading  physicians  as  the  most  efficient  and 

_ agreeable  Aperient.  Is  used  with  the  best  effects  in  Bilious  and  Febrile 

Disordcrai,  Constipation,  Sick  Headaclie,  Torplditj  of  tke  l^Wer 

.  and  Dyspepsia.  -  ~  -  ~~  ~~ 


MANUrAOTUSED  SV 

TARRANT  A  CO., 

NEW  YOSK. 


It  SOLD  BV 

Repotaile  Drubiists 

■VKRYWHtSK. 


Established  1834. 
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Barry’s 

Tricoplieroiis 


QRATEFUL-OOMFORTINQ. 


wHfnnmP  WhpTi  the  hair  hat  become  thin,  or 
^-drjr  and  hareh,  from  ficknew  or  other 
canoes,  noe  Barry'*  Tricopheroan. 

Where  baldneot  has  already  taken 
^  place,  mb  Barry'a  Tricopheroue 
briskly  Into  the  bald  places,  and  liloo  around  the  roots 
of  the  rMDalning  hairs,  and,  if  the  root*  are  not  entirely 
ezttnet,  the  hiir  will  rerire  and  grow  again,  and  nature, 
with  the  ae-islance  of  art  and  labor,  will  restore  the 
hair,  and  add  Instre  and  beanty  to  it*  appearance. 


rc.  J.  HORIVli^R  c  o., 

FuKirrrtran  VaKan*  and  InroKTiM, 

9t,  €3,  •lut  65  ITeat  gSd  Str»*t,  Wear  Forte. 

Larceat  display  of  Flmt-class  Fnmitnre  in  Anterira. 
Beet  Vulnea.  Prices  in  plain  flgnree.  Ten  Showrooms, 
and  Snite  of  Fnmisbed  Spsclnien  Rooms.  Ulnstrated 
Handbook—"  How  to  Fnraiah  Oar  American  Homes  " 
—sent  on  application. 


Now  Noyes'  New  No.  I*  Is  selfetint- 
tlac.  BtronaspriBaBsocurely  shot 
'■afely  support  and  etoseiy  clasp 
the  butty  book.  Book  sellees,  be 
warsl  This  bode*  brisk  business  b}  I 
and  by.  More  wire  boWem  sold 
In  past  t  years  than  all  other 
makes  combiasd,  aad  not  a  j 

complaint.  Ask  aay  dealer  L 
rortnein orsend ioL.W.RnTa8,  Jf 
an  a  let  w.  Msams  at..faieses.  , 


SIGUR'S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 


NEWBXJBQH,  NEW  YORK, 

Uivaa  the  beet  preparation  for  the  best  colleges,  and  for 
hnsiueaa.  Sanitary  condition  and  physical  training  equal 
to  the  beet ;  there  bse  been  no  illneas  of  any  kind  In  the 
school  daring  the  poat  year.  Forclrcnlars,  etc.,addrees 
HKNRY  W.SKSE.AB,  A.a.,Tale,  Prlaeipal. 


TO  LADIES  I 

RraHhrsI  Pleah  ■edoeer— Tew  ts  Flfteew  rssadi  a  Moatk. 
NO  POISON.  ApiPO-Mattne  srrw  StUi  wpwwsotady 
orrelas  the  Bast  snd  Farm.  ,Vm.«iVari*a<. 

■JCAUTY  sTPaecsaS  Farm  SKsred  w  eeery  Lady  Bdasssr 
TSiMKauulaltca.  Vasisansd  Is  Awwics  Ibr  riwirlaf  Bkis 
PlewMm.  rink  Wsnss,  (Blaek-Hsads.)  Wriskla,  PMk-Uarki.  Ms. 
SeaS  ISe.  1— — r~  or  dlnr)  Itr  PsrWealsn.  r.wlwsallli.  lircMlsrs, 
MS.,  by  IteSara  Mall.  Meatlaa  arUele  waated.  C^tsheMe* 
tasmieal  Vm^  »H»  MadUaa  ^aara,  ^lUdw,  Pa _ 


MORTGAGE  COMPANY. 

Captiml  Htthatribtdf  -  •  $g,00tt,000 

Pmid  in  (C'wsA),  ...  1,000,000 


Bearing  6  per  rent.,  ninning  ten  yeara,  and  liaaed  ez- 
clnslTely  upon  Western  Farm  Mortgages,  held  in  trast 
by  tue  American  Loan  and  Traat  Company  of  New  York 
for  the  Leiiegt  of  the  bondholdera.  llielr  aafety,  time 
to  ran,  and  rate  of  Interest  make  them  the  most  deair- 
able  inyestment  now  offered.  Alao, 

Guaranteed  Farm  Mortgages. 

OFFICJSS. 

NEW  YOU,  tas  hnsdasy.  I  miUtDELPHlA,  lit  A4tk  U. 
BOSTON,  tl^it  SIMM.  iKANSAaCtTY.IIkA  Dsl.BU. 

SBNB  FOR  FAMPHL.BT. 


Morphine  Habita,  Opium- 
Smoking  Basily  Cured. 

tr,  e.  EOrnUB.  kfem,  WM. 


TBXZX  I  and  M  other  lateet  popular  aongs. 
Wards  aad  >Biiir,  only  10c, 

St.  Louis  Card  Co.,  St.  Lnais,  Mo. 


WEAK,  UNDEVELOPED  .PARTS 

bl  Uie  budy  eniarsed  snd  ••  rriictDeDed.  Fall  nsrUralara 
isM  (aaalsd)  Irea.  KKIB  MXOlOALOUb,  Bafiatt,  M.  Y. 


•J'CHURCH'f' 


“CHICHESTER'S  ENGLISH.” 

The  OrlfiNisl  aad  Oaly  ttcaatae. 
as*  au4  slvsys  OsHsMs.  RswartsT  wsrthlsss  TwnsMssk. 
ladliMssble  I*  ladies.  Ash  yssr  Mumwls*  fcc 
"ChlshesAse’s  EBUfUh*  ssd  uk,  m  sthw.  sr  ineloa.  Is. 
(stsmjja,  IS  u  hr  psrtkalsn  Is  IsMsr  ky  rstarw  uswIL 

NA«E 

Osid  by  Itraawtato  cTsrywkers.  AM  hr  "Chlshc^ 
tar’s  EBaUsh”  Psaayrsysl  Fills.  Tafcsussthsr. 


Furniture,  Metal  Work,  Stained-Glaso  Windows, 
Memorial  Tablets,  Fonts,  Embroidery, 
Banners,  Ac.,  &c 


Se  Carmine  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


XmrAXtZD  Bscitnrnra 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


IroadoB,  Oat.,  Canada, 


Higb  Class  School  for  Tovm  Lasrb.  Clhnata  dn. 
and  dry,  ah>«(  same  tfmpemtvre  a$  OMo  and  Xtw 
York  alatM-  CeUtge  vf  lM»ratnrt.~Oi>n$traatorg  gf 
Mutie  and  Sekeol  of  Art.  Apply  for  illnsirated  cirealar 
(free)  to  Rsv.  E.  N.  ENQLISH,  M.A.,  Priueipal. 
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HAT 

AILS 

YOU? 


Do  you  feel  dull,  laiuruid,  )ow-apirited.  lifelees,  and 
ln(U«cribably  miaerable,  both  physically  and  men¬ 
tally;  experience  a  sense  of  ruflness  or  bloatlna 
after  oountf,  or  of  **  oneness,”  or  emptiness  of 
stomach  in  the  inorninff,  toofue  coated,  bitter  or 
bad  taste  in  mouth,  irretrular  appetite,  disxiness, 
frequent  headaches,  blurred  eyesight,  “floating 
specks”  before  the  eyefc  nervous  prostration  or 
exhaustion,  irritability  of  temper,  hot  flushes,  al¬ 
ternating  with  chilly  sensations,  sharp,  biting,  tran¬ 
sient  pains  here  and  there,  oold  feet,  drowstness 
after  meals,  wakefulness,  or  disturbed  and  unre- 
fnshing  sleep,  constant.  Indescribable  feeUng  of 
dread,  or  of  impending  calamity  7 

If  you  have  all,  or  any  considerable  number  of 
these  symptoms  you  are  sufferiim  from  that  most 
common  of  American  maladies— Bilious  Dyspepsia, 
or  Torpid  Liver,  associated  with  Dyspepsia,  or  In¬ 
digestion.  The  more  complicated  your  disease  has 
l)eoome,  the  greater  the  number  and  diversltv  of 
symptoms.  No  matter  what  stage  it  has  reached, 
9r.  nerce’s  ttolAen  llledtcju  Discovery  will 
sutidue  it,  if  taken  according  to  directions  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time.  If  not  cured  complica¬ 
tions  multiply,  and  Consumption  of  the  Lunga 
8kin  Dlseasea  Heart  Disease,  Rheumatism,  Kidney 
DiMase,  or  other  grave  maladies  are  quite  liable  to 
set  in,  and,  sooner  or  later,  induce  a  fatal  termi¬ 
nation. 

Or.  PiereeHi  Golden  Hledleal  Discovery 
acta  powerfully  upon  the  Liver,  and  through  thM 
great  blood  purifying  organ,  cleanses  the  system  of 
all  blood-taints  and  Impuriti^  from  whatever  cause 
arising.  It  is  equally  efficacious  in  acting  upon  the 
Kidneys,  and  other  excretory  organs,  cleansing, 
strengthening,  and  healing  their  diseases.  As  an 
apiM-tizlng,  restorative  tonic,  it  promotes  digcslion, 
and  nutrition,  thereby  building  up  both  flesh  and 


strength.  In  malarial  districts,  this  wonderful 
raediciw*  has  gained  grant  celebrity  in  curing 
Fevar  and  Ague,  Chills  and  Fever,  Dumb  Ague, 
and  kindred  diasanes. 

Or.  Pierce's  Goldeu  medical  Diacovery 

CURES  ALL  HUMORS, 

from  a  common  Blotch,  or  Eruption,  to  the  worst 
flcrofula.  Salt-rheum,  “  Fever-sores.”  Scaly  or 
Rough  Skin,  in  short,  all  diseases  caused  by  bad 
blood,  are  conquered  by  this  powerful,  purifying, 
and  Invigoratiim  medicine.  Great  Eating  Ulcers 
rapidly  heal  under  its  benign  Influence.  Especially 
has  it  manifested  its  potency  in  curing  Tetter,  Ec- 
zt^ma.  Erysipelas,  Boils.  Carbuncles,  Sore  Eyes. 
Scrofulous  Sores  and  Swelling^  Hip  Joint  Disease, 
“  White  Sweliinga”  Goitre,  or  Thick  Neck,  and  En¬ 
larged  Olands.  wnd  ten  cents  in  stamps  for  a  large 
Treatise,  with  colored  pteU'S.  on  Skin  Diseases,  or 
the  same  amount  for  a  Treatise  on  Scrofulous  Af¬ 
fections. 

CONSUMPTION, 

which  is  Scrofula  of  the  Eiaiiga.  is  arrested  and 
cured  by  this  remedy,  if  taken  in  the  earlier  stagia 
of  the  disease.  From  its  marvelous jHiwer  over  niis 
terribly  fatal  disease,  when  first  offering  this  now 
world-famed  remedy  tothe  public, Dr. Pieroe  thought 
seriously  of  calling  it  his  “CoifRUMPrioN  Ctrk,” 
but  abandoned  that  name  as  too  restrictive  for  a 
medicine  which,  from  its  wonderful  combination  of 
tunic,  or  strengthening,  alterative,  or  blood-cleans¬ 
ing  anti-bihous,  pectoral,  and  nutritive  properties, 
is  uncqualed,  not  only  as  a  reine4ly  for  Consumiv 
tion,  but  for  all  Chronic  Diseases  of  the 

UVER,  BLOOD,  AND  LUNGS. 

For  Weak  Lungs,  Spitting  of  Blood.  Shortness  of 
Breath,  Chronic  Nasal  Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
Severe  Coughs,  and  kindred  affections,  it  is  an  effi¬ 
cient  remedy.  Sold  by  Druggists,  at  Sl.OU,  or  Six 
Bottles  for  V^-OO. 

^P’Send  ten  cents  in  stamps  for  Dr.  Pierce’s  book 
on  Consumption.  Address, 

World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Association, 

No.  663  main  Mreet, 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


Reward 


is  offered  by 
the  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Sage’s 
Catarrh  Remegy,  for  a  ease  of 

Chronic  Nasal  Catarrh,  which  they 
cannot  cure. 


I 


SEyiPTOmS  OF  CATARltH.-DulL,  heavy 

headache,  oh^uetion  of  the  nasal  passages,  dis¬ 
charges  falling  from  the  head  into  the  throat,  some¬ 
times  profuse,  watery,  and  acrid,  at  others,  thick, 
tenacious,  mucous,  purulent,  bloody  and  nutrid; 
the  eyes  are  weak,  watery  and  infixed ;  there  is 
ringing  in  the  ears,  deafness,  hacking  or  coughing 
to  clear  the  throat,  expectoration  of  offensive 
matter,  together  with  scabs  from  ulcers:  the  voice 
is  changed  and  has  a  nasal  twang;  the  breath  is 
offensive;  smell  and  taste  are  impaired;  there  is  a 
K'nsatlon  of  dlzzineas.  with  mental  dwreasion,  a 
hacking  cough,  and  general  debility.  Only  a  few 
of  the  above-named  symptoms  are  likely  to  be  ! 
preseot  in  any  one  case.  Thousands  of  cases  an-  ' 
nually,  without  manifesting  half  of  the  above 
symiitoma,  result  in  consumption,  and  sad  in  the 
irrave.  No  diseas**  is  so  common,  more  deceptive  : 
aqd  dangerous,  less  understood,  or  more  unsuo-  . 
cessfully  treated  by  physicians.  I 

By  its  mild,  Bootning,  and  healing  properties.  Dr. 
Page's  Catarrh  Remedy  cures  the  worst  cases  of  [ 
Catarrh,’* cold  in  the  head,”  Coryxa,  and  i 
Catarrhal  Headache. 

Sold  by  druggists  everywhere;  50  cents.  ' 


s 

AAYft.hXV'VO 

e\\exi& 


THE  ORIGINAL 

LITTLE 

LIVER 

PILLS. 


BKWARB  OF  IMITATIONS.  ALWATS  ASK 

FOR  jtR.  pnsRCFra  rmijETs,  on  zittlb 

aVOAJt-COATRD  FILLS. 


Being  entirely  vegetable,  they  operate 
without  disturbance  to  the  system,  diet,  or  occu¬ 
pation.  Put  up  in  glass  vials,  herineticallv  s^ed. 
Always  fresh  and  reliable.  As  a  laxative,  al¬ 
terative,  or  Bxrgative,  these  little  Pellets  give 
the  most  perfect  satisfaction. 

Sick  Headache, 

bllloBs  headache,  d lazi¬ 
ness,  conetipatlou,  bil¬ 
lons  attacks,  and  all  de¬ 
rangements  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  are  promptly  relieved 
and  permanently  cured  by  the 
iwe  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant 
Purgative  Pellets.  In  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  remedial  power 
of  these  I’ellets  over  so  great  a  variety  of  diseases, 
it  may  truthfully  be  said  that  their  action  upon 
the  system  Is  universal,  not  a  gland  or  tissue  es¬ 
caping  their  sanative  influence.  Sold  by  drug¬ 
gists,  for  twenty-five  cents  a  vial. 
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THE  FORUM, 

The  New  Review. 

It  touehti  upon  a  greater  number  of  iulgecte  of  popular  intorett  and  inetruetion  than  ran 
he  found  in  any  other  periodical  publiehed  in  thi$  country. — Mail  ako  Express,  N.  T.  City. 

rj^HE  FORUM  addresdes  itself  to  the  mass  of  intelligent  people. 

It  discusses  subjects  that  concern  all  classes  alike  —  iu  morals,  in 
education,  in  government,  in  religion. 

It  is  genuinely  independent,  both  of  partisan  bias  and  counting-room 
influence. 


It  is  constructive  in  its  aim,  presenting  opposing  views  not  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  strife,  but  in  order  to  assist  the  reader  to  form  wise  conolusions. 

It  employs  the  best-known  essayists  ;  and  it  also  invites  to  its  pages  men 
and  women  connected  with  important  business  and  social  interests  who  have 
special  opportunities  for  information. 
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SZIOFITFESFL  OOXjX^E3G-E3, 
ROME,  CEORCIA. 


Hltnated  amoiiE  the  hilla  of  North  OeorKfa,  Rome  U  JaeUy  noted  for  iU  boeatlftil  lorroondinKt,  its  perfect 
dr«ina::e,  iU  )«are  water,  and  It*  invigoratins  climate. 

The  ('ollvge  la  tnppllrd  with  modern  convenienrea,  an^  well  equipped  with  iaatmmeDta.  apparataa,  etc. 
The  rooma  are  large,  well  warmed,  well  eentilatad,  and  neatly  fumiahed. 

The  Ilealtb  Record  ahowa  only  one  death  among  the  boardera  In  ten  yeara,  and  that  not  from  local  canae. 
Thia  Inatitntion  aollcita  pnplla  from  thoae  who  deaire  for  their  daughtera  a  pleaaant  college-home,  faithful 
teachera,  good  fare,  and  earneat  work. 

For  catalogue,  containing  fhll  Information,  apply  to  L>.  R.  OWALTNEY,  PaiainairT. 


The  Latest  Popular  Novels. 


SA.IISrT 

MRS.  WISTEIl'S  NEW  TRANSLATION.  A  Romance.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
E.  Wkrkeh,  author  of  “  Banned  and  Bleeaed,”  etc.  Bj  Mra.  A.  L.  Wiariut.  12mo,  extra 
cloth.  11.25. 

tak:e:n^  by  siege. 

A  Novel.  12mo,  extra  cloth,  $1.25. 

A.  MIRAGE  OF  RROMISE. 

By  Harriett  Pbnnawkll  Belt,  author  of  “  Marjorie  Huntingdon,”  etc.  12mo,  extra  cloth, 
$1.2.V 

“  A  ven  intereating  and  enjoyable  lore-etory.  It  will  add  to  the  reputation  already  gained  by  the  author  of 
‘  Marjorie  Hantlngdon.’  "—PkiiaMphia  Inquirer. 

STANLEY  HUNTINGDON. 

A  Novel.  By  Stdnet  J.  Wilson.  12mo,  extra  cloth,  $1.25. 

HALF  MARRIED. 

Aoam^  Gam<.  By  Annie  Bliss  McConnell.  12mo,  extra'cloth,  $1.25. 

Addreaa 

E.  B.  BELTON,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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THE 

POCKET  MANUAL; 

OR. 

WRITERS’  iLND  TRAVELLERS’ 


Eeaiy  Reference  M  for  Erery-dai  Ose. 


**  Tb«  Pith  of  many  Tolumea.** 

“  A.  Complete  Sduoatiom  for  60  oents.** 


CONTENTS. 
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SrtionjiM .  6 
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Domestic  sad  Foreign  PoeuI  Katas .  114 
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Disunces  ftom  Washington  to  vations  parts  of  the 

morld,  and  How  Money  grows  et  Interest . 151 

Grand  Dirisktns  of  the  Wwd .  153 

Distinct  Races  of  Mankind .  153 

Inland  Seas  of  the  World  tSiae  and  Depthl .  154 

Length  of  principal  Rivera,  aad  Area  or  Ooeana.154,  156 

HUtorh^  Chart  of  the  United  States. . 155 

Great  Assembly  Rooms  in  the  Old  World  and  New.  168 

Coet  of  the  Civil  War .  156 

Health  Maxims . 161 

How  to  Read  Hnman  Nature . 188 

Capacity  of  Boxes . 178 

Weight  and  Statnre  of  Man  at  different  Ages .  173 

Chart  of  l*arliamentary  I’roccdure . 174 

V^ne  and  Weighta  of  Woods . .  178 

Rates  of  Mortality .  177 

A  Woman's  Chancer  of  Marriage .  178 

Religioua  Denominations  in  the  United  State<> . 179 

Thirteen  Choice  Life-Maxims. .  179 

Concise  Business  Rales .  180 
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Onr  Deportment,  or  Social  Btiqne  ta . 187 

Langu^  of  Flowers .  9M 
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Price,  in  Cloth  Binding,  50  cents; 
Fine  Binding,  $1. 


9€Ht,  p0ttpnld,  •n  receipt  of  price.  Address 

E.  R.  FELTON, 

26  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


THE 

Faily  leilical  fiiie. 

J  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARy 


MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

SDtTVP  XT 

EDW!K  LANIESTEfi,  M.D..  FM, 

And  written  by  Distingntahed  Members  of  the  Royai 
Collage  of  Phyaieians  and  Smrgeons, 

London. 

AMERICAN  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


All  who  have  examined  tbla  book  pronounce  H 
tke  beat  book  oa  Doaaeatic  Mediciae  that 
haa  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  auch  emi¬ 
nent  Pbyaicians  as  Dr.  Lankester  and  bia  aasiat- 
anta  conaented  to  prepare  and  enuorae  a  work  ot 
tbla  kind.  Doctora  ean  use  it  with  advantage ; 
yet  it  ia  deaigned  primarily  for  Family  Uae,  and 
ita  deacripUona  of  Synaptoma  and  directiona 
for  Treatment  are  so  clear  and  almple  that 
every  one  can  aaderstaad  and  apply  them. 
Besidea  artlclca  on  every  DISEASE  or  AIL- 
MEIYT  that  fleab  ia  heir  to,  it  contains  articles 
on  all  tboae  ACCIDENTS  that  are  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur  at  any  moment,  and  alao  on  all  IHediciaea, 
Dmga,  Plaata,  and  Preparations  used  In 
Medical  Practice.  Its  Index  comprises  oTor 
two  thousand  Titles. 


BTJY  IT  AS  AN  INVZSTMZNT. 

J  will  save  ten  timet  itt  eott  in  Doctors’  bilU. 


Large  Svo,  500  pages.  Price,  in  clotb,  $4 ,  la 
■beep,  $5  ;  in  half  msaia,  $5.60. 

8ol<l  only  by  subscription,  but  where  there  is 
.o  agent  a  copy  will  be  sent,  postage  prepaid,  on 
eceipt  of  price. 

E.  R.  PELTOX  k  CO.,  Pubilshen, 

25  Bond  Strut.  New  York. 
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Eclectic  Gallery 

OF 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book.  Framing,  or  for  Illustration. 

TImw  mKraTings  sre  besotifallj  engraved  on  steel,  and  most  of  them  have  appeared  in  tlia 
Eclectic  Magasine  daring  past  jeara.  Thej  embraee  eorrtet  portraiU  of  over 

250  DISTINGUISHED  MEN 

of  the  past  and  present  century.  Oar  list  includes  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideai  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 


COMPRISING  NEARLY 


350  Different  Subjects, 


of  which  the  followingt.’ielcrted  from  onr  lUt,  will  gire  some  Idea  of  their  scopa  and  variety^ 


PORTRAITS. 

KINO  niLI.IAM. 
rUKDKKlCK  THK  OttKAT. 
r ACTOR  RMAyVJSI.. 
GEOROR  UAKCROrr. 

H  Jf.  U.  VRESCOTT. 
ROBERT  tiROWSiyn. 
CHARLOTTE  RROKTit 
JOHN  RUSKIX. 
THACKERAT. 
arc  REITS. 

HAWTHOJtSm. 

TESXTSON. 

LOirOEELLOW. 

HERBERT  SPEITCER. 
JOUX  STVART  MILL. 
GLADSTOXE,  ETC.,  ETC. 


HISTORIC  AND  IDEAL. 

XAFOLEOX  IN  PRISON. 

WM.  PENN’S  TREATY. 
CONGRESS  or  VIENNA. 

BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  BILE. 
BATTLE  or  QUEBEC. 

WALTER  SCOTT  AND  FRIENDS. 
IRVINO  AND  FRIENDS. 
MOEART  AT  VIENNA. 
SHAKESPEARE  AND  FAMILY. 
TRIAL  OF  QUEEN  CATHARINE. 
RAPHAEL. 

FLORENTINE  POETS. 
BEATRICE  DE  CENCI. 

BURIAL  or  THE  BIMD. 
FLOWER  GATHERERS. 

BLIND  MAN’S  BUFF,  ETC.,  ETC. 


Tha?  are  printed  on  tna  paper.  10x11  Incbea,  and  »re  eent  by  mail  or  expreae,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
We  fnrniah  neet  cloth  eaeee  or  portfolloe,  holding  from  ten  to  fifty  encravinge. 


PRICES. 


EnfraTlngf ,  10  oente  each,  ev  tt-60  per  100. 


8  EngraTinge,  -  -•---$050 

12  Esfravliife,  ...>...100 


Portlbliot,  eaeh,  |0  50 

PortfbUo  and  16  Enfravisfe,  •  •  •  •  1  50 

“  “25  *'  ....  3  25 

"  “60  “  ----400 


We  win  make  eelactlona  of  the  BngraTtnn  to  be  eent  wheeMrer  required,  or  the  pnrchaeer  can  eelect  for 
kimfelf. 

Send  poatase  etamp  for  Catalogne,  and  make  eeleetion  for  portfolio,  ecrap-book,  or  handiomely  bouad 
volame  for  centre-table. 


CtUrnlogvm  tmtftm  to  amf  odArem,  or  eataloou*  <md  eogrwN/og  omt  <m  recotpt  of  It  omU. 

'  L  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St,  New  York. 
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THE  NEW  DEPARTURE: 


A  NATURAL  SYSTEM  OF  LEARNING  WRITING.  8PELLLNG,  ENGLISH  GBAlIMAR 
AND  PUNCTUATION  AT  THB  S.-ydE  TIME. 


By  J.  D.  SLOCUM. 


I  Pkactukd  wm  “  Tn  Mnr  DxPAirrmB."  I  Studikd  Smxnto-BooK  axo  Corr-Boox. 

“THE  NEW  DEPARTURE” 

18  A  SYSTEM  OF  LEARNING  BY  DOING. 

No  need  of  a  Teacher.  School  brought  home. 

If  you  want  to  learn  to  whit*  well  and  CORMCTI.T,  nee  “  The  New  Depart mE.” 

If  yon  want  to  learn  to  spell  OORKECTLT  and  puiictuats  properly,  nee  “Thr  New 
Departure.  ” 

If  yon  want  to  learn  the  art  of  English  Grammar,  nee  **Thb  New  Departure.” 

“  The  eeonomiral,  direct,  natural  way  of  lea/ming  to  tpeU  it  to  write  words  until  we  can 
write  them  automatically.  We  get  the  thought  through  iHe  form,  and  not  through  the  word. 
Pronouncing  words  is  not  learning  mem." — Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  Author  of  the  **  Quincy  Method." 

**  If  the  subject  he  put  hefbre  him  in  right  order  and  right  porm ,  any  pupil  of  ordinary 
capacity  witt  surmount  his  sueeeuics  difjeuUies  with  but  little  assistance.” — Herbert  Spencer. 

With  this  system  the  learner  acquiree  in  a  short  time,  and  with  ease,  the  most  necessary 
parts  of  a  good  ^ueation." 

**  The  New  Departure”  ahould  he  in  every  Hemeehold. 

EVERT  MAN,  WOMAN,  and  CHILD  wants  and  needs  some  education. 

**  The  New  Departure'*  ^  ^  ^  any  address  on  reoetpf  o/SI.OO. 

▲GEPr'T'S  WAPfTEI>  IW  EVERY  S'I'A.I'E. 

Addiest  E.  B.  FELTON  ft  CO.j  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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The  Overland  Monthly. 


THX  OMX.T  LITSRARY  XAGAZINS  FXTBUSHED  ON  THB  PACTFIC  COA8T. 


THE  OVERLAND,  1886-1887. 

The  Omu.AND  Monthly,  esUblished  in  1868,  has  always  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  great  magazines  of  America.  Its  literary  qualities  are  oniqne,  and  the  steady  and  rapid 
progress  it  is  making  proves  that  the  Pacific  Coast  is  loyal  to  its  famous  periodical;  neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  not  local ;  its  literature  is  universal ;  it  wins  and  keeps  a  place  in  the  home  circle 
and  the  library  ;  its  circulation  is  largely  in  the  Mississippi  Vidley,  in  the  Atlantic  States, 
and  in  Europe.  Every  intelligent  American  should  include  this  mag^ne  in  his  list  for  1887. 
Libraries,  Reading  Booms,  Clubs,  and  Literary  Societies  find  it  one  of  the  best  read  of  their 
magazines. 

The  managers  of  the  Ovkslano  Monthit  offer  to  the  public  their  patient,  painstaking 
effort  to  develop  the  best  and  most  characteristic  literature  of  the  West.  They  find  that 
the  magazine  is  making  friends  everywhere,  and  that  its  circulation  is  steadily  increasing. 
They  are  now  able  to  announce  the  incorporation  of  a  strong  company  of  capitalists  and 
literary  men,  to  carry  the  magazine  forward  to  a  still  greater  success. 


RECENT  COMMENTS. 

"  On#  nriiAt  almost  as  wen  compliment  tbe  (kntury  by  comparlaon  with  Tn  OraBLAXO  aa  vice  Tciea."— 
BotUm  T^ateOer 

“  For  camprehenK{Tene<s  of  ecope.  aeondneos  of  thought,  and  high  literary  quality,  Taa  Otzblaxd  it  not 
rurpaaaed  by  the  beat  of  tbe  laatem  monthlies."— tVorcaa/rr  4lPl/.  Mass. 

■*  One  of  the  best  monthlies  ia  that  which  comes  from  across  the  continent"— PhUodsMia  Pr«m. 

"  Tbe  mat  and  reprceeatatiye  magazine  of  the  Far  West.  The  periodical  is  edited  with  catholic  Uste.  and 
it  has  an  aomiraliic  corps  of  contributors.  Its  pages  are  on  every  subject,  and  ther  have  fall  aa  much  literary 
value  as  those  of  any  magazine  published  east  of  the  Rockies. ’’-Jiftafiy  Xrpiw,  N.  T. 

"Tire  OvKXLAND  is  unique  in  having  all  its  articles  full  of  general  Inteiest,  so  that  whoever  takes  it  will  be 
likely  to  read  everything  in  ft  "— Cntle.  New  Tork. 

"  Edited  with  a  good  sense  and  discrimination  which  are  gratifying.  The  whole  magazine  is  readable  to  a 
high  degree."— OMgrwa/ionaliif,  lioetoa. 

"  Sustains  the  high  literary  reputation  won  long  ago  by  this  companionable  and  ever  welcome  magazine. 
Its  articles  are  short  pithy,  ana  thurougfaly  attractive. "-/luerior,  Chicago. 

"  Taa  OvaaiJtKD  la  davoted  ta  tbe  faxeBectual  and  moral  development  of  the  Pscifle  Slope,  and  reflects  ths 
influence  of  its  best  element*."— PhUadelpfiia  Ledger. 

"  Kepresenta  tbe  best  literature  of  the  western  half  of  America."— JVbrM  Britiek  MM.  Glasgow. 

"Riusi  in  svery  respect  to  oar  best  English  magazines."— 7^  Oa*ett*,  Alexandria,  Egypt. 

“  Its  high  literary  standard,  the  dignifled  and  moderate  temper  it  has  always  maintained,  its  policy  of 
Impartial  bMiing  of  both  sides,  and  its  absolute  indenendenee  of  any  private  or  perty  interests,  makes  it  a 
peculiarly  influential  organ." — TIU  Week,  Toronto.  Canada. 

"  One  of  the  great  American  magaaines  "—London  AUunetum. 

"On  a  baait  of  originality  aad  individuality  that  makea  it  a  unique  magaaiae  in  the  periodical  world."— 
American  BegUter,  Pana. 


THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  FOR  1887. 

i*lBzle  Kabacrlpllaa,  84.0#  per  year,  peatpald.  fttagle  Namher,  S5  eta.  Sample  Cepvi  Ai  eta. 
Clab  Terma  i  Five  Caplea  ta  eae  address,  81S.80.  Add  peotage  aa  faralga  erdara. 

Tbe  Trade  supplied  tbrou^  the  American  News  Ca,  New  York  ;  Tbe  Western  News  Co  , 
Cbica^  ;  The  San  Francisco  News  Co.,  San  Francisco  ;  and  Trfibner  &  Co.,  London. 
Address 

THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  COMPANY, 

4XS  Mortisomerr  Strwet,  Sain  SVanuihco. 
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'wcWi^^soAP, 

HENCE  THE  BEST  &  CHEAPEST. 


The  beet  for  the  Complexion,  **  %  Palm  for  the  Skin.”  It  wears  to  thinnees 

of  a  wafer. 


WHAT  WE  SAW. 


For  anme  tima  our  sttoDtlon  haa  bmn  attracted  hf  the 
I  xlansira  notices  in  a  large  number  of  the  papers  and  mag* 
azines  all  over  the  country,  In  referenee  to  the  remarkable 
curative  powers  of  Compound  Oxygen.  When  we  read  the 
last  page  of  Harper's  Magazine  for  December,  we  made  up 
our  minds  that  upon  the  first  opportunity  we  would  Investi¬ 
gate  the  matter  and  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  its  real  merits. 
I  Meeting  with  an  okl  firiend,  Mr.  C.,  formerly  a  professor  in 

I  a  business  college  in  Kew  York,  we  incidentally  mentioned 
our  iutention.  He  replied  that  he  had  bad  some  experience 

I  in  Its  eAcary.  He  knew  there  were  many  imitators  in  the 
market;  of  these  he  had  no  practical  experience:  he  had 
j  gone  to  the  fountain  bead  and  had  used  only  the  original 
.  and  genuine,  as  msnulhetured  by  Drs.  Starkey  A.  Palen. 
j  Not  wishing  to  waste  our  time,  we  proceeded  to  their  bead- 
i  (|uartert  and  main  office,  Ko.  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 
:  This  large,  double  three-story  buflding  was  erected  some 
twenty  years  ago  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  combin¬ 
ing  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  requirements  as  to  accom¬ 
modation,  light,  cheerfulness,  and  ru<>m  for  future  exten¬ 
sion.  We  were  invited  into  the  reception  parlor  by  the 
usher  to  wait  a  few  momenta,  as  Pr.  8.  was  engaged.  We 
handed  the  usher  our  card  and  took  a  seat.  We  were  not 
prepared  to  see  such  luxurious  acoommiKlations  and  adorn¬ 
ments  as  we  saw  around  us,  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
tbs  visitors.  It  was  but  a  moment  when  the  usher  informed 
us  that  the  Dr.  would  be  pleased  to  ace  ns,  and  immediately 
i  we  were  conducted  into  his  presence.  He  sr>«e  and  gave  us 
'  a  cordial  welcome  and  invited  us  to  a  seat  near  his  own,  at 
his  magnificent  private  desk;  in  the  next  instant  we  felt 
perfectly  at  ease  and  in  as  pleasant  conversation  as  If  we 
had  been  acquainted  for  yean. 

f*ur  first  question  was  a  direct  Ono:  “Doctor,  would  you 
be  willing  to  tell  ns  how  you  first  came  to  go  into  this  buai- 
neas?"  He  replied,  “Moat  certainly;  with  pleaanrc.”  lie 
then  proceeded  to  tell  ns  how  be  became  first  acquainted 
with  an  Oxygen  Treatment  about  twenty  yean  ago,  while 
be  waa  filling  a  profeaaur'a  chair  In  one  of  the  populnr  medi- 
ral  etdieges  of  thia  city  of  hii  adoption ;  and  while  in  grow¬ 
ing  popularity  in  n  large  aiwl  extenaive  practice,  hia  atten¬ 
tion  waa  called  toaonie  remarkable  effectaof  the  Oxygen 
Treatment,  aa  then  applied  to  acme  of  hia  own  difficult  aud 
_  suppoaed  IncoraUe  ]katieuls.  He  thought  ita  apparent  benc- 
^  flu  would  be  only  temporary,  but  to  bis  surprise  the  good 
results  were  perpianent,  and  the  patients  were  restored  to 
health.  TbU  led  him  to  encourage  iu  test  upon  some  mure 
difficult  cases,  and  they  also  Itccame  cured  by  this  wonderfol 
agency. 

j  Determined  not  to  be  a  blind  bigot  but  opun  to  convio- 
I  tinn,  ha  tried  it  upon  some  of  hU  own  family.  In  the  end 


waa  so  weak  I  oonld  not  alt  up  bat  a  few  minnt>3a,  ar  ' 
nervous  that  sleen  and  rest  srere  impomihle  with  ii. 
cstised  by  years  of  sieknem  and  suffering.  In  this  modi 
Hon,  after  trying  every  other  remedy,  1  began  tbi  lu  - 
Compound  Oxygen.  At  first  the  improvement  seemed  slow, 
but  it  always  relieved  me  when  suffering  from  neuralgia  i>r 
the  stomach,  which  seemed  wonderful  to  me  as  it  teted  a*, 
no  other  remedy  did,  leaving  me  feeling  comforUble.  .\t 
the  end  of  one  year  my  improvement  was  so  great  as  to  Ih> 
a  surprise  to  us  all.  My  greaUat  improvement,  however, 
has  Men  during  the  past  xyar.  I  can  work,  visit,  to  1u 
church,  read  and  do  as  well  persons  do,  sU  of  which  f  liail 
not  dune  for  ei^t  years  previous  to  the  use  of  your  Treat¬ 
ment.  To  say  I  am  gratmuL  is  but  mildlv  expressing  wbat 
I  feel.  I  am  happy,  satisfied,  and  feel  well,  though  I  have 
nut  used  the  Compound  Oxygen  only  at  intervals  since  last 
June;  but  I  purpose  keeping  constantly  on  hand  your  Coui- 
pnuDO.  We  have  saved  in  actual  cash  (just  in  my  ease  alone) 
not  leas  than  forty  dollars  per  month,  and  the  blessing  of 
being  able  to  stay  at  home  instead  of  at  a  sanitarium,  wliere 
1  had  often  been  from  six  to  nine  months  out  of  twelve,ouly 
returning  home  to  drop  into  old  conditions.  Not  iiiyseff 
only,  but  all  of  our  family  have  been  greatly  lienctned  by 
ita  use.  With  the  largest  gratitude,  I  remain  truly  yours, 
“Mus.  F.  A.  Davis.’’ 

<r 

“4  W.  127  Street,  New  Yore,  Jan.  17,  l^'sr. 

“About  the  middlo  of  last  season  I  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  my  position  aa  one  of  the  loading  tenors  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Opera  Company  on  aecountof  a  severe  ooUl,  contraeteit 
while  rehearsing  in  the  Academy  of  Music.  In  order  to  re¬ 
cover  from  my  cold  and  almost  total  loss  of  even  my  B|>vak- 
Ing  voice,  I  started  immediately  for  the  far  West,  where  1 
remained  for  nearly  five  months  resting  and  favoring  my¬ 
self  In  every  pistsible  way,  Aa  September  (H>ei>)  drew  near — 
the  month  iu  which  1  was  to  api>ear  at  the  Worcester  Its- 
tivsl — I  grew  nervous  snd  disheartened,  so  slight  was  tbu 
improvement  in  my  condition.  On  my  return  to  New  York, 
about  the  middlo  of  September,  I  qalled  at  your  office  tliere 
and  m>t  a  Home  Treatment  of  Compound  Oxygen,  aiai  by 
the  faithful  use  of  it  my  voice  liegan  to  show  Lupruvement 
almost  immediately.  I  was  in  surprisingly  good  condition 
for  the  Worcester  Festival,  and  have  nut  experieueod  a  re¬ 
turn  in  any  way  of  my  lato  trouble. 

“  I  may  say  that  I  address  thia  letter  to  you  with  all  cheer- 
fuloeM  and  of  my  own  free  will.  Should  any  brother  or 
sister  artist  in  similar  trouble,  care  to  write  to  me  for  fuller 
information,  I  shall  be  only  too  ba|ipy  to  respond,  finding 
sure  that  by  constant  bm  they  will  reemve  prompt  relief. 

“W'lth  every  expreiaion  of  regard, 

“lam  yours  very  sincerely, 

“WmniEY  M<>(  KRinoE.” 

The  doctor  kindly  showed  us  through  this  wonderful 
establishment.  Besides  the  large  duuldo  bnsemeat  where 
the  manufafiturlng,  pocking,  and  sbipping  is  dune,  tliere 
are  upon  the  first  floor  four  large  handsomely  docoratesl 
and  elaborately  furnished  fhoms;  one  the  doctor's  private 
oflflee,  another  hia  private  consultation  room,  tbo  third  a 
luxurious  reception  parlor  for  patients  in  waiting,  and  the 
fourth  an  administering  room  whore  right  patients  enn 
be  treated  at  once,  the  immense  demand  icipiiring  iIhsc 
facilltiea. 


! 


I 


I 


lie  lieeama  convinced  that  here  waa  a  wonderful  curative  | 
power,  heretofore  unknown  to  the  medical  world,  and  at 
once  resolved  to  give  up  hia  lucrative  practice  and  secure 
the  secret  and  knowledge  of  this  fonuula  That  hia  deri¬ 
sion  waa  a  wise  one,  has  been  evidenced  by  the  tena  of  j 
ihottianda  who  have  been  healed  of  their  years  of  chronic  . 
ailments  by  Its  wonderftil  rcvitslizing  power.  After  seven- 1 
teen  years  of  experience  in  ita  ministration  as  a  remedial  j 
agency,  the  learned  doctor  declares  that  he  is  yet  freqaently  I 
surprised  by  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  walking  into  his  | 
office  in  apparent  good  health,  and  Intruduring  themselves  | 
as  patients  who,  but  a  few  months  or  perhaps  a  year  before, 
had  called  for  examination,  and  ho  had  plainly  told  them  j 
that  be  could  not  give  them  any  grounds  for  hope  for  a 
cure  ftnai  the  Componiid  Oxygen  Treatment ;  but  that  he 
balieved  it  would  give  them  more  relief  than  any  other 
treatment,  or  any  course  of  medicine  that  they  couht-  use! 
8c  that  he  has  come  to  the  belief  that  he  does  nut  yet  foUy 
undentasd  the  full  scope  of  its  remedial  powersi  In  proof 
of  this  be  gave  us  some  letters  to  read,  two  of  which  ho  per¬ 
mitted  na  to  copy; 


On  the  second  Ltory  wo  were  shown  an  exten-oivo  office- 
room,  with  ten  clerks  all  busy  at  their  desks  recuruing  raaer., 
opening  letters,  oupylng  the  replies,  end  mailing  the  an- 
swan.  Hero  we  asw  a  large  revolving  liook-case,  Imlding 
one  hundred  and  twenty  volumes  of  toe  recon's  of  over 
forty  tboiuand  (flOJXIOt  patients.  In  the  next  rouin  an' 
seated  three  doctors  answering  thu  letters  nceivnl  from 
the  patients;  besldis  tbesc  there  arc  sjiecial  b  iters  iceeivnl 
from  particular  patients  that  are  answered  by  Drs.  .‘ttarkry 
&  Palen  tbemsclvea.  To  tbo  west  of  these  two  rooms  are, 
firat  the  private  offiee  of  Dr.  Palen,  ami  liaek  of  it  l.i..  pri¬ 
vate  conaultatiuD-room.  In  tbo  third  story  i  tbo  iditoi's 
sanctum,  tu  which  the  editor  and  his  assistant  aru  busily 
employed  with  more  than  ordinary  eunvenieucca  around 
them;  back  of  it  is  the  large  record-mom,  in  which  i.i  filed 
all  the  letters  received  fmm  the  patients,  and  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  letter  books  ooataining  over  two  hundred  thousand 
copies  of  replica.  The  businees  teemed  tu  us  so  iuimenae 
that  we  could  but  fe<  1  filled  with  wonder  and  astonishment 
when  wo  thanked  tbo  doctor  for  his  kind  attention  and  bill 
him  adieu.  M'e  caonot  but  recommend  to  every  one  to  aend 


i  '  (2D., S26.)  “ lfcCoNWXLUVii.LR, O, Jan.  1, 18*7. 

I  *  “As  a  new  year  begins  to-day,  my  mind  nabiraily  wan- 
I  deia  hack  to  the  events  of  the  old  year,  and  especially  to 
I  the  wonderfol  change  wrought  in  my  condition  oy  the  uie 
I  of  year  Cumpound  Oxygen.  Two  and  a  half  yean  ago  I 


for  a  copy  of  their  brochure,  a  hook  of  two  hundred  pages, 
giving  an  interesting  account  of  tho  Compound  Oxygen — 
Its  Mode  of  Action  and  Kesulta,  which  will  bo  aent  free  by 
sddreaaing  l>ra.  titarkey  A  Paisa,  1329  Arch  street,  Phiiadci- 
phia,  Pa. 


i 


FITTT  TUBS  BK70BB  TBB  FVBUO  apon  th«{rex«ell«n«««l<Mi«luiTe  attaiacd  an 
DITPVBCIASEB  rBI-IMIMBMCI,  which  eatablMMa  them  aa  WMqwallad  In 
TONE,  TOUCH,  WORKMANSHIP,  AND  DURABELIT^. 
WarerMBU  1  IS  Fifth  krtnt,  Ifew  Tarh  i  304  0  SOS  Baltlaiore  It.,  Balihaore. 


QOU)  MEDAL,  T ABIB,  1878. 

BAKER'S 


Like  all  oar  eboeolalee,  la  pt*. 
pared  wlUi  the  (realcM  eare,  ood 
cooalau  of  a  aupertor  quality  of 
cocoa  and  augar.  Savored  with 
pare  vaoilla  bean.  Berved  aa  a 
drink,  or  eaten  dry  aa  eoafec- 
tloncry,  it  la  a  dcH^ua  oitlck', 
and  Is  highly  recommended  by 
tourists. 


Dellclona 

LEMON, 

V.\NILL.\, 

ORAXQE, 

ROSE, 

ALMOND. 

JAM.  GINGER 


Bald  by  Groeen  ararTwhaia. 


&  CO.,  Dorcliester,  Ml 


bold  medal,  FABIS,  1878. 

BAKER'S 


Coloring 


JAMES  PYLE’S 


Imperial  Hair  Regenerator 


PEARLINE 


Instantly  restores  Qraj  Hair,  Bleached 
Hair,  or  Gray  Beards  to  natural  color; 


leaves  it  clean, 
and  no  one 
you  color  it. 
liartnleaB,odor- 
ing.  Baths  do 
Send  sample 


soft  and  glossy 
dreams  that 
Absolutely 
lees,  and  last- 
not  affect  it 
of  hair  and 


T^ve 

-L/qu 

A: 


very  woman’s  friend, 
quals  it  has  none. 


n  honest  article, 
nd  worthy  of  its  success. 


equ'res  no  schemes  to  sell  it  ; 
^elies  entirely  on  its  merits. 


designate  nat*  |  Trade  wurk.  I  Ural  color. 


No.  1,  Blacks  Na.  4,  Cheataals 

No.  S,  Dork  Brown;  No.  S,  Ltabt  Cheotnnt: 
No.  S,  Medlaai Brown;  No.  B,  Gold  Blonde; 
No.  7,  A  oh  Blonde. 


alKir  is  saved  by  its  use  ; 

^)ss  incurred  by  use  of  imitations. 


PAMPHLET  FREE. 


t  is  sold  by  all  grocers, 
t  is  the  very  essence  of  economy. 


PRICE,  $1.50  or  $3.00. 


IMPERIAL  CHEMICAL  CO., 

54  ¥eit  23d  Stroet,  lew.ToA 


ever  peddled — gives  no  prizes  ; 
o  use  for  such  desperate  methods. 


Mention  thia  Publieation. 


^very  home  should  have  Pearline, 
/very  woman  who  tries  it  says  so. 


